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Additive Measure 
With Delaney Clause 
Passed by House 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The House this 
week passed the color additive 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, containing in the 
amendment the controversial Delaney 
eancer clause. 

The measure still awaits final de- 
cision since the Senate color addi- 

. tive measure differs from that passed 
by the House. The Senate version 
did not contain the Delaney clause. 
But in view of the touchy nature 
of this issue, it is considered un- 
likely that the Senate will insist on 
removal or modification of the De- 
laney clause. 

The outlook is regarded as far from 
satisfactory for either the feed or 
chemical industries. 

It has been feared that if the De- 
laney clause goes through unchanged 
in the color additive bill, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to modify 

(Turn to DELANEY, page %) 


Nichols Announce 


Plans for Merger 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. — Henry 
Saglio, president of Arbor Acres 
Farm, Inc., and G. E. Coleman, Jr., 
president of Nichols Inc., announced 
plans for the merger of their two 
companies. In a joint statement they 
declared that “present trends in the 
broiler industry make such a move 
very desirable from the standpoint 
of both organizations.” 


Both men indicated that all female 
lines now being marketed will con- 
tinue to be available. Economies re- 
sulting from the merger will make 
possible increased emphasis on the 
research and breeding programs for 
their primary lines, in order to 
breed the most efficient birds possible 
and thereby to improve the industry’s 
profit margins in the years ahead, 
they said. 

Details of the “merger will be 
worked out by both companies, but 
the division of responsibility between 

(Turn to MERGER, page 88) 


Alfalfa 
Output Decreases 


KANSAS CITY — June production 
of dehydrated alfalfa is almost cer- 
tain to be under that of a year ago 
and wipe out much if not ali of the 
gain in output which was recorded in 
May. 

This is the consensus of opinion 
among dehydrators who have seen 
torrential rains, hail and drouth cut 
into production in various areas. 

The heaviest producing state, Ne- 
braska, has had frequent and heavy 
rains. Platte Valley producers have 
been running a little better this 


week, but for more than two weeks 
of June, few operators were able to 
(Turn to ALFALFA, page 85) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEEDING PULLETS—Experiment results are reviewed in an article on feeding 
and management practices for growing pullets. Page 22. 


HOG PRODUCTION—A veterinarian-feed man urges closer cooperation between 
vets, feed men and the farmer to improve hog production. Page 26. 


CREDIT PROBLEMS—tThe first of a two-part series on credit problems uncovered 


in a tour of seven Midwest states. Page 34. 


COTTONSEED MEAL—Results of a study of the effects of water treatment, 
enzyme supplementation and pelleting on the nutritional value of cottonseed meal 


are reported. Page 62. 
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See Total Egg Integration with 
Feed Firms in Major Role 


ORONO, MAINE—The market egg 
industry is likely to move in the di- 
rection of “total” integration of pro- 
duction, handling and marketing- 
and the large national and regional 
feed manufacturers may be the ones 
in the best position to do the inte- 
grating job. 

These are some of the predictions 
made by two University of Maine 
economists in a report which offers 
an economic analysis and a look at 
the future of the egg industry. The 
comments and predictions are part 
of a report on a study of Maine’s 
egg production operations, but the 
authors’ analysis and conclusions re- 


late to or have implications for the 
nation’s entire egg industry. 

The economists, Dr. R. F. Saun- 
ders and L. J. Jewett, look for a 
gradual demise in the years ahead of 
both the independent and contract 
systems of egg production in favor 
of completely controlled owner-inte- 
grated egg “factories.” 

Here, in part, is what they say 
about integration, with particular 
reference to Maine and the North- 
east, and the role of feed manufac- 
turers, for whom they forecast a ma- 
jor place. 

“It is no longer a question of 

(Turn to INTEGRATION, page 89) 


Pennsylvania Meeting 


Farm Mixing “Unsound’; Contracting 
By Marketer, Not Feed Man, Urged 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—While | o> turkey producer the most, a poul- 


poultrymen should always be alert to 
every means of reducing the costs of 
production, home mixing of feeds is 
not the answer. While the “do-it- 
yourself” approach is commendable 
and may appear attractive, the pres- 
ent status of the poultry industry 
would never have been achieved if 
home mixing had been a universal 
practice. 

This advice—-from a feed manufac- 
turing firm’s nutritionist—was pre- 
sented to poultrymen at the Penn- 
sylvania Poultry Federation’s annual 
conference at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

The poultrymen also were told that 
contracting or marketing agreements 
can be helpful to producers but that 
the contractor should be in the poul- 
try marketing business and not in 
the feed or hatchery business pri- 
marily. Firms which are closest to 
the consumer and her demands will 
benefit the contracting egg, broiler 


try industry leader declared. 

The role of Pennsylvania and the 
Northeast in poultry production, as 
compared with other areas, also 
came in for considerable attention 
at the two-day conference which was 

(Turn to PENNSYLVANIA, page 89) 


New Supersweet Plant 


In Wisconsin Operating 


MADISON, WIS.—The newly-con- 
structed Supersweet Feeds plant in 
southeast Madison went into opera- 
tion this week. Supersweet is a divi- 
sion of International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Plant manager is Al F. Mitchell, a 
native of Oklahoma, who was former- 
ly plant superintendent of Interna- 
tional’s mill in Ponca City, Okla. 
Sales manager for this area is Har- 

(Turn to SUPERSWEET, page 8) 


SOUTHEASTERN EGG MARKETING GROUP PROPOSED 


ATLANTA—The possibility of forming a large regional cooperative egg 


marketing association in the Southeast is being discussed. See page 4. 


Proposed 
Rate Changes 


Are Delayed 


By F. OC. BISSON 
Snesial 


CHICAGO—Eastern Railroads’ pro- 
posed changes in freight rates on 
grain and grain products are being 
delayed, it was announced at a hear- 
ing held here June 30. 

The entire day’s session was taken 
up by testimony from those object- 
ing to the proposed changes, and late 
in the day a spokesman for the East- 
ern Railroads announced that, be- 
cause of widespread objections from 
shippers, it was evident that the east- 
ern lines could not meet their tar- 
get date. He said that “something 
less objectionable to the shipping 
public will be agreed upon, for pos- 
sible publication date on May 1, 
1961.” 

The rate change proposals and 
hearing were of widespread interest 
to eastern feed manufacturers and 
to midwestern shippers and others. 
For some time, the northeastern and 
eastern feed industry has been seek- 
ing lower freight rates on midwest- 
ern grain and grain products in or- 
der to compete more effectively with 
the southern poultry industry and 
barge-shipped ingredients for the 
Southeast. 

At the same time, various mid- 

(Turn to FREIGHT RATES, page 85) 


See Policy Conflict 
Between FAS Feed, 
Poultry Programs - 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Observers here 
contemplate an indicated policy con- 
flict within the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture bétween the poultry mar- 
ket expansion program and the latest 
announcement of the formation of a 
feed grain promotional organization 
to stimulate feed grain exports un- 
der FAS auspices. 

Attention to this condition came 
into focus this week when USDA re- 
ported on a meeting of the export ad- 
visory group with FAS officials to 
discuss problems facing U.S. feed 
grain exports in the European com- 
mon market and tariff and other re- 
strictions now prevailing under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

It may be recalled that some time 
ago FAS heralded a western Euro- 
pean promotion campaign for’ US. 
ready-to-cook poultry in trade fairs 
in western Europe where U.S. poultry 
was distributed among the audiences. 
Also, the U.S. representatives, to- 
gether with leaders in the poultry 
and turkey industries, carried infor- 
mation about U.S. poultry products 
to major European markets. 

From time to time, FAS officials 
have issued statements commenting 
on the wide use of U.S. prepared 
poultry products in western Europe, 

(Turn to POULTRY, page 85) 
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Top of the Hopper 


QUITE A NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL colleges have been doing a 
good job in trying to get to farmers and consumers the story of the impor- 
tance and safety of chemicals that are used in crop and animal production. 
These colleges have been issuing special reports and news releases which 
point out, among other things, the very extensive, time-consuming and costly 
testing which is required before a product goes on the market. The govern- 
ment regulations which are imposed, the requirement of safety factors, etc.— 
all of these things may be mentioned. 

An example of a release explaining chemical safety checks was one is- 
sued by the University of Minnesota which quoted one of the university’s 
scientists. This release said, just in part: “For every farm chemical that 
reaches market, nearly 2,000 are developed and crossed off the list. What 
happened to those that didn’t get to store shelves? These were rejected -by 
stiff tests aimed at keeping toxic residues out of food products. This testing 
involves some 30 steps, takes three or more years and may easily cost a 
half million dollars or more for each chemical that passes. With chemicals 
running the gauntlet this way, farmers and consumers have the best assur- 
ance possible that chemicals won't contaminate food—as long as they're 
applied according to label directions.” 

Some state and college groups also have called specifically for changes 
in food and drug legislation on feed additives to remove the existing rigid 
restrictions which are regarded as unsound. 


v v 


“WANTED: IOWA FEED MILLS.” This is the headline on a blind classi- 
fied ad which appeared in the June 25 issue of Feedstuffs. The advertisement 
goes on to say: “Major feed company is interested in acquiring several feed 
mills through state of Iowa. Must Le in excellent condition—modern equip- 
ment—railroad siding and nearby major highway a necessity. .. .” 


v v 


DISEASE-FREE HOGS, some feed men have predicted, will become a 
mighty important development in the swine industry, and recent reports tend 
to bear out these earlier predictions. For example, the Farm Journal says 
that disease-free hogs are “sweeping the Corn Belt” in what is described as 
a real revolution. Forty-three individuals and firms have been licensed by 
the University of Minnesota to deliver pigs by hysterectomy. They are now 
said to be handling 4,184 pigs per month in this way. The germ-free pigs are 
reported to be showing significant improvements in gains and feed efficiency 
and less death loss. Some persons say that after a farmer undertakes to 
establish a germ-free herd, he may be able to keep the herds “clean” for at 
least three to five years, or more. Doane Agricultural Service says the pro- 
gram has “terrific potential” for the swine industry. Most emphasis is said 
to be on elimination of virus pig pneumonia and atrophic rhinitis, but other 
diseases also are reported being controlled. 


v v 


IN SOME AREAS where feed business has lagged, there are feed men 
who figure that there will not be real improvement in volume until the credit 
situation finally gets worked out. Excessive credit at the retail level in the 
past resulted in a tightening of credit. Until they get their bills paid up, some 
farmers can’t get additional credit and can’t buy as much feed. “If we: could 
grant more credit, we could sell all the feed you could make,” one dealer told 
a midwestern manufacturer. “But as long as credit is tight, volume is slow.” 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 90) 
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AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Reports of “no change” to “slightly saa": pretty much sum up the 
formula feed business for this week. Ingredient prices are quite spotty. A 
firming trend on some ingredients has prompted improvement in feed sales in 
some parts of the country. In others, such as the Southeast, a slight down- 
ward trend is reported to have put broiler growers in a little better profit- 
margin position. The hog-corn ratio moved up to 14.4 this week, compared 
with 13.8 last week and 12.3 a year ago. The wholesale feedstuffs price index 
edged up to 73.7. It was 73.2 the week before and 80.6 the same week last 
year. The feed-grain index, on the other hand, slipped to 65.9 this week, cbm- 


pared with 66.2 the previous week, and 70.4 a year earlier. 


Northwest 


Some signs of strength in ingredi- 
ent prices, especially soybean oil meal, 
have nudged formula feed sales up a 
bit; evidently some buyers had been 
waiting for the “bottom,” and have 
made some purchases expecting price 
increases to follow. 

But otherwise, manufacturers gen- 
erally report business to be good— 
the same as or a little better than 
last week. While hog feeds continue 
to move quite well, some impressive 
spurts were pointed out. However, 
this was generally traced to special 
summer promotion deals, and as one 
manufacturer pointed out, such in- 
creases are of a temporary nature. 

Ample moisture, resulting in fa- 
vorable pasture growth, has had a 
depressing effect on sales of dairy 
feeds. 


Southwest 


The formula feed busjness contin- 
ues at a moderate pace this week in 
the Southwest, with most mills re- 
porting slow five-day runs. A slight 
pickup was noted by some mills, but 
th's was spotty. 

Trade reports indicated that p‘g 
and hog feeds were in good demand. 
Poultry lines, particularly broiler and 
turkey feeds, are providing good out- 
lets, with a greater share of grower 
feeds in the turkey line helping over- 
all volume. 

The increasing activity in wheat 
harvesting is slowing feed sales in 
some areas, but generally speaking 
the volume has held up well for this 
time of year. 

With very little change in the in- 
gredient markets most price lists will 
be nominally unchanged. 

Northeast 

There has been little change in the 
pattern of formula feed demand this 
week, and sales have been steady to 
slightly higher. 

Dairy feed demand has faded again. 
Egg mashes continued in heaviest de- 
mand, followed by chick and turkey 
growing feeds. Broiler and hog feeds 
trailed the leaders. 

Broiler prices in this area, at 18%- 
20¢ Ib., were above other sections, 
and at a level where growers had a 
good profit margin. Delmarva levels 
ranged from 18% to 19%¢, and 
Shenandoah Valley prices were down 
to 17-18¢ lb. Growers can make a 
profit at these levels because of vol- 
ume production and lower costs. 
Broiler replacements are ahead of a 
year ago, but pullet replacements for 
laying flocks haven’t caught up with 
last year’s level. 

Eggs were up 1¢, but levels are 
trailing a year ago. Demand in the 
western New York area was slow to 
moderate and the market was about 
steady. 

The ingredient market just drifted 
along during the week. Corn was off 
1-2¢. giving ground largely under the 
weight of Commodity Credit Corp. 
offerings. Oats, barley and feed wheat 


were 1%4-1¢ lower. Milo was about un- 
changed. 

Animal tallow rallied %-cent in a 
firm market to 5%¢ lb. Some export 
prices were higher. 

Soybean cil meal worked $1.50 high- 
er as some producers continued to 
curtail processing. Linseed oil and 
gluten meal held steady. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 36 hours, un- 
changed from the previous week. 


Southeast 


Poultry feed business is reported 
as being fairly good, with mills’ run- 
ning time above normal. Cattle and 
hog feed business continues to be on 
the slow side. Demand for broilers 
this week was reported as being good 
for the forthcoming holiday weekend, 
the prices ranging from 17¢ to 18¢ Ib. 
f.o.b. the farm. 

Cheaper prices for most of the in- 
gredients used in broiler feeds are now 
making it possible for both the man- 
ufacturer and the grower to real'ze a 
fairly good profit. Fairly good buying 
interest in both cottonseed meal and 
soybean meal this week has caused 
prices to advance $1@2 ton. 

Good movements of corn on back- 
hauls by truckers from the Midwest 
to the Southeast have caused sup- 
plies to exceed demand, resulting in a 
2¢ bu. drop in price, with the price 
ranging from $1.37 to $1.40 in most 
southeastern areas. 

Demand for citrus pulp continues 
good, and even a $2.50 increase in 
price this week by some of the proc- 
essors has not slowed down the move- 
ment. Many are predicting that there 
will be practically no pulp in storage 
when processors commence opera- 
tions this fall. 


Central States 


As June drew to a close it appeared 
by and large, to have been a fairly 
satisfactory month from the stand- 
point of sales volume. 

Most plants have been operating on 
a full 40 hour week basis. Backlogs 
are not at all extensive, and feed 
moves out just about as fast as it is 
made. 

Spring farm field work in both the 
corn and soybean belts is well cleaned 
up by now, but cultivating is going 
on in some areas and will become 
general very shortly. The current hog- 
corn feeding ratio is the best in some 
time past. 

Insofar as demand for the various 
individual lines is concerned, it seems 
to be a case of “no one best.” 


South Central 


Feed mill operations are on a 
routine basis this week. Business is a 
trifle slower, possibly because farm- 
ers are pre-occupied to some extent 
by harvesting operations. Neverthe- 
less nearly all firms reported running 
time at five days even though current 
sales might not support that level. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 91) 
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Peter Hand's Research Farm functions as part 
of your own research program. Formulas and feed- 
ing plans are tested on swine, sheep and cattle and 
on commercial-size flocks of broilers and turkeys. 


al 


B 
PETER HAND DRY A 


Peter Hand Vitamin A is easily assimilated by 
animals. It is exceptionally stable, maintains potency 
over long periods of time under varying temperature 
and atmospheric conditions. 


When is a 50 percent cut in costs 
NOT a 50 percent cut in costs? 


Answer: When it involves a cut-rate fortifier! 

Take vitamin premixes for example. They’re the 
most expensive element in a ration on a per pound 
basis. But look again and you'll see they represent no 
more than 5% of the total cost of a ration. So even if 
you could cut your vitamin cost in half, you would 
save only 244% overall. 

Moreover, there are many times when buying vita- 
mins strictly on the basis of lowest-cost-per-pound is 
false economy. Cut-rate vitamin premixes are liable 
to deteriorate rapidly, or separate, leaving you with 
two alternatives: run the risk of underfortification ow 
use up the savings by adding extra vitamins “‘to be on 
the safe side.” 


The same reasoning holds true for all fortifiers. With 
Peter Hand products, however, you can always be sure 
of true economy, because they are guaranteed to come 
up to specification 100% of the time. Put your Peter 
Hand representative on the spot—ask him to show you 
how you can save time, trouble and money with reason- 
ably priced, premium quality Peter Hand products. 


PETER HAND'S RED 7APE SAVES YOU 

TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 
Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
been established. 


Look for the answer first | “on | from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Plans for Large 
S. E. Egg Marketing 
Group Discussed 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA — Plans are being dis- 
cussed to see if it would be practical 
to form a large regional cooperative 
egg marketing association whose pur- 
pose would be to market eggs in sev- 
eral southern states. 

One meeting has already been held 
and many of the plans have been 
put on paper. However, another 
meeting is slated for some time in 
July. 

“It will probably be around the 
first of the year before we actually 
can plan anything definite,” reported 
Mays Montgomery of Dixie Home 
Feed Store, Athens, Ala., one of the 
principals involved in the discussions. 

He said some reports had gotten 
out prematurely about how the co- 
op would operate and how many 
members it would have. 

“This is just in the talking stage 
right now, and there is a lot of pre- 
liminary work involved before we 
khow just what will happen,” he said. 
~ One report said the association 
would start out handling around 
5,000 cases a week and then expand 
to 10,000 in six to eight months. Mr 
Montgomery said the report is a bit 
premature. 

Harold Ford, executive secretary 
of the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., was on vacation and was not 
available for comment. 


The co-op would have as. ain 
objective the sale of eggs in the 
South, primarily, it was understood. 

The location of the headquarters 
reported to be in North Carolina— 
has not been decided and will not be 
‘for some time, Mr. Motgomery said. 
He said the reports that North Caro- 
lina would be the location is “prob- 
ably erroneous.” 

“You can say there is talk about 
the formation of such a co-op but 
we have a lot of work to do before 
we know where we are going with 
it,” Mr. Montgomery said. 


Egg Manager Named 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL. — Appoint- 
ment of Frank M. Underwood as egg 
sales manager for the Nulaid Farm- 
ers Assn. has been announced by the 
group. 

Mr. Underwood has had 30 years of 
sales management experience in the 
food field. Before joining the associa- 
tion, he was northwest division man- 
ager of Red Star Yeast: Prior to that, 
he was regional sales manager with 
Gallo Wineries and vice president of 
sales and advertising for Petri Wines. 

Mr. Underwood replaces R. J. Mc- 
Elroy, who resigned to become north- 
ern area sales representative of Mar- 
keting Systems, Inc., Santa Ana, Cal. 


Louis Roberts to Head 
CSS Grain Division 

WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
Louis N. (Jack) Roberts as director 
of the grain division in the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service has 
been announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Roberts, who has been associ- 
ate director of the grain division since 
June, 1959, has been serving as act- 
ing director since the resignation of 
Raymond J. Pollock May 13, 1960. 

A life-long farmer in Indiana, Mr. 
Roberts has also had extensive ex- 
perience in farm program adminis- 
tration. Since 1937 he has operated 
a 1,250 acre farm in partnership with 
his brother, specializing in the pro- 
duction of livestock, grain and hy- 
brid seed corn. 

A member of the Indiana State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee from 1954 to 
1958, Mr. Roberts was chairman of 
the committee for more than a year. 
He also served in a number of ad- 
ministrative capacities with county 
and regional agricultural services. 

The grain division, which Mr. Rob- 
erts will head, has administrative re- 
sponsibilities in connection with price- 
support, allotment and quota, pro- 
curement, and storage programs for 
grains and oilseeds. 


Feedlot Mill Burns 


NAPA, CAL.—A fire destroyed the 
mixing plant of the Brown Feedlot 
at Napa recently, but the feedlot’s 
operation continued uninterrupted. 

Gilbert Brown, owner of the plant, 
changed the ration for most of his 
cattle, but those near sale were kept 
on their regular feed, thanks to help 
from a competitor, D. E. Alexander, 
who supplied feed. Mr. Brown said 
the mixing plant will be back in op- 
eration by early August. Grinding 
equipment was not harmed, and the 
barley roller is now working. 


Peter Hand Reports 
New A & D Product 


CHICAGO — Peter Hand Founda- 
tion has announced. a new fortifier, 
“Improved Vitamin A & D,,” for 
which “greatly increased stability” 
is claimed. 

The Chicago firm said that the new 
fortifier is now being used in all of 
its premixes. Also, according to Har- 
ry N. White, sales manager, it will 
be available as an individual item. 

Dr. R. A. Rasmussen, vice presi- 
dent, animal division, and Dr. My- 
ron W. Pasvogel, vice president, poul- 
try division, said tests in the Peter 
Hand laboratories showed the new 
product was “significantly better, es- 
pecially in pellets.” 

The product also was tested on 
the firm's research farm. 

Officials said research showed that 
the Improved Vitamin A & D, is re- 
sistant to destruction following pel- 
leting of mash feeds and also when 
in intimate contact with minerals, 
even under humid conditions. 


Commercial Solvents 


Names District Head 


NEW YORK — R. Paul Jolley has 
been named manager of the Atlan- 
ta district office of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by W. © 
Ward _ Jackson, | 
vice president of | 
sales for the com- § 


ny. 

Mr. Jolley joined | 
CSC in 1959 as a 
sales representa- 
tive for the com- | 
pany’s agricultur- 
al chemicals de- 
partment. In his 
new capacity, Mr. Jolley will direct 
the sales activities of CSC salesmen 
handling industrial and agricultural 
chemicals and animal nutrition prod- 
ucts in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Carolina. 

Prior to joining Commercial Sol- 
vents, Mr. Jolley was associated with 
the Georgia Department of Agricul- 
ture as chief fertilizer control official. 
He had previously been with the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


R. P. Jolley 


Egg Price Trends 


For Week Irregular 

NEW YORK —Egg price trends 
during the week ended June 29 were 
very irregular, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Over-all 
price changes ranged from 1¢ higher 
to 1¢ lower, mostly 1¢ higher on 
large and from 2¢ lower to 3¢ high- 
er on medium and small eggs. 

Most of the strength of large eggs 
was reflected early in the period 
following the announcement that the 
government was resuming dried egg 
buying. Production was lighter in all 
areas, but with continued cool weath- 
er and delayed culling, the lay con- 
tinued above a year ago. 

Broiler prices continued at most- 
ly 17 Ib. in southern producing areas, 
although available birds of market- 
able weights became increasingly dif- 
ficult to procure. Prices in Delmarva 
were mostly 18% to 19%¢. 


Pillsbury Acquisition 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co., major food and feed company, is 
moving into a non-food line. The 
company announced that it has com- 
pleted negotiations to acquire the 
business of Tidy Products Co., Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. Tidy House manufac- 
tures a line of household cleaning 
products. Its sales are more than $6 
million a year. The firm will be oper- 
ated as a division of Pillsbury. 


FEED STORE REOPENS 


MARYSVILLE, WASH. — Grand 
opening for Quil-Ceda Feed Store, 
two miles north of here, is being held. 
The establishment, formerly known 
as Frank’s Feed, Inc., will be owned 
and operated by Frank Schueller and 
family. It has been closed the past 
seven months. 


Stronger Broiler 
Prices Noted 


SALISBURY, MD.—Summer heat 
seems to be boosting the broiler busi- 
ness, It is cook-out time, and chick- 
ens apparently are in demand. 

Prices paid at the farm last week 
in Delmarva were slightly better than 
the previous week and also better 
than the price a year ago. Growers 
were receiving an average of 18.36¢ 
last week, compared to 18.1¢ the 
week before. A year ago the price 
was 18.02¢. 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
hatcherymen set 50,784,000 eggs last 
week. This was slightly above the 
previous week and 7% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. Set- 
tings were up from previous week 
in 10 of the 22 states. Only minor 
changes were reported for most 
states, with Missouri and California 
showing the largest numerical in- 
creases. Settings in Alabama and 
Georgia showed the largest decreases 
from the previous week. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
38,189,000 broiler chicks. This figure 
was 1% below the previous week 
but 11% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Decreases were re- 
ported for 12 states compared with 
the previous week. Pennsylvania was 
the only state showing an appreci- 
able decline in chick placements dur- 
ing the week. 


Chicago Spring Outing 
Draws Record Crowd 


CHICAGO — A record crowd—124 
for golf and 167 for dinner—turned 
out for the Spring Golf Outing of 
the Chicago Feed Club, held at the 
Midwest Country Club, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Edward J. DeLaet, St. Regis Paper 
Co., walked off with the top goifing 
honors, turning in the low net score 
of the day. The low gross prize was 
shared by two, Charles Dawson, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Rock Island, IIL., 
and W. K. Andrew, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper, St. Louis, Mo., each 
shooting a 76. Other golfing winners 
included L. E. Gray, General Foods 
Corp., Kankakee, Ill., second low net, 
and C. H. Crain, International Paper 
Co., closest to the pin on No. 11 hole. 

Among the blind bogey winners 
were: Charles J. Noland, Landon 
Hoyt and W. F. Mulvaney, all of Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co.; A. P. Johnson, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; Oba 
Clarke, Hinde & Dauche, and Austin 
Fox, American Cyanamid Co. 

At the evening banquet, an hon- 
orary life membership and plaque 
was awarded to C. A. Wenz, 80, who 
retired from the Hales & Hunter Co. 
recently. Making the award was Rob- 
ert H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, Inc. 

New members presented at the 
meeting were: Stan Schancke, New 
Century Co.; Stanley Harvey, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.; George L. Govero, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and C. Frank 
Walter, John Deere Chemical. 


INDIANA PANEL, SPEAKERS—Profits and problems of sidelines were the 


subjects discussed by a panel of feed and fertilizer dealers at the summer 
meeting of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at French Lick, Ind. 
The panel (first picture) was moderated by Dr. William 8S. Farris, Purdue 
University (standing). Shown seated are (left to right): Clifford Osterman, 
Jockson County Farm Bureau Co-op, Seymour, Ind.; Rhoton Cross, Farmers 
Elevator Co., Oakville, Ind., and D. W. Crutchfield, Crutchfield Grain & Feed, 


Yeoman, Ind. Speakers shown in action in the other three pictures are (left 
to right): Paul O. Berg, milling engineer, Fort Wayne, Ind., speaking on the 
“Challenge of Obsolescence” in feed milling practices; Prof. R. H. Baumann, 
Purdue University, on the present agricultural and industry outlook, and 
Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, who spoke on the grain storage rate negotiations. 
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FEEDSTU. 


She won't know the difference but you will! 
when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden’s low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden’s Hi-Fat MRB — as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 
Better products through Borden research 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB— Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 
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Illinois Reports Simplitied 
Laying Ration Working Well 


By PAT CLOSE 
University of Illinois 


URBANA—-Visitors at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois All-Industry Poultry 
Day, June 20, were told that a sim- 
plified laying ration is working as 
well 2s a complex ration in Illinois 
tests. 

Dr. H. M. Seott reported that so 
far hens receiving the s'mplified ra- 
t'on weigh more and use their feed 
more efficiently than hens eating the 
complex ration. 

Dr. Scott heads Illinois’ poultry di- 
vision. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded T. B. Avery, Kansas State 
University; Dr. H. W. Bruins, The 
Quaker Oats Co., and several other 
Illinois staffers—Dr. D. J. Bray, Dr. 
J. O. Alberts, and Dr. J. R. Roush. 

They d’scussed the future of the 
poultry industry in the Midwest, the 
relation of temperature to the pro- 
tein requirement of laying pullets, 
egg prices and poultry disease prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Scott explained that they be- 
gan toying with a simplified ration at 
the request of poultrymen. Producers, 
he said, were wondering if there was 
a simpler ration they could use. 

He told the audience, ‘There is no 
single ingredient absolutely essential 
to any ration. This is the attitude we 
took in formulating the simplified ra- 
tion.” He outlined the rations as fol- 
lows: 


Complex 
% 
Ground yellow corn ............ 29.9 
Standard middiings ............. 20.0 
Ground oats 20.0 
7.0 
Soybean meal .. 5.0 
Alfalfa meal 5.0 
2.5 
Dried distillers solubles ........ 2.0 
2.0 
4.70 
Vitamins and minerals ......... + 
Simplified 

Ground yellow corm ............ 69.50 
y 

4.70 
Di-Cal-Phosphate 2.00 
0.50 
Manganese sulfate ... 0.05 
Vitamin Bis anti. supp. 0.25 


Each ration contained 17% protein. 
About 120 Leghorn pullets were 
started on each ration March 1. All 
pullets weighed about the same—4% 
lb. The trial was still in progress on 
“poultry day,” so Dr. Scott reported 
results as of May 24. 

Here's the scoreboard up to that 
date: 


lex Simplified 
rat ration 
Pounds of feed 
consumed ........... 3,529 3,221 
Dozens of eggs laid.... 593.4 591.4 
Pounds of feed per 
doren eggs ......... 5.95 5.45 


ILLINOIS SPEAKERS—Speakers at the University of Illinois All-Industry 


Although hens receiving the com- 
plex ration ate more feed, they did 
not use it as efficiently. These hens 
also laid 2 doz.“more eggs. “But this 
is not a significant difference,” said 
Dr. Scott. “The most important fac- 
tor is that hens receiving the simpli- 
fied ration seem to use their feed 
more efficiently.” 

The chart does not show it, but 
hens receiving the simplified ration 
also outweighed the other hens by 
4/10 lb. This factor clearly shows 
that the hens were not only fully 
using their feed to lay eggs, Dr. 
Scott said, they were also laying on 
a little fat. 

He admitted that he is not sure 
how the simplified ration would af- 
fect the hatching of good-quality 
chicks. Neither is he sure of the ra- 
tion’s cost, but he suspects it might 
cost a little less. These are questions 
that further studies will have to an- 
swer. 

POULTRY INDUSTRY FUTURE: 
T. B. Avery,. chairman of Kansas 
State’s poultry division, based his 
talk on “The Future of the Poultry 
Industry in the Midwest.” Mr. Avery 
sincerely believes that the future 
looks promising. 

He pointed out a number of natur- 
al advantages that should help the 
m'‘dwest compete favorably with oth- 
er producers: 

1. Midwestern farmers are used to 
ups and downs. Therefore, a few bad 
breaks with their poultry flocks will 
not cause them to quit. 

2. Midwesterners are located in the 
middle of the Grain Belt. As a result 
they can raise or buy grain cheaper 
and perhaps mix it themselves. Since 
60-70% of the cost of producing eggs 
lies in feed costs, this advantage 
takes on added importance. 

3. Midwesterners can utilize fam- 
ily labor to best advantage in produc- 
ing eggs or broilers. 

4. The majority of midwesterners 
are close to large egg-consuming cen- 
ters, such as Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

Prof. Avery pointed out, however, 
that producers must do a better job 
of producing consistently high-qual- 
ity eggs that retailers will handle 
and “push.” They must also main- 
tain high production the year-around 
and produce a dozen eggs with only 
12-14¢ in feed costs. 


RESTRICTED FEED: Dr. H. W. 
Bruins manages the Quaker Oats 
poultry research division. He report- 
ed to the audience on recent studies 
that restricted the energy content of 
young pullets’ feed. Restricting feed, 

(Turn to ILLINOIS, page 88) 


Poultry Day are shown relaxing before the afternoon session began. Seated 
(left to right) are: Dr. H. M. Scott, head of the [linois poultry division; Dr. 


J. O. Alberts, Illinois college of veterinary medicine; Dr. J. R. Roush, Illinois 


poultry marketing specialist, and Dr. H. W. Bruins, the Quaker Oats Co. 
Standing are two more Illinois staffers—Dr. D. J. Bray (left), poultry re- 
searcher, and extension poultry specialist S. F. Ridlen. Not shown is T. B. 
Avery, chairman of the Kansas State University department of poultry hus- 
bandry 


C. Lane K. N. Wright 


APHF Discussion of 
New Products Set 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — “New Hope 
in New Products” will be one of the 
topics discussed at the American 
Poultry Congress & Exposition, spon- 
sored by the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation July 19-21 at 
Memphis. The poultry industry, 
APHF notes, has placed new hope 
in new products to reverse the trend 
in declining egg consumption, and as 
a means of diversifying broiler and 
turkey meat sales. 

Drs. L. B. Darrah and Robert C. 
Baker, Cornell University, will show 
a nuriber of new products under ex- 
perimentation in the industry. They 
plan to demonstrate the procedures 
in making new products, the cost of 
producing them and the degree of 
acceptability found among consum- 
er taste panelists. Dr. Darrah is an 
agricultural economist, and Dr. Bak- 
er is professor of poultry husband- 


ry. 

Another scheduled speaker is Dr. 
Oscar Ibele, professor of political sci- 
ence at Kent State University. He 
is considered an authority on the Bill 
of Rights, rights of minorities and 
the intricacies of the operation of 
the U.S. government. His subject 
will be “Democracy—Enemy of Free- 
dom?” 


Broilers 


At Peavey Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—The fast grow- 
ing opportunity for upper Midwest 
broiler growers was described by 
marketing director J. R. Lindell as 
district managers of Peavey Feed 
Mills met here for a “Summer Op- 
portunities” sales meeting. 

A new restricted feeding program 
to assure fully developed birds at 
laying age was introduced at the 


meeting by Myron Carpenter, direc-_ 


tor of research. 

Also announced during the ses- 
sions were six dealer training pro- 
grams covering the latest develop- 
ments in feeding and management 
of beef and dairy cattle, hogs, tur- 
keys and chickens. The importance 
of helping dealers with sound money 
management was discussed as well as 
the feeding opportunities for deal- 
ers and feeders during the summer. 

L. J. Scribner, the firm’s new sales 
manager, and Richard L. Crawford, 
new district manager in South Da- 
kota, were introduced at the meet- 
ing. 

Peavey staff members leading dis- 
cussion sessions were: W. D. Bynell, 
E. G. Cherbonnier, F. T. Heffelfinger, 
II, Mr. Lindell, Mr. Scribner, Pernell 
T. Reitan, Mr. Carpenter, J. R. 
Adams, Kermit Kjolhaug and Victor 
Jorges. 


N. C. Broiler Suppliers 
Open Office in Ohio 

JACKSON, OHIO — An organiza- 
tion of suppliers to the North Caro- 
lina broiler industry has established 
headquarters in Jackson to coordi- 
nate shipments of Ohio corn south- 
ward. 

The Mocksville Grain Co. has con- 
structed office facilities in Jackson 
and will arrange with farmers and 


grain elevators all over southern Ohio 
to truck corn to North Carolina. 


R. W. Emmons 


R. C, Miller 


Feed Products Unit 
Formed by Staley 


DECATUR, ILL.—Creation of a 
new feed products department and 
several resulting management ap- 
pointments have been announced by 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

E. E. Rhodes, soybean division 
manager of the Decatur corn, soy- 
bean and chemical processing con- 
cern, said sales of the company’s 
many basic and specialty feed prod- 
ucts would be centered in the new 
department, as well as nutritional 
studies and marketing of new feed 
products the company is developing. 

Named manager of the feed prod- 
ucts department is Edward C. Lane, 
who as meal sales manager has had 
charge of sales activities on many 
of the company’s feed products 
brought together in the new organi- 
zation. 

Other management appointments 
in the feed products department are: 

Kenneth N. Wright, director of 
feed nutrition, in charge of technical 
work and product development; 

Reeder C. Miller, sales manager for 
soybean oil meal, including “Staley’s” 
44% protein soybean oil meal, “Hi- 
Pro-Con” 50% protein soybean oil 
meal, mill feeds, and “Staley’s” vita- 
min carrier 20; 

Robert W. Emmons, sales manager 

(Turn to STALEY, page 85) 


To Discuss N. C. 


Corn Handling Problem 


ELIZABETH CITY, N.C.—Everett 
Nichols, grain marketing specialist 
for the North Carolina Agricultural 
Extension Service, says a meeting 
will be held in Elizabeth City on 
July 8 to help North Carolina corn 
producers and other people interested 
in the grain trade meet a serious 
threat to their business. 

“The meeting will cover ways of 
properly harvesting and handling ear- 
ly. harvested corn,” Mr. Nichols ex- 
plained. 

“The quality of our early harvest- 
ed corn has dropped in recent years. 

“The result,” he added, “is the 
threatened loss of our export mar- 
ket. Buyers say they can get better 
corn elsewhere. 

“Much of the corn is being harvest- 
ed while the moisture content is too 
high, and it is not being dried proper- 
ly,” Mr. Nichols added. “It is dam- 
aged before it reaches the foreign 
markets.” 


GMI Dividend 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has declared a dividend of 30¢ 
per share on common stock, payable 
Aug. 1, 1960, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on July 8, 1960. This is the com- 
pany’s 128th consecutive quarterly 
dividend. 


| ‘ 


Darby Leghorn Farm, 
J. J: Warren Merge 


NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS. — 
Two breeders of egg production 
strains—Darby Leghorn Farm, Som- 
erville, N.J., and J. J. Warren, North 
Brookfield, Mass.—have merged their 
operations. 

The two firms are among the old- 
est in the country, the Darby Farm 
being founded in 1913, and the J. J. 


Warren operations in 1923. An- 
nouncement of the merger was made 
jointly by James J. Warren, Jr., 


general manager of the Bay State 
firm, and C, I. Darby, owner of Dar- 
by Farm. 

Breeding operations for Darby Leg- 
horns will be centered at J. J. War- 
ren headquarters in North Brook- 
field, it was announced. The transi- 
tion, however, will be taken in sev- 
eral easy stages so that there will 
be no interruption in maintaining 
and expanding the Darby breeding 
program. 

Present plans call for the Darby 
DX strain cross Leghorn to also be- 
come part of an expanded J. J. War- 


ren program of sales and service. | | 


Assisting in the continued breeding 
program for the Darby Leghorn will 
be Clifford K. Darby, son of the 


| 


founder, who will be assistant to Dr. | 
Edward F. Godfrey, Warren geneti- | 


cist. 

In addition to its breeding 
hatching operations at North Brook- 
field, Mass., J. J. Warren also op- 
erates similar facilities at Green- 


and | 


ville, S.C., under the supervision of | 


George Warren. 


Cyanamid Appoints 
Midwest Manager 
NEW YORK—Max J. Harvey has 


been promoted to midwestern region- | 


al manager for the agricultural divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Co. 

Effective July 
1, Edward H. 
Smythe, market- 
ing director for 
the div’sion, an- 
nounced that Dr. 
Harvey will re- 
place John H. 
Howard who has 
been elevated to 
national sales 
manager of all Cy- 
anamid agricul- 
tural products. Dr. 
Harvey, formerly assistant regional 
manager for the midwest region, 
joined Cyanamid in 1950 as a veter- 
inarian and was active in the early 
development of Rovac, the first mod- 
ified live virus vaccine for hog chol- 
era. 

He is a graduate of Kansas State 
University and received his degree 
in veterinary medicine in June of 
1945. 

Before affiliating with Cyanamid, 
Dr. Harvey conducted his own vet- 
erinary practice at Dodge City, Kan- 
sas. 


M. J. Harvey 


J. B. Gammon to Head | 
Dannen’s Western Unit | 


DENVER—Appointment of James 
B. Gammon, Denver, as vice presi- 
dent and western division manager 
with offices in Denver has been an- 
nounced by Dannen Mills, Inc., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Gammon’s appointment marks 
the firm's “more active plans for the 
western division.” 

Mr. Gammon resigned as assistant 
vice president of the Denver US. 
National Bank with which he has 
been associated since 1953. He was in 
charge of the bank’s livestock depart- 
ment. He has been active in agri- 
cultural organizations and is chair- | 
man of the Colorado State Chamber 


| of Commerce agricultural committee. | 


J. Named to 
Machinery Group Post 


KANSAS CITY — Appointment of 
John H. Wessman as secretary-treas- | 
urer of the Grain Processing Ma- 

chinery Manufac- | 
turers Assn. has | 
been announced | 
by C. N. Hultberg, | 
president of the | 
group. 

Mr. Wessman | 
will fill the posi- | 
tion formerly held 
by Raymond J 
Walter, New York 

Mr. Wessman is | 
a graduate agri- 
cultural engineer | 
who spent a number of years with a 
major farm machinery manufactur- 
ing company and, until recently, was 
director of activities for the Feed 
Production School and Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Wessman will devote full time 
to the expanded activities of 
GPMMA. The new offices of the as- 
sociation will be at 400 West Dart- 
mouth Road, Kansas City 13. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Irregular at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures were irregular on 
the Memnhis Board of Trade the past 
week compared with a week earlier. 

The higher options reflected im- 
proved cash demand for soybean oil 
meal and cottonseed oil meal, which 
followed better mixed feed business. 

Most futures prices moved down 
early, then part of them recovered. 
Nearby July soybean oil meal ended 
below a week earlier and new crop 
options were under selling pressure 
because of favorable crop conditions 
for soybeans. 

The cottonseed oil meal board was 
quiet. Few oil mills are crushing 
seed in the Memphis territory, and 
the demand is sufficient to take care 
of light production, a broker said 
This situation was about the same 
as the previous week. Dealers said 
small lots of new crop cottonseed oi! 
meal were traded during the week 


J. H. Weesman 


Share-the-Risks Contracts Spreading 


HARRISONBURG, VA. — Three- 
way Share-the-risk and the profit 
contracts are spreading in the Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. 


The new deal, started last year by | 


Rocco Feed Co., splits profits over 
costs, three ways. The grower gets 


38%, the hatchery, 25%, and the feed | 


man gets 37%. In all the contracts so 
far, the feed man is the contractor. 
As in other contracts, the feed man 
furnishes the feed, supervision and 
medication. He bills these costs in at 
competitive prices with no pad in 
them. He’s responsible for selling the 


nishes labor, buildings and equipment. 

“It’s working out well,” says Frank 
Bonze, manager for the Kwaliteed 
Hatchery. “Growers make more | 
money and the contractor spreads 
some of the risk to both the grower 
and the hatcheryman.” If the market 
goes low enough to cause a loss on 
the birds, each member of the con- 
tract takes his own losses. 

After a little less than a year in 
operation, there are already 15 mil- 
lion birds, about 70% of the total, on 
feed in the valley under this kind of 
contract. Growers are making about 


POULTRY 


PRINCESS — Gene Chambers (center), Danville, was named 


1960 Arkansas Poultry Princess at the Arkansas Poultry Festival here and 
will represent Arkansas and the poultry industry at the Miss Universe 
Pageant July 2-10 at Miami Beach. Miss Chambers stands 5 ft., 64, in. tall, 
weighs 123 Ib. and measures 37'/,-23-36/,. She will be a freshman at the 
University of Arkansas this fall. Annette Reeves (left), Malvern, was first 
runnerup and Anna Marie Breeden, Batesville, second runnerup. Miss Cham- 
bers was awarded $1,000 cash prize, a trophy and an expense-paid trip to 


Miami Beach. 


in south Texas, adding that offerings 
from the Memphis territory are be- 
ing made by firms here. Few sales 
were reported, however. The cotton 
crop is progressing nicely. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed June 28 unchanged, compared 
with a week earlier; unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal 50¢ lower to 75¢ high- 


meal unchanged to $1 higher. Trad- 
ing for the period amounted to 3,000 
tons of unrestricted soybean oil meal. 


tine 


Ivan Scanlan Joins 
Minnesota Linseed 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ivan N. Scanlan, | 


formerly an independent feed broker 


operating as Ivan Scanlan & Co. in | 


M 'nneapolis, h a s 
joined the sales 
staff at Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., it 
was announced by 
E. H. Russell, pres- 
ident of Minnesota 
Linseed. Mr. Scan- 
lan will be close- 
ly associated with 
W. E. 
sales manager, in 
soybean and lin- 
seed meal sales, 
Mr. Russell said. Mr 
started in the feed 
Woodard -Scroggs at Sioux Falls, 
S.D., has sold his interest in his 
feed brokerage firm to his former 
partner, W. D. Haugen. 

Before starting his own business 
about 10 years ago, Mr. Scanlan man- 
aged the feed brokerage business of 
Woodbach, Inc., in Minneapolis. He is 
a member of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn 

Mr. Scanlan is a graduate of Au- 


Ivan Scanlan 


Scanlan, who 
business with 


Spirit Called Key 
To Arkansas 


Broiler Success 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—One of the 
main reasons for the success of Ar- 
kansas in broiler production is its 


er, and bulk solvent cottonseed oil | Pride in the business, said Donald P. 
| Corbett, Waterville, Me.. sresident of 


| the National 


Broiler Council, who 
spoke at the Arkansas Poultry Festi- 
val here, June 25. 

“The broiler industry in Arkansas 


| has steadily climbed until it holds 


second place in the nation,” Mr. Cor- 
bett. said. ‘“‘Not only has the state’s 
broiler production shown constant 
growth during recent years, but bet- 
ter still, it has been a pioneer in sev- 
eral new concepts in this industry.” 

He lauded individual producers to 
whom much of the credit is due for 
the speedy growth of production and 
processing in the state. 

Mr. Corbett was one of several na- 
tional poultry figures attending the 
festival. 

More than 700 producers, feed men, 
agricultural officials, business leaders 
and government officials attended the 
event, which included a beauty con- 
test at the Robinson Memorial Audi- 
torium. Beautiful, 18-year-old Gene 
Chambers was selected as Miss Poul- 
try Princess and will represent the 
state in the annual Miss Universe 
Pageant. The blue-eyed queen was 
the entry of Joe Ray Enterprises, 
Danville. 

In an earlier session, W. H. Sim- 
mons, Siloam Springs, was elected 


| president of the Arkansas Poultry 


Federation. Other new officers in- 
clude Jerry Hinshaw, Springdale, 
northwest vice president; Paul Hen- 
ry, Batesville, north central vice 


finished birds and stands good for all | 6-9¢ a bird under present markets. 
debts in the operation. | Also in the valley, one processor | 
The hatcheryman furnishes the | furnishes feed and chicks, gives the 
chicks, again billing at a strictly | grower all the net profit, just to keep 
competitive price. The grower fur- | his lines full. 


president; Paul Paladino, Russellville, 

central vice president; Ted Cameron, 

Little Rock, southwest vice president, 
(Turn to ARKANSAS, page 88) 


gustana College, Sioux Falls, S.D., 
with a degree in agricultural eco- 
nomics. Earlier he attended Waldorf | 
| College, Forest City, Iowa. 
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MADISON PLANT—This is the newly-constructed Supersweet Feeds plant 


which just began operation in Madison, Wis. The new plant is 130 ft. long, 
85 ft. wide and approximately 65 ft. high and will produce more than 70 


different types of feeds. 


SUPERSWEET 


(Continued from page 1) 


vey D. Bush, a 15-year veteran of the 
formula feed business. Both Mr. Bush 
and Mr. Mitchell are now residing in 
Madison. 


The new plant is 130 ft. long, 85 ft * 


wide and approximately 65 ft. high. 
General contractor was Vogel Bros. 
Construction Co., Madison. 

Facilities allow for the handling of 
both sacked and bulk ingredients as 
well as sacked and bulk finished feed. 
Over 70 different types of feeds will 
be produced. 

A 50-ton scale, adjacent to the 
plant, weighs incoming and outgoing 
shipments. Above the scale, bulk bins 
discharge finished feed at the rate of 
2 tons a minute. 

A fleet of trucks will be based at 
the plant for quick delivery of feed. 

This is Supersweet’s 11th plant 
and the first to be erected in Wiscon- 
sin. Other plants are in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois and 
Montreal, Quebec. 


H. D. Bush 


J. Ralph Mitchell 


Joins Sterwin Staff 


NEW YORK — J. Ralph Mitchell 
has been appointed a poultry prod- 
ucts representative for Sterwin 

Chemicals, Inc., 
announced Wil- 
liam Clark, 
|} vice president in 
charge of sales. 
Mr. Mitchell will 
| make his head- 
quarters in Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

From 1948 to 
1957 he was a 
partner in Dorn & 
Mitchell Labora- 
tories, Opelika, 
Ala., which was acquired in 1958 by 
Sterling Drug Inc. Mr. Mitchell has 
since operated a poultry supply busi- 
ness and poultry farm in association 
with his brother. 

Mr. Mitchell was first employed in 
1936 by Ada Milling Co., Ada, Okla., 
since renamed Evergreen Mills, re- 
maining there until 1946. He then 
became associated with I. D. Russell 
Co. in a sales capacity. 


J. Ralph Mitchell 


Hoffa Tells Poultry 


Producers to Organize 


LAKEWOOD, N.J.—Speaking at a 
meeting of the Central Jersey Poul- 
trymen, James R. Hoffa urged poul- 
try farmers to organize, saying that 
their combined power could force the 
nation to listen to their complaints. 

“If all the power of the 800 to 
1,000 people here tonight were har- 
nessed, you could command the re- 
spect necessary to adjust your prob- 
lems,” he told the group. 

Mr. Hoffa recently organized more 
than 1,000 southern New Jersey farm- 
ers into the New Jersey Poultry 
Farmers Union, Local 530. His ef- 
forts to organize a second local in 
the central part of the state report- 
edly met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 

Those attending the Central Jersey 
Poultrymen meeting said afterward 
they welcomed help from any quar- 
ter. They claim government support 
keeps feed prices high while eggs 
are subject to the ups and downs of 
a free market and the price of eggs 
frequently runs below the cost of 
producing them. 

Mr. Hoffa’s executive assistant, 
Joseph Konowe, outlined the follow- 
ing program to assist the farmers: 

1. Circulate petitions calling for 
repeal of New Jersey’s 1¢ per bag 
feed tax. The petitions would be hand- 
ed to Gov. Robert B. Meyner. 

2. Put a stamp on eggs so that the 
1,677,000 members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
affiliates would be sure to buy the 
stamped eggs. 

3. Send a paid professional organ- 
izer into the Central New Jersey 
area. 

Mr. Hoffa said the situation in 
New Jersey warranted another local. 
“Hoffa never guarantees,” he com- 
mented. “We only offer you our 
strength, our legal talent and our 
financing.” 


DELANEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


it in the existing food additives 
amendment. It is the Delaney clause 
in the latter amendment which has 
brought the rigid restrictions and 
problems for the feed industry. 
Industry has sought modification 
of the clause in order to provide for 
more exercise of scientific judgment. 
The color additive measure will go 
to a congressional conference com- 
mittee before further action. The 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
urged previously that feed men con- 
tact senators regarding the need for 
change in the Delaney clause. 


Merger of Daffin, 


Superior Completed 


HOPKINS, MINN. — Merger of 
Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., and Superior Separator Co., Hop- 
kins, approved by the respective 
boards of directors in May, was of- 
ficially confirmed July 1. 

The name of the new company will 
be Daffin Corp. 

Operating divisions of the new or- 
ganization are: the Farmhand Co., 
manufacturer of machine systems 
for animal feeding, hay harvesting, 
beet harvesting and materials han- 
dling; Daffin Manufacturing Corp., 
maker of mobile and stationary feed 
mills; the Fluidizer Co., air convey- 
ing systems for food, drug and chemi- 
cal industries, and the Superior Co., 
processing systems for the grain, seed 
and feed trades. 

Headquarters of the new company 
will be in Hopkins. Officers are: I. A. 
Daffin, chairman of the board; C. F. 
Pierson, president and chief execu- 
tive officer; F. P. Watts, vice presi- 
dent—finance; A. A. Kole, vice presi- 
dent; A. H. Seed, secretary and treas- 
urer; C. H. Dodd, assistant secretary; 
R. W. Long, assistant secretary, and 
E. C. Beezer, assistant treasurer. 


C. C. Milnes Named 


Dawe’s Territory Head 


CHICAGO—Appointment of Char- 
les C. Milnes as territory manager 
for Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., has 
been announced by 


D. B. Kinkaid, © 
vice  president— | 
marketing. 

Mr. Milnes will | 
represent the com- | 
pany in the sale | 
of its feed fortifi- | 
cation products in 
a territory com- 
prised of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colora- 
do and Wyoming. 

He is a graduate Come 
of the University of Illinois with a 
degree in agricultural economics and 
has 12 years experience in feed and 
feed ingredient sales. 


Puerto Rico Reports 


Blackstrap Sales 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Puerto Ri- 
can sugar cane processing planis 
have sold more than 300,000 gal. of 
1960 crop blackstrap, 90.4 degrees Brix 
at 8¢ gal., f.o.b. Puerto Rican port, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
ports. Sale was made to local dis- 
tributors. 

Citrus molasses stocks on hand 
June 15 were 1.1 million gallons com- 
pared to 2.8 million gallons as of the 
same date last year, according to 
trade sources. 

Corn molasses (hydrol) produced 
in May, 1960, amounted to 1.6 million 
gallons compared to 1.5 million pro- 
duced in May last year. Cumulative 
production of corn molasses from Jan. 
1 to May 31 this year was 8.7 mil- 
lion gallons, slightly more than the 
8.4 million produced in the same 
months a year earlier. 


New Hog Feed Made 
By Southern States 


RICHMOND, VA.—A new swine 
feed, 13% Hog Feed, is being pro- 
duced by Southern States Coopera- 
tive, according to the group’s publica- 
tion, Service Guide. 

The new feed, made available from 
the Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk 
and Seaford mills, was introduced to 
take advantage of favorably priced 
barley which will be available for the 
next few weeks, the cooperative ex- 
plained. The new feed will be dis- 
continued when the barley supply is 
gone. 


Stilbestrol Nets 
$125,000 a Year 


For lowa Foundation 


AMES, IOWA — Stilbestrol has 
earned at least $750,000, perhaps 
close to a million dollars for the 
Iowa State University Research 
Foundation. The net from stilbestrol 
royalties, after expenses, in 1959 was 
$125,000. 

This was noted this week in a re- 
port in the Des Moines Register. 

The foundation holds a use patent 
on the feeding of diethylstilbestro] to 
beef cattle, and the foundation re- 
ceives the royalties from Eli Lilly & 
Co., which was licensed to produce 
the stilbestrol for feed use. 

The developer of stilbestrol feed- 
ing, Dr. Wise Burroughs of Iowa 
State, receives 15% of the royalties 
after expenses, the Register story 
points out. His stilbestrol income, fig- 
ured at 15% of the $125,000 profit re- 
ceived by the research foundation in 
1959, would amount to $18,750. 

Dr. George M. Browning, associ- 
ate director of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, pointed out that 
it is the Iowa policy that persons who 
contribute toward a product or proc- 
ess share in it if it turns out to be 
profitable. 

Dr. Browning noted that the funds 
resulting from the stilbestrol patent 
are the research exception. Most re- 
search patents do not return enough 
revenue to pay the initial costs of 
taking out the patent. 

Stilbestrol, however, is a real sub- 
sidizer which, Dr. Browning empha- 
sizes, is “in turn supporting further 
research at the university.” 

The Register report said that the 
foundation fund has received about 
$150,000 a year from sstilbestrol, 
which is now fed to most beef cattle. 
In 1959, the amount for the founda- 
tion after expenses was $125,000. 

The support of further research 
which the income provides is reflected 
in the expansion of the animal nutri- 
tion research staff at Iowa State, ac- 
cording to Dr. Burroughs, During the 

(Turn to STILBESTROL, page 89) 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars Per Ton) 

a 
June June wom 
28, 1, previous 
1960 1960 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 61.85 60.70 T's 
Cottonseed meal .... 60.85 60.60 25 
Linseed meal ....... 65.55 66.40 — .85 
Copra cake or meal.. 70.50 70.50 ese 
Peanut meal ........ 51.75 51.25 
80.7 79.7 1.0 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal .......... 72.05 72.45 — .40 
cee 40 70.60 — .20 
meal 93.75 94.10 — .35 
66.2 65 — 3 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 42.40 43.20 — .80 
Dist. dried grains .. 48.60 48.10 + .50 
Brewers dried grains. 35.45 35.95 — .50 
66.5 6173 — 8 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Midds. and shorts .. 40.15 
68.4 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Hominy feed ........ 40.80 40.95 — .15 
Rise 28.50 28.50 eae 
62.4 6246 — 2 
ALFALFA MEAL 


ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS . 
Prices at prin. mkts 
cond 40.90 41.00 — .10 
case 47.30 47.40 — .10 
38.00 38.70 — .70 
Grain sorghums ..... 35.60 36.20 — .60 
65.9 66.2 — 3 


*Base jod of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Kericulteral Marketing Service, USDA. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| — 
- 
| 
A. F. Mitehell 
| 
35.80 — .25 
39.60 55 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.40 45.50 — .10 
74 — 2 
| MOLASSES, FEEDING 
| Prices at prin. mkts.. 20.58 20.58 ane 
61.2 bare 
| 


That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, W. Y. GY 


IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


NUMBER OF EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 

BIRDS CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
CSC TEST #23 524 $15.34 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 $13.95 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 $ 9.50 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 $ 6.55 
COLLEGE TEST #82 600 $21.85 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 $22.58 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4%2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 
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that’s the amount of 

zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 

One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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More Important Role Seen for 
Production School as Industry 
Strives to Improve Efficiency 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

A farmer in the Southeast tells a 
newspaper reporter how he has taken 
to processing his own feed... A 
feeder in the Corn Belt describes his 
system for grinding and mixing feed 
. .. An agricultural college tells of 
“do-it-yourself” feed mixing develop- 
ments ... A feed manufacturer men- 
tions how one of his formerly largest 
customers has gone into feed mixing 
. . « The Department of Agriculture 
issues a report on a new system for 
automatic poultry feed processing and 
handling on the farm. 

These are just some of the symp- 
toms of a problem with which an in- 
creasing number of feed men are con- 
cerned. It is a problem which is 
focusing new attention on the impor- 
tance of the greatest efficiency pos- 
sible in the production and distribu- 
tion of formula feed. 

The problem, of course, varies 
among areas and among different 
types of feed operations, but many 
persons in the industry are devoting 
a considerable amount of attention 
to ways in which they can adjust and 
improve their operations, both now 
and over the longer term, in order to 
compete with on-farm feed process- 


ing. 
More Important Role 

In view of this situation, some of 
the feed and allied industry men in- 
volved in planning and conducting 
the Feed Production School look up- 
on the school as playing an increas- 
ingly important role in the industry 
—this year and in the years to come. 
In fact, some feel that the school can 
be one of the key factors in both the 
survival and progress of the feed 
manufacturing industry in a chang- 
ing agriculture. 

The 1960 Production School, spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, Inc., 
will be held Sept. 21-23 at the Con- 
tinental Hotel in Kansas City. And 
the program, the sponsor promises, 
will include “new information of vital 
importance to the future of every 
formula feed manufacturer.” 

Some of the principal discussions 
will deal with some basic feed plant 
operations — particle reduction, pro- 
portioning and mixing. In addition, 
there will be talks and research re- 
ports which will provide new infor- 


mation on such things as pelleting, 
feed handling and liquid handling. 
FDA Compliance 

A special feature this year will 
cover another aspect of feed milling 
which is of vital importance to the 
feed man. This is a session which will 
be devoted to presenting practical in- 
formation and advice on just how to 
comply with Food and Drug Admin- 
istration requirements on mill opera- 
tions in the production and handling 
of medicated feeds. 

As FDA inspections of feed mills 
are stepped up, more and more feed 
men are aware of the problems in 
living with FDA requirements, and 
of the need for information on how 
to meet these requirements in their 
inventory control, materials handling, 
mixing and other phases of mill op- 
erations. 

Also, they are aware of the need to 
step up efficiency in feed production. 
In this connection, it may be appro- 
priate to recall some comments by 
Oakley Ray, director of market re- 
search for the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in a Feedstuffs article 
in May. 

No. 1 Job 

It is recognized that some feed 
manufacturers are or will be involved 
rather directly, through various types 
of programs, in the production and 
marketing of meat, milk and eggs. 
But those who have hitched their 
future to the feed business itself 
should remember that the No. 1 job 
of a feed manufacturer is to do the 
most efficient job possible of pro- 
ducing and distributing feed. 

Mr. Ray pointed out: “Agricultural 
producers are the feed industry's cus- 
tomers. Producers also are the indus- 
try’s most important competition in 
producing feed. The size of the aver- 
age farm production unit is continu- 
ing to increase. This will intensify the 
struggle to determine who will pro- 
duce the increasing feed supplies 
which will be needed. 

“Most producers would prefer not 
to enter the feed manufacturing busi- 
ness—just as most feed manufactur- 
ers would prefer to operate independ- 
ently of the producing end. Producers 
are not likely to enter the feed busi- 
ness in large numbers as long as 
manufacturers deliver feed to them 
more efficiently than they can pro- 


CHECKING MATERIAL—Two members of the Production School plan- 
ning committee check over visual material to be presented at the school 
by speaker George Thomas (center), Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. The 


committee members are Dr. Harry Pfost (left), Kansas State University, 
and Dr. Otto Hill, Western Farmers Assn., Seattle. 


SCREENING SESSION—A “screening session” at which prospective speakers 
made actual presentations of material planned for the 1960 Feed Production 
School was held recently in Kansas City in preparation for the school itself, 
set for Sept. 21-23. Through this session, speakers are offered suggestions 
and advice. The above picture is a partial view of the session. 


COMMITTEE—Planning and advisory committee members for the 1960 
Feed Production School, to be held Sept. 21-23 in Kansas City, listen to Max 
Cooley (right), general chairman, discuss some of the program plans. Front 
row, left to right, Roger Berglund, Feedstuffs; Dr. Harry Pfost, Kansas State 
University; Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskalocsa, Iowa; Dr. Otto Hill, 
Western Farmers Assn., Seattle, and C. E. Swick, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, 
Iowa. Second row, Jerry Karstens, Feed Age; Frank Kaiser, Feeds Illustrated; 
Robert Wornick, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind.; Eric Carlson, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas 
City. The industry men are members of the planning committee; the trade 
press representatives serve on an advisory committee. 


| 


PLANNING TALKS—Five of the speakers who will address the 1960 Pro- 


duction School are discussing their presentations. Left to right, Warren 
Armstrong, Nutrena Mills; Gail Allen, B. F. Gump Co.; Robert \Fredrikson 
(standing), Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; Charles Hotchkiss, American Cyanamid 
Co., and Ernest Gardner, Hardy Scale Co. i 


NEW CHAIRMAN—Feed Production School President Lioyd S. Larson (left) 
and Board Chairman Larry Alley (right) congratulate Eric Oarlson, Ralston 
Purina Oo., St. Louis, on his appointment as general chairman of the 1961 
Production School. Mr. Carlson is research chairman for this year’s school. 
Appointment now of chairmen for future schools is part of a longer range 
planning program. 
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vide it. Unless manufacturers can 
provide this service, however, most 
of tomorrow’s farmers will process 
whatever feed they need. In that 
event, there might be no separate 
feed manufacturing industry. I am 
confident that the majority of feed 
manufacturers can meet the challenge 
— if they give most of their attention 
to this one objective. 

“The time to take action to meet 
this threat is now.” 

Thus, the basic job of the feed in- 
dustry is to produce a better product 
more cheaply than it can be done on 
the farm. And, convinced that this 
will continue to be possible, some of 
those working on the Feed Produc- 
tion School are determined, through 
the school, to help feed men accom- 
plish this in the part of the problem 
involved in feed milling operations. 


Screening Session 

This feeling was evident among 
some of the Production School com- 
mittee members and others as they 
gathered in Kansas City recently for 
a program “screening session” and 
committee meeting held to finalize 
plans for the school in September. 

The screening session technique. 
while relatively new, is being adopted 
by other groups, too. The idea is to 
go through each presentation to be 
made at a coming event and then 
provide constructive criticism and 
suggestions for the speakers in re- 
gard to information being offered, 
v'sual aids, manner of presentation, 
etc.—the goal of all of this, of course, 


being to assure a program which | 
will be of as much practical help and | 
interest to those attending as pos- | 


sible. 
At the Production School screening 


session, speakers were on hand and | 


presented their talks and material 
for illustration as they have planned 
the presentations for the school itself. 
Members of the school committee lis- 
tened to and viewed the material, rec- 
orded their reactions and suggestions, 
and then put together “critiques” 


which will be used by the speakers | 
to improve their presentations. | 

This system was regarded favor- | 
ably by the speakers as well as the | 
committee members. And the net re- | 
sult, say Production School officials, 
will be a program in September which 
should go a long way in providing in- | 
formation and answers to questions 
on some important aspects of feed 
plant operation. 

Program Plans 

Taking part in the program Sept. 
21-23 will be both feed men and ma- 
chinery company experts. In addition 
to the scheduled talks, there will be 
opportunities for school enrollees to 
put questions to speakers in panel 
discussion sessions. 

The session on FDA compliance is 
being worked out with the coopera- 
tion of FDA officials and the Feed 
Additives Council. This session will 
go into considerable detail on such 
things as inventory control and han- 
dling of premixes, feed mixing, and 

Continued on page 14 


FDA COMPLIANCE—George Vinz and Al Russell of the Kansas City office 
of the Food and Drug Administration go over material on FDA compliance 
with two speakers whose talks will also cover FDA requirements in the mill. 
Left to right are Dr. James Hamilton, Consumers Cooperative Assn., Kansas 
City; Mr. Vinz; Mr. Russell; and Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
Cal., who also is chairman of the technical committee of the Feed Additives 
Council. 


SPEAKERS—Some of the prospective Production School 
speakers who took part in the recent screening session 
are pictured here. In the first photo, left to right, are 
Harold Roskamp, Roskamp Huller Manufacturing Co.; 
Ralph Coho, Daffin Manufacturing Co.; George Thomas, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., and Roy Stiger, Sprout, Waldron 


& Cc. The second picture shows some of those who will 
cover proportion'ng and mixing on the school program: 
G. A. Carlson, Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co.; Vernon 


Hayes, Hayes & Stolz Industrial Manufacturing Co.; 
Charles C. Ward, Ralston Purina Co., and W. L. Hami'l- 
ton, Richardson Scale Co. 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


To 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


PAR 


sparking new business , . 
Back Saver... 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


unit. 


Oskaloosa, lowa Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


\ AY 
\\ 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the ee 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining xs 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
. takes the backache out of customer. service. 
attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
Skoop Skipper . . . tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3,.0r 4 compartment units. 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


E-Z UNLOADER 


Dloads 4 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 


Pamco positive seal 


AST GRAND FORKS, MINN. 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 
JUniper 3-6421 
Jefferson, Georgia 
EMerson 7-8594 
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®S A WEEK WITH 


tilbosol makes the 


eed dollar 


“I figure for every dollar my customers 
put in, they get $10 to $14 back” 


That’s big “Mike”? Bjorklund talking, a familiar 
sight to farmers around Fairmont, Minnesota. Mike 
is a feed service man and drives some 50,000 miles 
a year. He works 11 hours a day (Saturdays, too), 
and calls on 72 feeders a week. In addition to his 
normal sales duties, Mike also gathers feeder result 
stories for a television show sponsored by his feed 
company. So when it comes to facts and figures, 
Mike speaks with authority. 


““My feeders like Stilbosol,” Mike reported, “be- 
cause it gives them cheap'gains. From the time the 
cattle are in the yards until they load out to market, 
the average daily gain runs around 2.4 to 2.5 lbs.— 


this includes both steers and heifers. For greater gains 
on less feed, you just can’t beat feeds with Stilbosol.” 


Mike was the first feed salesman we visited. His 

everyday activities combined with those of the other 

five salesmen made some interesting statistics: 

¢ They drive over 250,000 miles per year. 

¢ They call on 309 cattle feeders every week (over 
15,000 a year). 

¢ 76% of the cattle in their territories are Stilbosol- 
fed. 

e Average daily gain of these cattle: 
steers—2.63 lbs. heifers—2.36 Ibs. 


Now, let’s meet the others... 


| 
> 


Gale Moore sells feed for a small mill in western Iowa. 
“We usually talk college figures,” Gale explained, “‘be- 
cause we don’t conduct our own experiments. Because 
our feeders have to make a profit, we know Stilbosol is 
doing-a job. One customer of ours recently took his first 
bunch of cattle clear through on our feed with Stilbosol. 
From Omaha payweight back to Omaha payweight, his 
cattle gained better than 3 Ibs. a day, the first time his 
cattle have gained this fast.” 


We found Milford ‘“‘Sag’’ Sagness in his company’s booth 
at the annual Sioux Empire Farm Show. “‘Sag”’ travels 
the east central part of South Dakota and is a Vo-Ag 
graduate from South Dakota State. “Stilbosol is one of 
the major developments in cattle feeding that have 
helped feeders get maximum gain and maximum income 
for dollar invested,” declared Sag. “Feeds containing 
Stilbosol are a 1960 ration. If you don’t feed it... it’s 
like comparing a 1960 ration with a 1940 ration. Feeders 
who accept these new developments are the ones who 
will stay in business.”’ 
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Clarence Campbell covers southeastern South Dakota, and has been a feed 
salesman for 17 years. “I like to sell our feeds with Stilbosol,” explains Clarence. 
“It helps feeders get more gain, and at the same time lowers their feed costs. 
My feeders report 4 to 4 lb. more daily gain over cattle not fed Stilbosol.” 


Elton Rutledge is Cattle Feed Department 
Manager for a large mill in Missouri. His 
sales duties take him to Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Missouri. “Our 
company was one of the first to apply for 
Stilbosol in our feeds,’’ Elton volunteered. 
“We first fed it to our cattle on our research 
farm before it was released for public use. 
We still feed it. It gives us more gain and 
better feed conversion. As a matter of fact, 
we can’t afford not to feed Stilbosol.”” Elton 
visits his company’s well-equipped labo- 
ratory several times monthly to check on 
protein content of his feeds as well as 
competitors’ feeds, and to analyze cus- 
tomers’ silage for protein and Vitamin A. 


Case Dykstra hails from Sioux City, 
Iowa. Here, you see him at the 
stockyards. “‘I don’t get-down here 
as often as I should,” Case said, 
“but I like to talk to feeders and 
get the feeling of the market. And 
I know that with our feeds con- 
taining Stilbosol, feeders can expect 
15% better feed efficiency on 10% 
less feed. If our company was not 
convinced of this, we wouldn’t have 
Stilbosol in our feeds. We have our 
own experimental farm, and our 
feeding tests prove what I’ve just 
said. For every dollar invested, I 
feel that our customers get $10 to 
$12 in return.” 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly ond Company's 
trademark for diethylstilbestrol 
premix which is manufactured 


and sold under exclusive license 
granted by lowa State College 
Research Foundation, Inc. under 
its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 
Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B,, * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF EL! LILLY AND COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


SPECIALTY FEEDS 


In your efforts to increase your vol- 
ume and expand your feed opera- 
tions, are you overlooking the field of 
“specialty feeds”? Each year many 
alert feed manufacturers add some of 
these feeds to their line and increase 
their profits. These include feeds for 
dogs and cats, rabbits, fish, calves, 
ducks, pigeons, mink, foxes or chin- 
chillas. In your area one or more of 
these species is probably present in 
great enough numbers to make it 
rofitable to provide a special feed 
or them. These feeds are only “spe- 
cial” because they are generally man- 
ufactured in smaller quantities than 
standard rations. For the most part 
they can be produced with the in- 
gredients ordinarily handled by the 
average feed mill and without any 
special equipment. Only dog foods 
and milk replacer type calf meals re- 
quire special ingredients which may 
not normally be carried in stock. 
These are easily obtained through 
your regular sources of supply. 


The dog population of the country in- 
creases by at least 800,000 animals 
each year. Today there are at least 
25 million dogs in the continental 
U.S. With the general population 
movement from cities to suburban 
areas, many dog owners and kennels 
are now direct customers of local 
mills or feed stores. 


The increase in the number of fisher- 
man dude ranches and production of 
game fish by conservation groups, 
along with advances in the science of 
fish nutrition, have expanded the 
market for fish pellets in many areas. 
We know of producers of trout and 
other fish for fisherman’s dude 
ranches who spend more than $100,- 
000 each year for fish pellets. 


Extended use of balanced pellets for 
pigeons has enabled feed manufac- 
turers to supply a feed which for- 
merly could only be provided by firms 
which handled and blended seeds. 
Pellets for rabbits and chinchillas 
have become important profit items 
on the price lists of many feed manu- 
facturers. Ducks are excellent cus- 
tomers for feed. They grow rapidly 
and convert feed into tasty meat 
ve efficiently. Good high-quality 
calf meals or calf milk replacers can 
enable the dairyman to market more 
whole milk and generally also to pro- 
duce a sturdier, healthier calf. Mink 
and other fur bearers in certain areas 
can be major consumers of your 
products. 


Mark-ups are greater on specialty 
feeds than on your standard rations 
for poultry, swine, dairy cattle, beef 
and sheep. 


It will pay you to survey your trade 
area. You will be amazed at the pos- 
sibilities that exist for big business 
in specialty feeds. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
* 
Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month, This popular column appears reg- 


ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


Peter Haa d 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 STREET « DALLAS 7 


PROGRAM DISCUSSION—Prospective speakers for the 1960 Production 
School, pictured at the screening session, are discussing some of the program 
plans. Left to right, Robert Stroup, Sprout, Waldron & Co.; Jack Fitzgerald, 
Wolf Management Engineering Co.; R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gamble Co., 


and Al Bohl, Wolf Management. 


controlling contamination in mixing 
and conveying. Special information 
and visual aid material has been gath- 
ered in order to show just what is 
involved throughout a mill in meet- 
ing the FDA requirements. 

Some of the other school talks, too, 
will touch upon FDA requirements. 
Discussions of premixing and mixing 
operations are an example. 

One of the basic topics for this 
year’s school will be particle reduc- 
tion, and this will include presenta- 
tions on the operation of hammer 
mills, roller mills, attrition mills and 
other units. Some of these as well 
as other talks will include the pre- 
sentation of new research informa- 
tion which is expected to help put 
feed manufacturing on a still more 
precise and efficient basis. 

The talks and visual material on 
proportioning will bring feed men up 
to date on developments in semi- 
automatic batching systems, automa- 
tic systems and volumetric and gravi- 
metric feeders. 

Several talks will get into various 
phases of premixing and mixing— 
dealing with topics like these: han- 
dling dry premixes; principles of pre- 
mix blenders; vertical batch mixers; 
horizontal batch mixers; drop-bottom 
mixers; continuous mixing; liquid 
handling as related to mixing. 


Special Reports 

Several special presentations and 
research reports also are planned for 
the school. For example, there will 
be a presentation on possibilities in 
simultaneous proportioning of in- 
gredients; a research report on ex- 
tending pellet mill die life; a discus- 
sion of tracer techniques in connec- 
tion with ingredient dispersal; infor- 
mation on new techniques in bagged 
feed handling; a report revealing new 


— 


findings on mixing efficiency; and a 
new color film which will make pos- 
sible new understanding of bin flow 
and its problems. 

Throughout the program, say Pro- 
duction School leaders, one of the 
basic ideas is to provide information 
and suggestions which will help feed 
men attain the efficiency which some 
feel is of vital importance at this 
time. In effect, they regard the school 
as part of an almost crusade-like ef- 
fort to help the industry maintain and 
then improve its position in agricul- 
ture. 

Lloyd Larson, president of Feed 
Production School, Inc., noted that 
at one time the annual school pro- 
vided primarily a forum for an in- 
formal exchange of production ideas. 
That is still one basic function. But 
in addition, Mr. Larson points out, 
the school now is endeavoring to get 
more into some of the unknowns and 
finer points, too. Both research pro- 
jects and special presentations, he 
said, are designed to help feed mills 
advance still further in their tech- 
niques and methods. 

As some of those involved with the 
school put it, the industry will have 
to become more of a controlled proc- 
ess industry—an industry which will 
render a service that cannot other- 
wise be provided. 

At any rate, there are those in the 
feed and allied industries who are 
viewing feed production and handling 
techniques with renewed attention, 


particularly in view of farm mixing 


developments. And they feel that 
more feed men should take advan- 
tage of things like the Production 
School to help their own operations 
and the industry as a whole to re- 
tain and advance their positions as 
key factors in animal agriculture. 


LOOKING AHEAD—These men are discussing some of the plans for the 
1960 Feed Production School and also future schools, Standing is Max Cooley, 
Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo., 1960 chairman. Seated, left to right, are 
Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Kansas City, member of the board of 
Feed Production School, Inc., and chairman for 1962; Robert Wornick, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., research committee member, and Eric 
Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., St, Louis, research chairman this year and gen- 


eral chairman for 1961. 


New Pfizer Research 
Laboratories Described 


NEW YORK—The newest research 
facility of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.— 
the firm’s medical research labora- 
tories at Groton, Conn.—is now op- 
erating at full complement. 

A special photo and word report 
on the facilities in the new build- 
ing’s 160,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
was recently sent out by Pfizer's 
agricultural sales division. 

“One of the functions of Groton 
is basic research on compounds that 
may well find use in the field of ag- 
riculture,” it was pointed out by J. 
Jerome Thomson, vice president and 
director of the division. “This has 
been the recorod of the past, for 
much of the research that has pushed 
forward the frontiers of agriculture 
was performed in laboratories like 
this.” 

The brochure notes that intensified 
Pfizer research and development 
needed for the continued advance of 
the health sciences is now proceeding 
in the “beautifully designed and 
functionally equipped” new facility 
at Groton. Within its walls have 
been assembled the scientists, tech- 
nicians, costly research tools and 
laboratory equipment which, togeth- 
er, constitute the apparatus of dis- 
covery. Chemical, biochemical and 
microbiological research laboratories 
are consolidated in the building, close 
to a manufacturing plant at Groton. 
The report goes on to describe and 
illustrate the many different types 
of research facilities in the unit and 
to point out the role and progress 
of research. 

As Mr. Thomson noted, “We at 
Pfizer have long recognized the value 
of a sound, well planned research 
program. One step in our planning 
was the building of a functionally de- 
signed and completely equipped re- 
search facility at Groton.” 

Mr. Thomson explained that when 
discoveries are made which may find 
use in agriculture, such compounds 
will be taken to the company’s re- 
search and development center, 
at Terre Haute, Ind., for field appli- 
cation and testing. 

“Therefore,” he said, “with this 
new facility in full operation, we are 
devoting more attention at our re- 
search farm to directing a stepped 
up program of actual on-the-farm 
field testing. Our scientists are su- 
pervising an accelerated program of 
field trials in poultry and livestock 
farming. For instance, large-scale 
broiler trials are under way already 
in the Cullman, Ala., area, where 
Pfizer’s new poultry diagnostic lab- 
oratory is operating.” 


Nulaid eles Rumors 
About Plant Closings 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL. — Reports 
that the Nulaid Egg Assn. was go- 
ing to close two of its California 
feed plants in the near future were 
denied by Horace Nobmann, the as- 
sociation’s production manager. 

Recent reports indicated that the 
plants at Stockton and Merced would 
close as ‘soon as the new Turlock 
plant opened. At that time, the 
Petaluma plant would handle opera- 
tions as far north as Sacramento. 
Nulaid said that some hauling from 
Petaluma to Sacramento has already 
been going on, but said it was not 
cause for alarm. 

Whether the plants close will de- 
pend entirely on the volume of busi- 
ness, Mr. Nobmann said. There are 
no plans to close any plants in the 
state. 


ALFALFA MILL BURNS 
MARTIN, MICH.—Fire swept the 
Huss Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Martin-Wil- 
liston Road, north of Martin. N. L. 
Huss, owner of the mill, said he could 
not immediately determine the cause 
of the blaze or estimate the damage. 
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Hammermills 


| Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
the wide selection of Jacobson Hammernmills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding char- 
acteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of qual- 
ity grinding, most efficient use of 


power, and minimum maintenance 
fe: costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
an ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
oa : help you select precisely the right ham- 
€. mermill from the complete Jacobson 
line. 
— 
UNIVr Nes P 
: 
Cr "ED gy 
WORKS 


Jocobson UNIVERSAL Model 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


| Jacobson MASTER Re- Jacobson AJACS Ham- 
mote Screen Change mermill for custom grind- 
Hammermill for cus- 
tom grinding. 3 sizes; 

change. 5 sizes; 20 to 
60 to 140 H.-P. 


Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote Screen 
Change Hammermill. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS 
Model “IT” Hammer- 
mill. 4 sizes; 20 to 
100 H.P. 


Jacobson PULVERATOR for 
moderate grinding capacity 
or finishing dry products. 5 
sizes; ¥% to 15 H.P. 


Jacobson SPEEDY 
Grinder. 1 size; 5 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
"*Junior’’ Hammermill. 3 


sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Feed Checked for 
Pesticide Residue 


LAKE TAHOE, CAL. — The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agri- 
culture’s program on grain residues 
was outlined at a meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Creamery Operators Assn. at 
Lake Tahoe by William E. Warne, di- 
rector of the department. 

California, the only state with a 
pesticide residue law, has an exten- 
sive service organized to protect the 
dairyman from adulterated feeds, he 
said. 

Samples of hay and other fodder 
are drawn, with particular attention 
being paid to such feed going to dairy 
animals. 

In the past year, 21 investigations 
have been made following reports 
received from the bureau of chemis- 
try on contaminated feed, and in all 
instances when such feeds were 
found on the premises, the dairyman 


was ordered not to feed them to dairy 
cattle. 

Mr. Warne went on to explain the 
program dealing with dairy feeds. 
The commercial feed laboratory of 
the bureau of field crops is making 
spot checks for pesticide residues on 
official samples of mixed dairy feeds, 
he said. Ingredients likely to contain 
DDT or similar pesticide residue are 
analyzed. 

The presence of DDT or similar 
pesticide residue in a mixed feed, or 
in a feed ingredient, is reported to 
the manufacturer or purchaser. This 
report indicates that the product is 
unsuitable for dairy feed. 

Commercial feeds containing over 
seven parts per million of DDT or 
similar residues may not be sold for 
animal feed until and unless a great- 
er tolerance is authorized, he said. 
This contaminated feed is “red 
tagged” pending disposition into 
channels other than for feeding pur- 


poses. 
Upon receipt of information from 
the bureau of dairy service of cases 


where contamination of milk or milk 
products has occurred and feed is 
suspected, the bureau of field crops 
assists in sampling and analyzing the 
suspected feeds, Mr. Warne ex- 
plained. Reversing the process, the 
bureau of dairy service is notified im- 
mediately by the bureau of field crops 
of any commercial dairy feed found 
to contain DDT or similar residue. 

The county agricultural commis- 
sioner is informed of any commercial 
feed found in his county containing 
pesticide residues in excess of the tol- 
erance. For instance, apple pomace, 
known usually to carry high concen- 
trations of DDT, is not permitted to 
be used in dairy feeds, unless proven 
free of DDT, Mr. Warne said. 

Mr. Warne also commented on re- 
ports of the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by President Eisen- 
hower on uses of chemicals in the 
production and marketing of foods. 
He said the report emphasized the 
need for “rule of reason” in all de- 
cisions in these matters, and urged 
research by federal, state and private 


Peebles’ Exclusive Storage System 
Guarantees Year-around Dried Whey Supply 


You can always be sure of a plentiful 
supply of high quality Peebles’ Dried 
Whey products regardless of the season. 
Western has solved the all-season supply 
problem with a unique storage system. 

During the peak season, millions of 
pounds of liquid condensed whey are 
stored in huge tanks that are temperature 
controlled to maintain freshness and pur- 
ity. During the off-season, Western can 
draw on this supply at your convenience. 

The product is spray-dried to retain un- 
identified growth factor benefits and su- 
perior protein content. Uniform color and 
distribution in mixed feeds are assured. 


DIVISION OF eB DAIRIES, INC. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN » World-Wide Supplier of Quality Products 


Only Peebles’ products can guarantee 
year-around availability, superior spray- 
dried processing and unvarying high 
quality. 32 plants across the country 
offer convenient service within easy 
reach. 

Write for complete information about 
Peebles’ Dried Whey products and how 
they can be of profit to you. Address: 
Dept. 54A. 


industries to discover additional safe 
and effective materials for the pro- 
duction and processing of foods. 
“Apparently this rule of reasona- 
bleness is acceptable,” he said. “It is 
reported to me that at present the 
Food and Drug Administration poli- 
cy relating to milk and milk prod- 
ucts is that action will not be taken 
unless they contain more than 2.5 
parts per million of DDT on the fat 
basis. While I have not seen this 
policy in writing, it is being widely 
circulated and, at this time, it is not 
repudiated by FDA officials.” 


Toledo Scale Names 
General Sales Head 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Frank D. In- 
stone has been appointed general 
sales manager of Toledo Scale Co., 
division of Toledo 
Scale Corp., ac- 
cording to Richard 
Y. Moss, ~ general 
manager of the di- 
vision. 

Mr. Instone will 
assume full re- 
sponsibility for 
the administration 
of sales division 
operations at the 
home office and in 
the field. Since 
joining the company in 1957, he has 
served as manager of the custom 
products division. Under his admin- 
istration, company officials say, cus- 
tom equipment operations expanded 
notably in the range of products of- 
fered to meet material control prob- 
lems in industry. These products in- 
clude automatic bulkweighers, re- 
mote-setting batch controls, automat- 
ie classifiers for in-motion weight 
characteristics inspection and elec- 
tronic load cell scales. 

Prior to his association with the 
company, Mr. Instone held sales and 
engineering management positions 
with St. Regis Paper Co. and Rich- 
ardson Scale Co., where he obtained 
an extensive background of weighing 
experience in the feed, construction 
materials, flour and chemical and 
allied fields. 


F. D. Instone 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 


Put Full “Feed 
Power” In Every 
Ton, with... 


Specifide’s 


VITAMIN 
SOURCE 


Use 1 5-lb. Can 
Per Ton of Feed 


@ Here are laboratory-exact 
fortifications with full po- 
tency growth-promoting vita- 
mins for every ton of feed 
he mix. Available in 7 dif- 
erent blends. No mixing or 
measuring problems . . . and 
NO WASTE. 


Write T for 
Full Information! 
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Increase 


orn By 
HOUSTON 


Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products ... and at the same time are able to pass on . . . to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 


ti1tler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


reduce c 
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they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate ... BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with .. . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 

5904 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 


Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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PURINA FELLOWSHIP WINNERS — Four agricultural college graduate 
students who are studying under Ralston Purina fellowships recently visited 
the company headquarters in St. Louis. Each year Ralston Purina research 
fellowships are awarded to 10 outstanding graduate students studying animal 
husbandry, poultry husbandry, dairy husbandry or veterinary medicine. Shown 
are (left to right): J. D. Sykes, vice president of Ralston Purina; Curtis W. 
Richardson, University of Missouri; Woodie P. Williams, Jr., Texas A&M 
College; Margery Jean Twombly, University of California; Bruce E. Mc- 
Donald, University of Alberta, and Donald Danforth, chairman of the board 
of directors of Ralston Purina. 


Feed Firm Expands; 
Plans to Concentrate 


On Pelleted Rations 


BURLEY, IDAHO — The Union 
Seed Co. is undertaking an expansion 
program which, upon completion, will 
give the firm a feed mill capable of 
manufacturing 10 tons of feed per 
hour and provide storage for one mil- 
lion bushels. 

Cc. J. Hendricks, manager of the 
company, says the storage will in- 
clude 10 overhead bins, a molasses 
unit, pellet mill, a 2% ton mixer, and 
enough bulk trucks to take care of 
customers who use feed in this form. 

“We will make several kinds of 
feed,” said Mr. Hendricks, “but our 
primary interest is in lamb feeding. 
There are 150,000 lambs born annual- 
ly in a 50-mile radius of Burley, and 
many of these are put into small 
farm feedlots and fed from July un- 
til March.” 

Here in the Snake River Valley and 
its tributaries, many small farms of 


Has the Answers 


to ANIMAL FAT FEED MIXING 


You can forget about all the “problems” cognected 
with mixing animal fats into your feed. Balling, 
clogging, induced instability, mechanical difficulties are 
a thing of the past with Wenger Animal Fat Mixing 
equipment. Now you can mix these ever-more-popular 
fats smoothly, evenly into poultry feeds, dairy feeds 
or pellet mashes with Wenger packaged Unit 

Fat Mixers or Multi-Blenders, both of which are 
produced in 3 models, with capacities from 7 to 

50 tons per hour. 


WENGER SERIES 750 ANIMAL 
FAT MIXER 

Here’s one of Wenger's Packaged Unit Fat Mixers — the 

most satisfactory way to mix animal fats into premixed 

mash feeds. These fine units are high speed mixers equipped 

with built-in 400-gallon fat tanks, automatic temperature 

conditioning, agitation, metered flow fot pump etc. to 

apply the fat to the feed at just the right temperature and 

. in just the right proportion. Unit illustrated has capacity 

> te 20 tons an hour. Other sizes of fat mixers also available 

a — 900 Series with capacity to 8 tons and 1275 Series 

Animal Fat Feed Mixer with capacities to 50 tons per 

hour. 3 models of Multi-Blenders also available to handle 

! simultaneous application of several liquids — animal fats, 
molasses, fish solubles, etc. 


WENGER SERIES 100 ANIMAL 
FAT FEEDER 3 mokes it easy and profitable tc 


blend fats into your formula feeds through your present 
high speed mixing equipment or Wenger Hi-Molasses Mill; 
or inject the liquid fat directly into the tempering chamber 
of a hard pellet mill. All contact with copper, brass or 

: bronze is eliminated in this proportioning feeder, 


Get all the Facts — 
Write for this FREE TECHNICAL BULLETIN! 
Here are all the facts and data you need to plan 
a fat mixing installation ... Explains Bulk Storage 
Installations and the several available means of 
applying fats to your feeds. 


nger Yixer mts. co. 


SABETHA, KANSAS Phone 111 


Standard of the Industry for Molasses Feed 
Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment. 


from 80 to 160 acres are still found. 
These farmers raise hay, barley and 
other feed crops, then during the cold 
months use these homegrowr prod- 
ucts to feed lambs and cattle. Mostly, 
they have the mills grind and mix 
the feed with a supplement. 

“We plan to concentrate on pel- 
leting,” explained Mr. Hendricks. “‘We 
have found that ewes fed a pound 
per day of 20% pellets a month be- 
fore lambs are born stay in a more 
vigorous condition. We think that pel- 
lets will give growers a better feed 
conversion, faster gains and reduce 
labor costs.” 

The most popular type of pellets 
for feeding lambs will contain 65% 
hay, 25% grain and 10% molasses. 
This formula will be changed accord- 
ing to the customer’s wishes. 

Most of the grain and hay will be 
bought locally. The company will put 
out the feed under its own brand, but 
the exact name has not been decided 
upon yet. In addition, the firm will 
expand its cattle feeding program, 
since feedlots are becoming larger 
and more numerous in the area. 

Owners of the company are C. C. 
Hinkley and Joseph Oregon. They 
hope to have the mill completed in 
about three months. 


Valley Mills Names 


Warehouse Manager 


VICKSBURG, MISS. — Appoint- 
ment of F. H. Ball as manager of 
the new Valley Mills warehouse at 
P Ruston, La., has 

been announced 
ia | by the firm. 

Mr. Ball is a 
graduate of Rus- 
ton High -School 
and has had many 
years of experi- 
ence in livestock 
and poultry oper- 
ations and the 
feed business. He 
was formerly as- 
sociated with Uni- 
versal Mills as a field man in the 
Ruston territory. 

Mr. Ball will devote a major part 
of his time to field and sales work 
among the livestock and poultry 
raisers in and around Ruston. 

Valley Mills Warehouse will dis- 
tribute Grade A livestock and poultry 
feeds and Val-E-Pep dog food, all 
manufactured by Valley Mills in 
Vicksburg. In addition to these form- 
ula feeds, a full line of farm supplies 
and allied lines will be available. 


LOOK FOR THE BIG CHIEF 


He stands for Tuscarora 


Trace Mineral Blends 
Micronized & Stabilized 
Manufactured by 
Tuscarora Chemical Works 
Chittenango, New York 
sold by 


Gladwin A, Read Co, 
615 Davis Street 
Evanston, Illinois 
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A DOWN-TO-EARTH REASON SOLULAC IS 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


...1iS the result of modern, 
low cost production methods used at 


Grain Processing’s plant 


This production makes possible a continuous, economical supply of SOLULAC ... 
your best source of unidentified growth factors so vital in the feeds you produce. 
SOLULAC is a better nutrient because it’s a fermentation product from corn. It’s 
recommended by the same leading nutritionists who have cautioned you that 
“slimming up” on unidentified growth factors can only produce poor results.* 
Remember, feed sales follow feedlot performance! So, it will pay you to keep 
SOLULAC in your feed formulas. Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive 
substitutes . . . insist on free flowing SOLULAC! Available in 50 and 100 Ib. bags 


or bulk carloads. 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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convert feed better... 


require no withdrawal time 


Feed manufacturers, independent re- 
search laboratories and college experi- 
ment stations have made Zoamix® a 
thoroughly pre-tested coccidiostat. Trials 
have been run since 1955. Proof of its 
performance lies in the fact that today 
in Canada over 90% of the flocks using 
a coccidiostat are using Zoamix. 


If you’re growing birds . . . protection 
and feed conversion are of prime im- 


portance. Zoamix is as effective as any 
presently available coccidiostat . . . more 
so than 8 of 9. Zoamix is effective against 
all known “coccy” causing strains, with 
no breakthroughs encountered to date. 


The results of comparative feed trials 
are shown in the chart below. Very 
often 30,000 birds will return an extra 
$250.00 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


Zoalene* Compared with B 
Following Coccidiostots 


Cc D 


Number of 15 
Comparative Tests 


16 23 


Zoalene Superior for 
Weight Goins 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Weight Gains 


No Difference in 
Weight Gains 


Zoalene Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Feed Conversion 
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No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 


If you’re formulating feed . . . you'll 
appreciate the margins of safety Zoamix 
affords. It’s safe to switch from another 
coccidiostat without a growth setback. 
It’s compatible with every commonly 
used additive and feed ingredient and 
won't alter nutritional requirements. 
Recommended for growing chicks only, 
Zoamix won't cause injury if mistakenly 
fed to other farm animals. Zoamix can 
be fed to replacement birds as well as 
broilers. Assaying is simple, speedy. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re-pelleted, 
will not cake or lose potency even when 


*the active ingredient in Zoamix 
stored for prolonged periods . . . or sub- 
jected to severe temperature fluctuations. 
If you're a poultry processor .. . 
Zoamix can be fed right up to marketing 
time. No withdrawal time is required. 
Feeding Zoamix results in no change in 
hematology, histology or organ weights 
.. . nor will it impart any “off flavors”. 
You'll fret less . . . profit more by 
adding Zoamix. Stocks available now 
from several warehousing points. For 
aid in registration or technical service 
write: Feed Industry Sales Section, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Department. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, 


MICHIGAN 
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Feeding, Management Practices for 
Growing Pullets — Their Effects 
On Laying House Performance 


By Dr. E. P. Singsen 
University of Connecticut 


The influence of nutrition and man- 
agement on the growth, livability, 
and production costs of a replacement 
pullet, and the effects of these fac- 
tors on laying house performance 
continues to be a subject of lively 
interest among poultrymen and feed 
manufacturers. 

The objective is simple—the de- 
velopment of a top quality pullet 
that will live and give outstanding 
productive performance for her 
strain. 

Interest in this subject has intensi- 
fied during the last several years and 
detailed research results have been 
reported from Texas, Cornell, Wis- 
consin, Ontario Agricultural College 
and numerous other experiment 
stations. The birds used in these ex- 
periments divide very sharply into 
two classes. (1) the relatively small- 
bodied Leghorns, strain crosses and 
inbred hybrids developed specifically 
for commercial egg production and 
(2) the heavy meat-type birds de- 
veloped for commercial broiler pro- 
duction. The experimental variables 
involved in these studies include: (1) 
restricting a specific nutrient, such 
as energy or protein to an amount 
less. than the optimum requirement, 
(2) restricting the total intake of a 
good quality low fiber feed or (3) 
increasing the bulk of the feed with 
high fiber ingredients, such that the 
birds cannot consume an adequate 
amount of total nutrients. 

Also of interest is a recent re- 
port by Dr. Fox, University of Red- 
ding, England, on the retarding ef- 
fect of decreasing amounts of light 
during the growth period. His re- 
sults indicate that decreasing 
amounts of light can be just as ef- 
fective in retarding pullet develop- 
ment as the various restricted feed- 
ing practices employed in this coun- 
try. 

“Plane of Nutrition” 

The term “plane of nutrition” is 
frequently used to cover many experi- 
ments and observations with man, 
farm animals and laboratory animals 
dealing with the effects of various 
levels of nutrient intake as well as 
underfeeding and overfeeding. Exten- 
sive experiments with livestock and 
with laboratory rats have demon- 
strated a tendency towards increased 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 
VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


13160 Ortley Place 


longevity and prolonged productive 
life when a program of restricted 
feed intake during the growing pe- 
riod was followed. This subject has 
been reviewed recently by Dr. J. T. 
Reid at the 1959 Cornell Nutrition 
Conference. 

Poultry producers should note, 
however, that the desirable effects 
reported have usually been most no- 
ticeable during the latter half of the 


reproductive tife of the animals in- 
volved. The fact that chickens are 
usually kept for less than half of 
their potential reproductive life may 
be one reason why less consistent 
and generally less beneficial results 
have been reported with poultry. The 
effect of genetic background, chang- 
ing pattern of light stimulus, dis- 
ease and population pressure must 
also be considered. The following 
summary is a digest of some of the 
feed and nutrient restriction experi- 
ments reported recently. 

(1) No single feeding system has 
yet been devised that is satisfac- 
tory for all strains of pullets un- 
der all conditions. Excellent pullets 
can be reared with a wide variety 
of feeds and feeding programs. On 
any specific program, results may 
be quite variable from year to year 
or at different times within a single 
year. 

(2) Feed restriction may be ac- 
complished by either (a) restricting 
the total weight of a medium or high 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
on feeding and management practices 
for growing pullets is an abstract of 
a talk given by Dr. Singsen at the 
Virginia Nutrition Conference. Dr. 
Singsen.is a professor of poultry 
science and head of this department 
at the University of Connecticut. 


energy feed to approximately 80% 
of full feed or (b) adding large 
amounts of fiber (approximately 
15%), and the resulting bulk will 
make it impossible for the birds 
to consume an adequate amount of 
total nutrients. Numerous modifica- 
tions of both systems can be de- 
veloped for application with either 
all-mash or mash and grain rations. 

(3) Restricting the total feed or 
total energy intake of pullets of 
either commercial egg production or 
meat production strains will delay 
sexual maturity from a few days 
to several weeks, depending upon the 
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After the trouble spot is pin pointed, you must be able to do something 
mh about it. Hot Spot Engineered Aeration allows you to take corrective 


“Would not operate 
without Hot Spot...’ 


wap in time and preserve your profit margin. Ws 


National Grain — inc. 
Reynolds, | 
Chester V. Sootherd, Manager 


“Our Hot Spot Detector temperature system gives us readings on 

a fixed pattern. These readings provide us with a day to day check on the behavior of 
the grain. An upswing in temperature from a previous reading warns us of a possible 
trouble spot. We would not think of operating our flat storage house without a Hot 
Spot Detector temperature system to warn us of possible trouble. We’re completely 
satisfied with the performance of this system in our growing storage operation,” 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
HOT SPOT DETECTOR TEMPERATURE AND HOT 


SPOT ENGINEERED AERATION EQUIPMENT. 


Now, more than ever before, the costly damage to stored grain brought 
about by insects, moisture and mold must be controlled or storage profits 
will be completely wiped out. Loss can be stopped only if you know when 
and where trouble is about to start. The Hot Spot Detector Temperature 
system warns you of possible loss in time! 
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severity of the restriction. An aver- 
age delay of approximately two 
weeks has been observed in many 
experiments. 

(4) The body weight of pullets 
reared on a restricted feed system 
will be less at housing time than 
that of birds full-fed. Birds full-fed 
a low energy, medium-fiber ration 
frequently showed no decrease in 
body weight but had consumed a larg- 
er amount of total feed. 

(5) Mortality during the growing 
period usually shows little change 
during moderate feed restriction, but 
may increase sharply when the feed 
restriction is severe. Mortality may 
also increase sharply during cold 
weather or sudden cold periods, sim- 
ply because the birds are not pro- 
ducing adequate amounts of body 
heat. Feed allowances should be in- 
creased by from 2-4 lb. per 100 birds 
per day during cold weather, as com- 
pared with similar birds reared dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 

(6) Using full-feeding of a medi- 


um energy ration as the comparison 
base, the cost of rearing a pullet to 
sexual maturity is usually increased 
by full-feeding a high fiber, bulky 
ration and decreased by the restrict- 
ed feeding of a specific amount of 
medium or high energy ration. These 
differences in cost are based entire- 
ly on the cost of the feed consumed 
to sexual maturity. 


Restricted Feeding 

(7) The majority of experiments 
indicate that pullets reared on some 
type of a restricted feeding system 
live slightly better in the laying 
house than those reared on full-feed. 

(8) Differences in egg production, 
which may be attributed to rearing 
system, are relatively small and vary 
both within years and between years. 
Birds of the egg production strains 
show no consistent advantage for 
any specific feeding system. Experi- 
ments with heavy meat-type birds 
generally indicate an advantage for 
restricted feeding. This is particu- 
larly true when the birds are start- 


CANADIANS ATTEND COURSE—tThese 18 Canadian poultrymen attended 
a June poultry short course at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 
Receiving a concentrated course in poultry disease recognition, prevention 
and control were (left to right): Front row, Lester E. Wood, Stratford, On- 
tario, Swift Canadian Co., Ltd.; William T. Strong, Sea Forth, Ontario, Top- 
notch Feeds, Ltd.; Roy L. MacDonald, Belwood, Ontario, Tweedle Chick 
Hatcheries; Jacques R. Martin, Ste. Martine, Quebec, Cooperative Federe de 
Quebec; Kurt Lade, Sarnia, Ontario, Durance Farms, Ltd.; Ronald J. Grieve, 
Woming, Ontario, Durance Hatchery; second row, Antonin Boissonneault, 
Levis, Ontario, the Quaker Oats Co.; Harold R. D. Waterhouse, Ingersoll, 
Ontario, William Stone Co.; J. Gordon Gray, Jordan Station, Ontario, the 
Quaker Oats Co.; Bob Zoltvany, St. Felix de Valois, Quebec, Neuhauser 
Hatcheries, Ltd.; Robert J. Buck, Kitchener, Ontario, Buck Brothers Hatch- 
eries; Melvin E. Moore, Strathroy, Ontario, Bailey Farm Supplies, Ltd., and, 
in background, 8S. T. Grieve, Exeter, Ontario. 
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and there are greater profits when you rely on Hot Spot. 
.\, Two leading grain men report on their greater profit oper- 


ed during the fall and early win- 
ter months, such that they are reach- 
ing maturity during the period of 
increasing light stimulus and there- 
fore tend to mature earlier than 
usual for their strain. 

(9) Egg weight is coritrolled pri- 
marily by the chronological age of 
the bird. If sexual maturity has been 
delayed by restricted feeding, the 
initial egg size will be larger because 
the birds are older, and it also fol- 
lows that there will be fewer pullet- 
size eggs. If compared at any given 
age, however, there will be essen- 
tially no difference in egg size due 
to rearing methods. Occasional groups 
of birds hatched during the fall may 
show a greater response in egg size 
due to feed restriction during the 
growing period, but this observation 
is by no means consistently true. 

(10) The results obtained with any 
specific system will be modified by 
confinement vs. range-rearing, season 
of the year and temperature. Dr. J. 
H. Quisenberry, Texas A&M College, 
has summed it up for birds of the 
egg production strains by saying that 
he would “probably choose the high 
fiber program for colony cage rear- 
ing, the limited feed program: for 
spring and summer range rearing 
with good range cover and the low 
fiber full-feeding program for con- 
finement floor pens and for fall and 
winter brooding on the range.” ° 


IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


for egg, breeder, 
turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 


(100 Iks.) 
| “Pays for itself by VITADINE 
ql Savings IN COST (50 Ibs.) XX 
| OF TURNING...” NUTR IFFIC 
“We’ve had a Hot Spot Detector Temperature system guarding 


more uniform distribution . . . to meet to- 
day’s need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 


our grain since May of 1955. We feel that our system pays for itself in the savings we 
enjoy by avoiding the cost of turning to discover hot spots. Because the discovery of 


hot spots means the difference between a profitable year and a loss year, we feel our WRITE 
! 
Hot Spot Detector system is one of the best investments we’ve made.” —_ 
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DEPENDABILITY... 


GTA Institutes Use 
Of New Computer 
For. Feed Formulation 


ST. PAUL—A new electronic com- 
puter will be used by the feed divi- 
sion of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. to determine least-cost 
feed formulas, taking into account 
the various factors in nutrition and 
ingredient com position and cost 
which are involved. 

A new Remington Rand Univac 
Solid-State 90 Computer will be em- 
ployed to periodically and scientifi- 
cally develop lowest-cost formulas in 
keeping with seasonal requirements, 
ingredient availability and costs, nu- 
trient requirements, etc. 

Actually, it was pointed out, elec- 
tronic data processing is not new to 
GTA, where a punched card compu- 
ter system has been employed for 
general accounting work. However, 
it was of limited capacity; officials 
said it was not up to the complicat- 
ed mathematics involved in feed for- 
mulation with the computer tech- 
niques. 

GTA’s use of the Univac computer 
system for feed formulation, current 
information on ingredients, includ- 
ing a premix of minerals and vita- 
mins, will be coded and punched peri- 
odically into tabulating cards. This 
data will then be fed into the sys- 
tem’s central processor to achieve the 
least expensive blend for a particu- 
lar period consistent with proper nu- 
tritional requirements. 

In addition to determining the 
lowest cost formula and amounts of 
nutrients to be added, the computer 
will report a projected range which 
will tell when the formulas are no 
longer at the best levels because of 
price or availability changes; then 
it will go on to supply data from 
which substitutions can be speedily 
calculated. 

The Solid-State 90 computer will 
be used by GTA’ for this as well as 
general accounting work. It is de- 
scribed as among the most modern 
and fastest available today. 

The system derives its name from 
the fact that it employs such solid- 
core devices and transistors and Fer- 
ractor amplifiers in place of vacuum 
tubes. Its adoption by GTA is said 
to represent a “first” in the agricul- 
tural field. 


National Alfalfa Moves 


Manager to Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY—Lowell Price, dis- 
trict sales manager for the north 
central states, is being transferred 
—® to Blair, Neb., to 
the National Al- 
falfa Dehydrating 
= & Milling Co.’s 
newest storage 
© and sales terminal, 

| according to an an- 
nouncement from 
; the firm. 

Mr. Price has 
had 20 years ex- 
perience in the 
production of de- 
hydrated alfalfa 
and its sale. His previous headquar- 
ters were in the home office at Kan- 
sas City. 

The new gas storage terminal fa- 
cility of 18,000 tons capacity has a 
planned annual throughput of 40,000 
tons. It is located on the Missouri 
River for future barge consideration 
and also on the Chicago Northwest- 
ern Railway. 

The plant is equipped for full prod- 
uct line either bulk or bagged and 
either truck or rail shipment. Recent 
facilities have been completed for 
the manufacture of Pro 17 granules. 

Modern plant facilities complete 
with new office and laboratory are 
on the plant site. 

Two dehydrating drums have been 
set at Blair for future dehydrating 
at this location. 


Lewell Price 


DEMOS SUGGEST STORING 
GRAIN AS MEAT 


DES MOINES —Store surplus 
grain as meat, suggests the Demo- 
cratic party’s advisory committee on 
farm policy. 

Herschel C. Loveless, Iowa’s gov- 
ernor and chairman of the commit- 
tee, reports that a proposal to reduce 
the nation’s grain stockpile by feed- 
ing it to livestock and storing reserve 
supplies as mest may be endorsed by 
Democrats. He said the plan was dis- 
cussed at a three-day meeting of the 
committee in Chicago, and will be of- 
fered to the platform committee of 
the Democratic national convention 
beginning July 11 in Los Angeles. 

Meat produced in the giant live- 
stock feeding operation would be 
canned and placed in storage ware- 
house as part of the Civilian Defense 


program. 


Omaha Feed Club 
Names New Officers 


OMAHA, NEB.—Leonard Chitten- 
den, Allied Mills, Inc., has been elect- 
ed president of the Omaha Feed 
Club. He succeeds Ed Hahn, Cereal 
Byproducts Co. 

Others elected at the final meeting 
of the season were Max Mason, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 
senior vice president; Harold Meyer, 
United Mineral Co., vice president; 
Donald Braddock, Cereal Byprod- 
ucts, secretary; Murrey Peterson, 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., treasurer. 

The next meeting in September 
will be a dinner-dance. 


FDA Notes Action 
On Adulterated Tallow 


WASHINGTON—An _ enforcement 
report of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration tells of the recently report- 
ed fining of two Cincinnati firms for 
shipping adulterated tallow for poul- 
try feed use. 

Early this month, it was noted, 
Kentucky Chemical Industries and 
Emery Industries pleaded guilty in 
court to charges of shipping tallow 
containing an added poisonous sub- 
stance. FDA said its scientists found 
that a tarry residue by-product from 
chemical and distillation processes at 
Emery Industries was a factor in the 
outbreak of chick edema disease that 
killed millions of chickens in 1957. 

The firms were fined $2,000 each 
on their pleas of guilty to violation of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmet- 
ic Act, but have been required to 
make partial repayment amounting 
to several millions of dollars to the 
poultry industry for its losses, ac- 
cording to FDA. 

FDA said the two firms had agreed 
to use the substance in tallow going 
to chicken feed manufacturers with- 
out safety testing its use in chicken 
feed and without advising the ;feed 
mills. The characteristics of the ‘resi- 
due—high in fatty acids and un- 
saponifiable substances—made it es- 
sentially undetectable when mixed 
with tallow, according toFDA chem- 
ists. 

“The operation of the safety pre- 
testing requirements of the 1958 
Food Additives Amendment is intend- 
ed to prevent such occurrences,” 
FDA said. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Does Make a Difference 


PAUL STEEGE 
Fredericksburg, lowa 


You, too, will find it pays to 


automate your mill with 


Prater. 
Write for Bulletin No. 1159 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court — Chicago 50, Illinois 
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COWS NEED* 
A LOT MORE 


THAN GRASS 
IN SUMMER 
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To give every drop of milk they’re capable of, 
cows need the extra energy, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins and AUREOMYCIN found in formula feeds ' 


Cows bred to be top producers 
get sustenance from grass — but 
not as much as they require in 
order to maintain consistently 
high production all summer long. 
This is particularly true in late 
summer when pasture may be 
close-cropped or dry. That’s why 
many dairymen are making it a 
practice to provide a balanced 
formula feed all year round. 


What formula feeds do 
Formula feeds, with their high 
energy and extra proteins, min- 
erals and vitamins, keep cows in 
better health, help maintain 
flesh, help prevent summer pro- 
duction slumps, help reduce the 
incidence of ketosis. Cows that 
have freshened in the spring 
reach peak production quickly 
and sustain it. Cows that will 


The supply of proteins, minerals and vitamins from grass and 
roughage are not enough for your high-producing herd. To main- 
tain milking potential all summer long, provide formula feeds 
with these extra nutritive values and AUREOMYCIN. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Bade 


freshen in the fall taper off more 
slowly and remain in better 
weight and condition to produce 
strong, healthy calves, 

What Aureomycin contributes 
AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds 
gives an extra health boost over 
and beyond that of other ingredi- 
ents. This wide-spectrum antibi- 
otic helps reduce invisible, 
subclinical diseases that prevent 
cows from making full use of 
their feed for maximum produc- 
tion. AUREOMYCIN is effective 
against respiratory infections 
and foot rot that may result from 
stress conditions. Tests accepted 
by FDA and two years of farm 
use show conclusively that 
AUREOMYCIN, fed according to 
directions, leaves no residue in 
milk at any time. 

See your feed manufacturer 
Your feed manufacturer or feed 
dealer can give you full details 
on the advantages of supplemen- 
tal pasture feeding. Talk to him. 
Ask for feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. *AUREO.- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


for prompt 

shipment 
Copait Carbonate 
Cobait Suifate 


Mononyarate o 
Cobait Nitrate “= 
Cobalt Chioride 


WRITE 

for this 24 page booklet 
furnishing information on 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant 
@ Animal Nutrition 


CLEVELANO 6, OHIO 


Best SERVICE 


ON 
VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 


BOX 147 Seruing the 
CHILLICOTHE Geed Trade 
MISSOURI Gor Over 
PHONE 1047 20 Years 


SMITHFIELD FEED MILL» 


NDING 
MIXING 


OUTSIDE VIEW OF MILL—This is an exterior view of Dr. Alvin C. Rogers’ 
Smithfield (Va.} Feed Mill, Inc. Dr. Rogers, president of the mill and a veter- 
inarian, also maintains his own research farm. 


Vet-Feed Man Urges Cooperation 
To Improve Hog Production 


By Charles L. Stratton 


Special 


For the past two centuries, Genu- 
ine Smithfield hams have been fa- 
mous throughout the world. To those 
“in the know,” a Genuine Smithfield 
ham is something extra special—a 
ham for the connoisseur. 

Virginia State Legislature erases 
all doubt when it describes it as: 
“Meat to be branded Genuine Smith- 
field must be cut from the carcasses 
of peanut-fed hogs, raised in the Pea- 
nut Belt of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and cured within the corporate 
limits of the town of Smithfield, Va.” 

One who knows and says, “There's 
none finer,” is Dr. Alvin C. Rogers, 
Smithfield, president of the Smith- 
field Feed Mill, Inc., a veterinarian 
who knows Smithfield hogs, main- 
tains his own research farm and has 


SELECTS INSTRUMENT—Dr. Rog- 
ers selects an instrument from a 
sliding glass case installed in the 
wall between his office and lab. 


Inc. 


Writer 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The work of 
Dr. Alvin C. Rogers, president of 
the Smithfield (Va.) Feed Mill, Inc., 
and a practicing veterinarian, is de- 
scribed in an accompanying article. 
Immediately following this article is 
the abstract of a talk given by Dr. 
Rogers at the Virginia Feed Confer- 
ence. In it, Dr. Rogers lays down a 
proposed swine program which, if put 
into practice throughout the state, 
could make Virginia “the heart of 
the national hog belt.” 


saved money for many a hog farm- 
er. 
Dr. Rogers, a veterinarian work- 
ing mainly with large animals, locat- 
ed his home and office next to his 
feed mill on the outskirts of town 
and only a short distance from 
Smithfield’s two major ham packers. 
He keeps a few Angus out back of 
his home and within 15 miles he 
has a 100-acre research farm with 
some 60 head of Angus and 500-1,000 
hogs on feed. Although he is a feed 
man as well as a vet, he clears the 
commercial connection promptly 
when he says, “I’m a veterinarian 
first, feed man second.” 

His feed mill, featuring custom 
grinding and mixing as well as a full 
line of Wirthmore pelleted feeds, does 
better than $100,000 annually in feed 
sales alone, mainly in hog, dairy and 
beef feed. Sales are approximately 
balanced between custom mixing and 
commercially prepared feeds. Basical- 
ly this mill was set up to take farm- 
eis’ home grown grain and by add- 
ing the proper supplements, convert 
it into balanced rations. 

“Tailoring the Feed” 

This is what Dr. Rogers refers to 
as “tailoring the feed to fit the job 
and the area.” The farmers bring 
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SACKING FEED—A mill employee sacks feed at the Smithfield Feed Mill, 
|| 


LOADING TRUCK—An employee of the mill loads some Wirthmore brand 


feed onto a delivery truck by using a conveyor. 


their grain and Dr. Rogers custom 
grinds and mixes, blending according 
to their feed and medicinal require- 
ments, as he knows their needs and 
also the deficiencies of the area. 
Tailoring is made possible through 


bagged, Dr. Rogers points out he is 
going more into bulk feed to keep 
expenses and prices down. Seven 
men work at the feed mill and re- 
search farm as required. When Dr. 
Rogers is not on a vet call, he may 
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Livestock really “live-it-up” 


MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
(Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 


be found at the feed mill or farm. 
This veterinarian and his service- 

men keep in constant contact with 

the home office through Motorola mo- 


the “know-how” gained at his well- 
stocked research farm. Here, he ex- 
periments and finds out what feed 


additives are best qualified to do the 
job under local conditions. This farm 
as a local service saves many of the 
hog farmers from experimenting on 
their own. He also checks and watch- 
es the gain on certain ingredients 
in the feed. 

Dr. Rogers handles Wirthmore 
feeds and concentrates and also 
makes Pocahontas brand feeds. 

His feed mill is equipped with two 
1% ton Fords mixers, a hammermill 
and a molasses blender. Local grain 
is fed into the hammermill, ground, 
and then is blended into balanced 
rations. Although feed may be 


Pigs As | See 


bile units in two company vehicles. 
Mrs. Rogers, who does the office 
work, relays all messages to mobile 
units for prompt attention. 

Dr. Rogers, who covers an area 
within a radius of 60 miles of Smith- 
field, boosts radio coverage through 
to relay at a branch office 40 miles 
away, operated by associate Dr. Mike 
Chesson. Extra supplies are stored at 
this office, and it also acts as a base 
of operations. 

Hog farming, like many other agri- 
cultural lines, has had its problems. 

(Turn to PRODUCTION, page 32) 


Them 


By Dr. A. C. Rogers 
Smithfield Feed Mill, Inc. 


Smithfield packers have in the 
past two years averaged a higher 
price for hogs than the national av- 
erage, but are only able to get 10% 
of their needs from Virginia. With 
the proper swine programs put into 
practice, throughout the state, Vir- 
ginia could, in time, become the 
heart of the national hog belt. 

Such a program would consist of: 

(1) A Life Cycle Swine Disease 
Program, which produces disease- 
free, fast-growing animals and cuts 
costly premature deaths. 

(2) A Life Cycle Feed Program, 
putting meatier type hogs on the 
market quicker, with sows producing 
larger, healthier litters. 

The Life Cycle Swine Disease Pro- 
gram is one we offer to our hog 
raisers and briefly includes: 


SENDS MESSAGE—Dr. Rogers 
sends a message in front of his feed 
mill by means of a Motorola mobile 
unit, 


(A) Registering the herd in the 
State Health Certification Program 
by testing for Bangs, leptospirosis 
and TB. 

(B) Complete examination of the 
herd for diseases such as rhinitis, ery- 
sipelas and influenza as well as in- 
ternal and external parasites. 

(C) Vaccination program. 

(1) Six weeks before farrowing 
—vaccinate all sows against ery- 
sipelas. 

(2) After farrowing — exarnine 
the sows’ udders for mastitis— 
give baby pigs injection of our own 
formulated mixed infection serum 
and iron. 

(3) On farms where erysipelas 
has been a problem—vaccinate all 
pigs against it when the youngest 
are 4 weeks of age. 

(4) Wean the pigs at 6 weeks 
and vaccinate against cholera at 
8 weeks—revaccinate the sows 
against cholera at the same time. 


(Turn to page 30) 


RELAYS MESSAGES—Mrs. Alvir C. | 
Rogers does the office work and re- | 


lays all messages to mobile units for 
prompt attention. 


TOTAL SUGARS 


st 
ss: 


INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES 


CLINTON 


CORN Ol MEAL - CORN G 
| CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 
weather. Packed in 50-lb, moisture-resistant 
bags. SUGAR-SWEET—makes any animal 
ration more palatable; steps up feed and 
water consumption for bigger gains. 


DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, 


PRESSURES” 


TAMED 


L onghorn’s scroll- 

type collector creates its 

own cyclone, then harnesses 
its power to separate particles 
with maximum efficiency. 
Each collector, within the 
wide range of sizes, is 
further tailored to your 
needs by an adjustable cone. 
Let our engineers assist you 
in determining the type 
and gauge of material, 
correct capacity, or 

the special grouping of 
collectors which will 
insure peak efficiency 
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Histostat-50 
prevents 


blackhead 


best, 


Scores 
highest 
every 
point 


That’s right! Now there’s even more proof 
that Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best and gives your feeds other 
profit-building extras your customers need 
today. The 1959 Turkey Disease Control 
Report published by the University of 
Minnesota summarizes research showing 
the effect of selected feed-additive com- 
pounds in protecting turkeys against 
blackhead and their effects on growth rate 
and fleshing. In this study, Histostat-50 
scored highest on every point: It prevented 
blackhead best; Histostat-fed birds had 
better fleshing; they were best in feed 
efficiency among all commercially avail- 
able compounds tested; and Histostat-50 
birds had the highest average weights in 
this test. 


Histostat-50 is also one of the most eco- 
nomical of ‘all turkey disease preventives. 
Even on a continuous program, medica- 
tion costs only a few cents a bird—one 


or two turkeys saved will pay for enough 
Histostat-50 to medicate 100. It is palat- 
able—birds don’t back away from medi- 
cated feed. And Histostat-50 is chemically 
stable—it will not lose its effectiveness 
during handling or storage. 


Yes, Histostat-50 has been proved in the 
field and in the laboratory to be the No. 1 
blackhead preventive. Also, Histostat is 
an “old drug’’that does not require special 
paper work for FDA clearance. Phone, 
write, or wire today for a copy of the 
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Minnesota Turkey Disease Con- 
trol Report referred to above; and 
ask for your copy of Feed Manu- 
facturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask 
for Dr. Salsbury’s technical service 
adviser to call and personally an- 
swer your questions about using 
Histostat-50 to formulate a supe- 


FEED MANUFACTURERS GUIDE 


rior turkey feed. 


ii 
Dr. SALSBURY’S + LABORATORIES 


Charles City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE 


FEED 


INDUSTRY 
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CHECK CATTLE—Dr. Rogers and his oldest son, Paui, check on some Angus 
penned behind the office. Dr. Rogers operates a 100-acre research farm and 


has 500-1,000 hogs on feed. 


(D) Examination of breeding stock 
to eliminate sows with small number 


. of pigs and runts and those not pro- 


ducing number one meat type hogs. 
Working toward this goal of im- 


proved hog production in Virginia 
the feed industry must: 

(A) Continue to educate its sales- 
men in best nutritional and manage- 
ment policies. 


(B) Stress the immediate need of 
a trained veterinarian should physi- 
cal troubles appear. 

(1) Eliminate the indiscriminate 
practice of medicine dispensing by 
the salesmen. 

(2) Encourage veterinarians 
working in the large animal field, 
so that rural livestock producing 
areas will continue to have trained 
men available. 

(C) Advise against cheap second 
rate feeds, when requested to cut 
cost, show that savings come from 
better management practices, not 
cheap feeds. 

(1) This request for cheap feeds 
occurs mainly when the corn-hog 
ratio becomes unprofitable and 
farmers panic—reverting back to 
management practices that were 
outdated 50 years ago. 

(D) Work with individual swine 
producers to keep profits constant. 

(1) Remember the lessons and 
headaches encountered in the broil- 
er and turkey industry. 


The Swift, Safe, Ecq imical System 
For Handling Of SBulk Materials 


Whether it's,unloading bulk cars and trucks, of 
y cleaning up flat storage buildings or bins, you'll 
profit from the speed, saféty, and savings of an . 
Elba-Winchdozer. Initial Gost is low because Elba 
machines are simple and versatile — you can.in- 
Stali them anywhere. Operating costs are low,'too. 


Pictured Here..,., Elba BULLY, Heavy Duty unit 
Output per hour: 40-60 fons 
Power: 3.5 HP motor (220 or 440 V) 

With 300% overioad factor Weight: 960 Lb. 
The DALLiI— 
MOBY— Duplex unit 


Other Models Available........ 
Popular standard unit.... 


CABLE 
HANDLING 


ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
97-03 43rd AVENUE, CORONA 68, N.Y. 


Send this ¢ coupon now for complete specifi 


Send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk 
car unloading. | am interested in: BULLY[] MOBY 


Elba makes one man with 
built-in safety that helps, cut Jost time accident? 
and insurance problems. Fhe operator has complete* 

control at-all times to start and stop winch and 

scoop. Norextra’cables, weights or.chains either, be- 

cause Elba’s unique TELECOMMAND cable carries the 
signal to the eléstromagnetic clutch which responds 
instantly, Let us’showiyou how you can speed up your 

Operation and «improve Safety — the Winchdozer Way! 


The control wire is an.integral part of the’tractior, cable. 
Fully protected by indestructible plastic and ‘Steel. 
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NAME FIRM 


STREET ADDRESS city 


ZONE STATE 


(E) Recognize the possibility of 
swine integration by the meat pack- 
ers who are being forced into it in 
order to keep their plants in full 
operation. With such integration the 
meat packers supply the breeding 
stock as well as their own feed, from 
self owned mills, gradually eliminat- 
ing the local feed manufacturer. 

(1) Encourage the small and 
large hog raiser to maintain his 
independence. 

(F) Develop and advertise a hog 
production educational campaign — 
working with and coordinating the 
fine facilities available through the 
State Veterinary Department, De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Virginia 
Extension Service and the Virginia 
Veterinary Medical Assn. 


Alfalfa Can Hurt Milk 


Production in Summer 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Dr. Gerald 
Stott, assistant dairy scientist at the 
University of Arizona, advised Ari- 
zona dairymen to limit the amount of 
alfalfa they feed to their cattle dur- 
ing the summer. 

Dr. Stott was guest speaker at the 
annual spring field day recently at 
the university’s Mesa experiment sta- 
tion. 

Research shows that a high per- 
centage of alfalfa in a cow’s diet dur- 
ing hot weather can lower her milk 
production and make breeding diffi- 
cult, he said. 

Alfalfa in any form is a roughage- 
type food and cows have to work 
hard to digest it. This requires energy 
and tends to raise the cow’s body 
temperature, which adds to the heat 
load she must carry in summer. 

Besides this, he explained that it is 
known that alfalfa contains estrogen, 
a hormone closely associated with re- 
production. A high intake of estrogen 
plus heat stress may be one of the 
reasons some dairymen have trouble 
breeding cows in the summer. 

He advised the farmers to feed 
their animals in hot weather about 
15 Ib. of alfalfa hay daily for- each 
100 Ib. of body weight. 

This amount quite possibly should 
be even less if silage, green forage, 
or sorne other roughage type feed is 
included in the ration, he added. 


NEW STORAGE BINS 


LOVELAND, COLO.—A 16,000-bu. 
concrete and steel storage house is 
under construction here for the Lari- 
mer County Grain Co., according to 
R. L. Wilcox, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. The new bins will be 
primarily for storage of grains used 
in feed manufacturing and will re- 
place those which burned in a $17,500 
fire at the plant May 21. 

The new bins are being built by 
the A-C-E Supply & Equipment Co. 
of Salina, Kansas. 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. ¢ 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowe 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


> 
| 
| 
ELBA’S GUARANTEED TELECOMMAND CA 
CABLE 


Net Wt 


MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES Division oF Eastman kopak COMPANY 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 


Tare Control No. 


Order No. 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


This 
is what 
it all 


> PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi's dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 


between 30 and 120 mesh. 


DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
<—- A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 


palmitate than for the acetate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
| seorsetiog vitamin A against air and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 
or animal. 


250,000 The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 
nits per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 
size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago « Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 27) 


Dr. Rogers’ main interest is to help 
the hog farmer avoid unnecessary 
losses and expenses. He wants to see 
farmers remain independent and 
make money. Although Smithfield 
packers have been paying higher 
than national average for hogs, Vir- 
ginia has only been able to supply 
10% of their needs. 

This has been brought on by lower 
national prices hurting local markets 
and farmers getting discouraged and 
selling out. Through a two-point pro- 
gram, the Life Cycle Swine Disease 
Control Program and the Life Cycle 
Feed Program, he feels that Virginia 
can become a national hog center. 

As a veterinarian, he strongly rec- 
ommends entering all herds in the 
State Health Certification Program. 


Under this program he makes two 
free trips to the farm to test for 
Bangs, lepto and TB, as well as ex- 
amining the breeding stock. This ex- 
amination is followed by a recom- 
mended erysipelas and cholera vac- 
cination program and special care of 
baby pigs to weaning. 

In the past, without this program, 
more than 40% of those pigs far- 
rowed died before weaning. “The hog 
losses are tremendous,” he says, 
“when you think of the millions of 
hogs in this country. In order for a 
program of this type to be successful 
it should be carried out on a national 
basis. Feed men, livestock farmers 
and the veterinarian should work to- 
gether. The hog farmer would make 
more money with more successful 
results, and all working with him 
would prosper.” 

He points out a feed man and vet 
should know conditions on the farm. 
What problems have they had in the 


past? What about past production 
and rate of gain records? The main 
thought is to obtain results from an 
economic standpoint. He claims a 
great deal of medicine is wasted 
through improper diagnosis by un- 
trained parties and delay in proper 
professional treatment. “For that 
reason,” he says, “when a trouble call 
comes in I go immediately.” 

As a veterinarian first, feed man 
second, he adds, “When treatment 
calls for a change of feed, I don’t try 
to make a feed sale. I always sug- 
gest they continue using whichever 
brand the farmer prefers, correcting 
only the percentage of protein being 
used or a higher antibiotic level. Re- 
sults are more satisfactory if you 
don’t try to sell him something.” 

Regarding’ the Life Cycle Feed 
Program, Dr. Rogers explains that 
Smithfield packers are now obtain- 
ing the type of hog they want, a 
long, lean No. 1 hog. 


were 
putting 
on 


PETERSON breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


No breeding plateau here! We work 
continually with promising crosses 
to find new ways to improve the 
three basic lines which produce 
your Peterson Males. Then we put 
our breeders to the final test .. . 
we select them on their performance 
in the laying house and on the per- 
formance of their offspring under 
commercial conditions right on our 
own farms. 


We know what our birds can do. 
We're not only putting more weight 
on the Peterson Male, we’re putting 
more weight on millions of broilers 
— wherever broiler men and proc- 
essors have discovered the advan- 
tages of a Peterson Cross. Better see 
that your broilers are sired by this 
year’s Peterson Male... it’s the best 
breeder cockerel we ever produced. 


BRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN AND FONZASO, ITALY 


“The housewife doesn’t want fat,” 
he adds. “Today’s hog is more flavor- 
ful, not like the tough, old-style 
rooter, and a 200-lb. hog can be 
grown in five months. But we've still 
got to eliminate the sows producing 
the runts, small numbers and unde- 
sirable hogs.” 

Genuine Smithfield hams are a red 
meat ham, derived from the peanut 
diet of hogs produced in Virginia’s 
peanut belt, finished on properly sup- 
plemented corn and small grains. 
Meat is dry cured instead of pickled 
and it must be aged. However, al- 
though over 100,000 hogs are grown 
annually in the vicinity of Smithfield, 
Dr. Rogers points out the future of 
hog raising in the state depends upon 
cooperation between feed man, vet 
and hog raiser plus a strict feed and 
disease control program. Without the 
chance for the independent hog 
raiser to make money, the threat of 
integration by the large hog packers 
lies ahead, and the farmer and feed 
man will lose out in another line of 
agriculture, Dr. Rogers feels. 


Sulfur in Bation Boosts 
Utilization of Urea 


EAST LANSING, MICH—Sulfur 
in the ration apparently helps dairy 
heifers to make better use of urea 
as a source of protein. 

In a test at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 36 Holstein and Brown Swiss 
heifers were divided into six groups 
for a 90-day trial. All the heifers were 
fed 1 tb. of corn cobs and 1.5 Ib. of 

y. 

L. D. Brown, MSU dairy scientist 
in reporting results of the experiment 
recently at the annual meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Assn. at 
Utah State University, said that all 
levels and sources of sulfur signifi- 
cantly increased average daily gains. 

Five of the group rations were sup- 
plemented with urea while the sixth 
group was fed soybean oil meal. 
Sources of sulfur used were sodium 
sulfate and alphahydroxy analogue of 
methionine. 

Only slight differences in feed con- 
sumption were observed among 
groups. Average body weight gains 
for the control group getting urea 
but no sulfur were 72.4 Ib. during the 
trial. Gains ranged from 84.6 to 97.7 
Ib. for the groups getting both urea 
and sulfur. However, highest average 
gains of 102.5 lb. were made by the 
group of heifers getting the soybean 
oil meal and no sulfur. 


STUDY SWINE DISEASES 


MONROE, WIS.—Research on dis- 
eases transmitted by sows to baby 
pigs will be conducted in a building 
being constructed here by State Line 
Laboratories, Inc., on a site adjacent 
to the Monroe Veterinarian Service 
building, in Monroe. 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Toft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 
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TRITHIADOL effectively controls ALL commercial- 
ly important species of coccidia. Proved in over 18 
months of actual commercial use...in ALL major 
poultry areas...in EVERY growing season. 


T'RITHIADOL gives top feed conversion...up to $40 
extra per 1000 birds in impartial comparative 
tests. 


TRITHIADOL, and ONLY TRITHIADOL, has all 9 of 
these major advantages. 


1. Effectively controlsall econom- yolk color. 
ically important speciesofcoc- «© Comparatively no effect on 


cidia. 


2.Completely safe for poultry; 
harmless to other warm blood- 
ed animals. 


3. Superior feed conversion and 
weight gain. 

4.Permits immunity to develop 
early. 


5. Displays no adverse effects on 
egg production, shell color or 


hatchability or fertility. 


W=Is compatible with all common- 
ly used feed ingredients. 


&.Stable, free flowing, easily 
blended with feeds. 


9.Effective in reducing tape- 
worm and large roundworm 
burden in chickens-a substan- 
tial aid in any worm control 
program. 


1 
STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. | 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug ino. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
SEND COUPON NOW! | Gentlemen: Please send me complete data on | 
| TritHiavot. CocciVac | 
| 
Have you heard about | NAME | 
* 
CoccrVac*? Check in coupon/or | 
SEE YOUR LOCAL STERWIN 
REPRESENTATIVE. ADDRESS | 
| CITY. STATE. 
s/w *CocciVac is the Reg. trademark of Dorn and Mitchell L MFR. [) DEALER [) dj 
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Credit Control—Part 1 


Feed Men Set Out to Collect Unpaid Bills, 
Establish Better Credit Control Policies 


No feed dealer needs to be told 
that the number of delinquent ac- 
counts can quickly get out of hand. 
Farmers are slower in paying for 
feed and related supplies. 

Traditionally, the feed dealer, 
largely through his own attitude, has 
been near or at the bottom of the 
farmer’s “pay list.” But during the 
last year and a half, due to a num- 
ber of reasons, farmers have been 
having more difficulty in getting their 
wallets out of overall pockets and 
settling with worried feed dealers. 

Lower farm income and increas- 
ing farm expenses are two reasons. 
Another is the fact that with mechan- 
ization of farms, and modernization 
of farm homes, the farmer currently 
has more bills to pay. And quite often 
there is no money left to pay the 
feed dealer. If the farmer doesn’t 
pay his machinery, automobile, home 
appliance, furniture and other install- 
ments, he faces the specter of repos- 
session. 

When money gets tight, other mer- 
chants generally get their monthly 
pay, but a lot of feed dealers nervous- 
ly watch their accounts receivable 
go up month after month. A lot of 
them visit their bankers to get loans 
to carry them over. 


Slower Capital Turnover 

One gloomy feed man told me on 
a trip I made through seven mid- 
western states recently, “The cash- 
on-the-barrelhead customer is now a 
15-day customer, and he still wants a 
2% cash discount. On the other hand, 
the 30-day customer has become a 45- 
or a 60-day cus omer. I've got 60% 
more on the books than I had a year 
ago. Turnover of capital! It’s getting 
slower and more expensive all the 
time.” 

Another trend is that many farm- 
ers who take a grind and mix on-the- 
farm service are now paying their 
bills on a monthly or 45-day basis in 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


EDITOR'S NOTE: While traveling seven midwestern states, Al Nelson 
alerted his reportorial perseverance to find out in random visits with feed 
dealers how serious their delinquent account problems are and what they 
are doing to bring their accounts receivable back into reasonable boundaries. 
He tells what he learned in two articles. This one, the first, delves into credit 
conditions created, in some cases, by inadequate and relaxed policies on the 
part of the feed man and by a shortage of ready cash on the part of the 
feeder. In Part 2, Mr. Nelson reports on what dealers are doing to collect 
delinquent accounts and to prevent some accounts from becoming delinquent. 


many instances, I am informed. A 
couple of years ago a mobile mill 
owner merely handed the farmer a 
bill for the day’s grinding and mixing 
and was paid on the spot. Mobile 
“illing, along with custom work of 

her kinds, was known as a cash 
service. 

Many mobile mill owners I talked 
with frowned when I asked them if 
many. customers were still paying 
cash for work done. 

“No,” said one man who owns 
three mobile machines and also a 
large produce firm. “The farmer is 
pinched for cash. I guess we've been 
too easy on credit this past year. I'm 
going to have to do something about 
the tendency to charge mobile mill- 
ing if this trend continues.” 

Lower Price for Cash 

In areas where some manufactur- 
ers are selling direct to farmers a 
different trend is noticed, at least 
in three states I visited. Direct sell- 
ing manufacturers in these cases had 
salesmen out in the area calling on 
farmers, quoting feed well below a 
dealer’s price. A condition for getting 
the lower price was that the cus- 
tomer pay cash for the load when it 
was delivered. 

“And we're getting it in most in- 
stances,” the manager of one area 
office told me. “If we don’t, the 
salesman gets back quite often and 
calls until he gets payment.” 


In some sections, farmers’ checks 
seem to have a little more stretch in 
them than usual, too. In one dealer’s 
salesroom, I saw a posted sign, which 
declared: “De Don’t Cash Checks 
Any More. We Have a Good Supply 
Left Over from Last Year.” 

What’s Being Done 

What are progressive feed dealers 
doing about the situation? 

In the areas I visited they are: 

1. Tightening credit policies. 

2. Asking for their money. 

Many feed men, like other mer- 
chants, are regularly more concerned 
with the allure of more and more 
sales than they are with the collec- 
tion of money for the products they 
have sold. This is natural, for with 
the average business man there is an 
indication of progress and success 
with a constantly greater annual 
sales volume. This preoccupation with 
sales volume is intensified when, dur- 
ing normal periods, most customers 
pay for their purchases in a reason- 
able time. 

But when payments lag, necessitat- 
ing financial adjustments and per- 
haps loans by the business man, he 
analyzes his accounts receivable. 
And, blinking at the total amount, 
says, “Holy Cow! I’ve got to do some- 
thing about this!” 

That is the point where a large 
segment of the feed industry is to 
date. It’s a period of reassessment, 
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of bringing collections into a better 
ratio with sales, and the establish- 
ment of better credit control poli- 
cies. 

And perhaps that is a promising 
bright spot in the current picture. It 
could have long lasting, beneficial ef- 
fects. There is good demand for feed. 
But collection methods in the indus- 
try, at the retail level particularly, 
have been very haphazard. And a lot 
of feed men know it. They have 
known it for years. But somehow 
many hoped that conditions would 
right themselves without drastic ac- 
tion. They were dreaming, and they 
know it. From this point, they can 
buiid toward a better credit struc- 
ture. 

Better Credit Control 

Here are some procedures that 
dealers have been lax in following, 
but which are among those which 
offer hope for better credit control: 


1. Feed manufacturer financing. 
There are a number of sound finan- 
cing programs offered by feed manu- 
facturers which are available to cus- 
tomers, if the dealer screens the 
program. But so many feed dealers 
are so busy that they often carry 
marginal accounts themselves instead 
of seeing if such accounts could be 
financed. 

One Minnesota dealer told me, “My 
aim this year is to transfer as many 
credit accounts as I can onto the 
manufacturers’ finance plan. I’ve been 
carrying too many of them myself. I 
got scared when I added up my ac- 
counts receivable.” 

If the customer can’t meet the 
credit requirements of the manufac- 
turers’ finance plan, then you are 
off the hook. The customer can’t very 
well ask you for credit when he 
can’t get it from your supplier. 

2. Meet your banker. I visited with 
a number of country bankers on 
my trip. I found quite a number of 
them willing to finance feed and fer- 
tilizer purchases by farmers when a 
credit rating has been established. 
The Union National Bank, Macomb, 
Ill., has a very effective farm finan- 
cing plan, based on a budget of yearly 
farm 

In this plan, the farmer fills out an 
annual application sheet which de- 


TRY: THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 


ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
ears of profitable service. 
oa sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 —- If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING co. 
Columbus, Nebraska 


= in bag production 
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termines his assets and _ liabilities 
very accurately. Included is his plan 
for farming during the coming year. 
Based on this application, the bank 
decides how much financing the farm- 
er needs for the year and what his 
loan limit is. Once this loan limit is 
set up the farmer can come in any- 
time during the year and borrow 
money seasonally against his loan 
limit. One application takes care of 
all loan needs for the year. 

Most bankers are willing to aid a 
feed dealer in the financing of cus- 
tomer purchases, Drop in and have a 
talk with your banker. Help him 
work out a program for seeing that 
every worthwhile credit risk gets the 
financing he needs on feed and fer- 
tilizer. 

3. Credit information. Many feed 
men are reluctant when it comes to 
asking a credit applicant to fill out 
an application blank. This means that 
the dealer hates to run the risk of 
losing the business in case the cus- 
tomer doesn’t want to fill out the 
form. 

The customer, however, is accus- 
tomed to filling out such credit ap- 
plication blanks in many stores. Why 
should he hesitate to do so in a feed 
store? What other merchant will 
charge $100 to $500 worth of mer- 
chandise for a customer with no defi- 
nite date of payment? It just isn’t 
done, but yet many feed dealers do 
it. They hope that the customer will 
pay in 30 days. Nowadays many of 
them do not, due to some of the rea- 
sons cited earlier. 

4, Livestock or crop mortgage? 
Some feed men who sell feed and 
fertilizer will get a mortgage note 
from the customer. This perhaps is 
better than a straight charge account 
in some instances. However, I've 
talked with dealers who said that 
customers sold livestock and crop in 
some instances and did not pay the 
dealer, who then had to make other 
financial arrangements. Usually, he 
had to wait for his money. 

Again, it is worthwhile pointing 
out, that many dealers with whom I 
talked admitted they made a mistake 
by not paying closer attention to cus- 
tomers’ credit, their paying proce- 
dures and definite account collection 
methods. Many of them are deter- 
mined not to fall into such a situ- 
ation in the future. 


Howard Degen Is 
Transferred by Heil 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Transfer of 
Howard Degen to its tank sales di- 
vision has been announced by the 
Heil Co. 

Mr. Degen will 
specialize in a pro- 
gram of sales pro- 
motion and mar- 
keting of their 
newly - developed 
Flo-Lift dry bulk 
hauler. 

Mr. Degen 
joined the Heil Co. 
in 1950 as a sales 
representative and 
prior to this new 
assignment was staff assistant in 
charge of sales to the vice president 
of the Heil Co.’s road machinery di- 
vision. 


Howard Degen 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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New Dairy Ration 
Developed by Co-op 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Tastibulk, a new dairy ration, has 
been developed by Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange as an appetizer- 
conditioner feed. This is a coarse- 
textured, palatable, high molasses see 
feed. sf 

Tastibulk is designed to replace the | 
various pulps and forage extenders, ; 
say the cooperative officials. “With 
Tastibulk, you get a ration which : 
efficiently replaces the pulps, helps ‘ 
stretch supplies of silage and hay, 
steps up milk production by increas- 


ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... 
AMES RELIABLE FEEDS, AMES, IOWA 


This all-concrete, push-button feed 
mill wes designed and built for 
Ames Reliable Feeds, Ames, lowa. 
Equipment makes it possible for 
one man at a central board—aend 
@ very few men tending the ma- 
chines—to produce each particu- 
lar feed without handling. Charlie 
Berr (inset) is president of Ames 
Reliable Feeds. Let us put our ex- 
perience in design and construc- 
tion at your disposal. 


ing total feed consumption, guaran- x% ELEVATORS 
tees the unjform analysis in one easi- % FEED MILLS 
ly-handled, easily-stored, readily- 

available, low-cost ration and is ——_——a lt * SEED PLANTS 
eagerly consumed by cows,” the offi- eee % WAREHOUSES 


cials add. 

Among the ingredients in the form- 
ula are coarse ground corn, corn dis- 
tillers dried grains, molasses, crimped 
oats, soybean millfeed and wheat 
bran. 


The Wea Program helps you to 
& 
with 


the 
and 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


punch 
with profits 
1960 


1960’s bi pene can be licked — according to a recent 
survey of feed men — by more intensive servicing, more 
aggressive promotion plus a wary eye’ on credit. 


The Ultra-Life Program is particularly fitted for 1960's oppor- 
tunities (and problems, too). Furnishing you with scientifical- Comijpiia 

ly-blended fortifications to build top quality feeds is just the | tory service, tle and labora. 
start. A dynamic service and sales program — tailored to the ; advertising aide ere 
particular needs of the independent feed manufacturer — then f i? 


The Uitra-Life Program 
Gives you ¢ 


fort ification quality 


goes to work for you. As for that bugaboo, “Credit” ... we Your salesmun® Schools fap 
have a Plan* which may be just what you are looking for. "ars for your custome” 


*Write for information on “The Ultra-Life Blender- 
Grinder Super Concentrate Plan’”’ 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Without obligation, send us full details on the 
Ultra-Life Blender-Grinder, Super-Concentrate 


Plan. 
NAME 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Z Main Office and Plant — STREET 
East St. Louis, Mlinois 
One of the country’s oldest end largest menstacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products. CITY STATE —— 
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Convention 
Calendar 


July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 22 — Poultry Servicemen’s 
Clinic; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; sponsored by Poultry Breed- 
ers of America; sec., Don M. Turn- 


bull, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, 
Mo. 


Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 


Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-3—Mid-South Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 

Aug. 2-56— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
Cc. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec., McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


\ 


STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD 


DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 


but also his customers must have good breeding 
stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
ly someone will sell all four in your area — it 
might as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 


dealer, WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


FEED & FARM BUILDINGS Div. 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


be their proper slot 
they will remain until the event is held. 
v 


Aug. 26—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Science Dept. 

Oct. 23-25—Southeastern Feed Pro- 
duction School; University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 
East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

1961 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 22-24—Super Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 
Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 

Aug. 22-23—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint conference and meet- 
ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


4, ti. 

Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1 — Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 

Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
L. F. Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 2—TIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 


325 W.O.W. Bidg., Omehe. Nebraska 


For the convenience of readers who 
* scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
FS fer new listings, those added to the col- 
‘ uma in the current week appear sepa- : 
rately from ones which have been entered 
| General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
| Program, sponsored by Southeastern . 
BK 


Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 18 — Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 
Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 18-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Anima) 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 


Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 45—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 46 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard L. 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
NJ 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-18 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 


Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 


ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 
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Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 


Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 


these men have designs on your business! 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And ... unless you’re 
. . they’re absolutely right! 

They’re experts in many fields ... plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it-can’'t-be-dones” into 


the rare exception . 


“T-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”. 


As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
gineering team, their job is to create new and 
better mills and mill equipment. They’re the idea 
men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


new mill... 


details on the 54 


NAME___ 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
3501 S. Minois St., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are com- 
pletely operated electronically by one man are ale 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 

You can put them to work designing your complete 
. or modernizing your present one... 
at our expense! They'll show you how it should be 
planned to fit your individual needs... 
how we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish... give you the 


explain 


convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 


chase plans that let you pay as you earn. We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 

Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services, 


ADDRESS__. 


CITY. 
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ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bidg., 
Purdue 


Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
University of Ken- 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—KHansas Poultry Asen.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 


mory, 
Clark, w. Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Oon- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 8-12 — National Renderers 
Asan.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dalias, 


Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IL. 
Nov. 14-15 — W: 


Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 25-26 — American Society of 


Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm, Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 


sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 12-18— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 


Mo. 
1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Il. 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
—_— sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 

Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Jan. 283-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 


again last year 


MORE 
TURKEYS 
WERE 
CARB-O-SEP 
PROTECTED* 
THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 


That's 


* against blackhead 


CARB-O-SEP-protected. 


1959 was — in fact — a banner 


right — each year— more and more turkeys are being 


r. More turkeys received 


yea 
CARB-O-SEP protection in 1959 than in all the previous years 


put together. 
Why has this happened? We think it’s because CARB-O-SEP has 


conclusively _ that it can be depended upon for giving the 
best results in: 

—blackhead protection 

—feed efficiency 

—weight gains 


This has been true of the results obtained in regular farm use . . . 
in tests at the college experiment station level . . . and in 
tests conducted by feed manufacturers and growers. 


costs. 


Put CARB-O-SEP in your turkey feeds for the best all-around 
blackhead protection and lowest turkey production 


BASIC PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS FROM 
WHITMOYER RESEARCH ON PROTOZOAN DISEASES 
CARB-O-SEP—turkey blockhead preventive 
HISTOCARB—chicken blackhead contro! 
WHITSYN—<occidiosis control 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 


IN CANADA—WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO 


Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Blidg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 

Turkey 


Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference 


Hays, 702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poulizy and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, & 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago 4. 
1962 
Aug. 18-18—12th Work’’s Poultry 


tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart. Chicago 54, IIl. 


CROP INSPECTOR RETIRES 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mrs. Alyce T. 
Walker, senior field crop inspector, 
Bureau of Field Crops, California De- 
partment of Agriculture, San Fran- 
cisco, since May, 1928, retired from 
state service June 1. 


i Mix Your 
Brand 


n 


for More 
PROFITS! 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a@ good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
pa all set to sell your 
own of feeds — step 
your profits as ~ 
s $1.50 per bag! A 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients i of 
just stirring or tumbling; pro- 
obtainable 
blend in about io. minutes. 
to give veers of 
le-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 


625 N. Third St. 
Quincy, Illinois 


| Industry Oonference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John | 
iG. Wilson, mgr., Washington State | 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry ; 
Bidg., Purdue University. 
Feb. 2-3—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 
. noise Poultry & Hatchery Federation, executive vice president, Joseph 3 
_ Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, | Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
! | Chicago, Ill; sec., Clair E. Terrill, Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
; Poe Husbandry Research Divi- pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
: sion, Agricultural Research Center, by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
Beltsville, Md. Minn mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
| 
of American Poultry Industries; 
d pres., Harold M. Williams, 50 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 
Feb. 19-21—Ohie Grain & Feed 
, Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
. High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 
{ March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 1 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D, 
. Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
| 
Write Dept. FS-7 A 
BROWER MFG. CO. 
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Your customers depend on you for feeds that provide maxi- 
mum health protection for their animals. You can offer this 
protection, without increasing your mineral inventory, by using 
Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt in place of plain salt. Sterling 
Swine Supermix is fortified with extra zinc to protect against 
Parakeratosis, and contains six other vital trace minerals as 
well. Thus one fine product provides a proper trace-mineral 
balance for all swine feeds—pre-starter, starter, sow and fat- 
tening feeds. For mixing data, guaranteed analysis and other; 


formula service, contact International Salt Company’s Farm 
Feed Department, Clarks Summit, Pa. District offices: Bosto 
Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


Service and research are the extras In} 


STERLING SALT 


y 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY « CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


| 
| 
ate 
7 
AMERICAN 
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THE BEST BOILER FOR PELLET 
FEED PLANTS— 


SUPERIOR ‘== BOILER 


HERE'S WHY— 
@ Compact. Saves Space. 
@ Mounted on Heavy Metal 
Skids. No Special Foundation 
Needed. 


@ Easy to Clean and Inspect. 
Gas or Oil Fired. 


@All necessary piping and 
valves in place to reduce wir- 
ing, plumbing and other instal- 
lation charges. 

@ Easy to Operate. Fully Auto- 
matic. Best Design for All 
Types Water. 


Hundreds in Use in Feed Industry. Write 
for Full Details and Special Bulletin. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth e Hutchinson, Kansas 


the country’s 
wot COOPERATIVE 


Equipment Builders 


OFFERS THE IMPORTANT EXTRAS 
THAT MAKE YOUR MILL A SUCCESS! 


Complete Desiqu & 
Ss. 


Heving your plant designed and engineered by 
HAYES & STOLZ complete service assures you 

of the finest layout and design for any 

size plant ... whether your mill is 

big or it has growing pains, we 

offer complete service of design 

and installation to fit your 
SPECIFIC NEEDS. 


Planning to, revise your plant 
or replage obsolete equip- 
ment? Write, 
wire or phone to 
have a HAYES 
& STOLZ repre- 
sentative in for 
consultation. He 
will fly in a fast 
company-owned 
plane if you 
need quick serv- 


ice! 


3521 HEMPHILL ST. P. O. Box 11217 


Fort Worth, Texas 


West Virginia Plans 
Poultry Convention 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The an- 
nual convention of the West Virginia 
Poultry Assn. will be held at Moore- 
field, July 27-29, according to Harold 
M. Hyre, chairman of the publicity 
committee for the event. Mr. Hyre is 
associate poultry husbandman at 
West Virginia University. 

The convention program will start 
with the business session of the asso- 
ciation on the afternoon of July 27, 
Mr. Hyre reported. Methods to im- 
prove the poultry industry of the 
Mountain State will be one of the 
topics discussed at the meeting. 

The educational phase of the pro- 
gram will be conducted on the fol- 
lowing two days, July 28 and 29. 

The Poultry Festival will be held 
again this year. This portion of 
the activities will include a beauty 
pageant on Juiy 27, a poultry parade 
on July 28, and a chicken barbecue 
on July 29. 

“Anyone interested is invited to 
attend any or all parts of the con- 
vention,” according to W. D. Tuck- 
willer, Lewisburg, president of the 
West Virginia Poultry Assn. 


Early-Weaned Lambs 
Carry Fewer Parasites 


URBANA, ILL. — University of 
Illinois research shows that farmers 
can stymie internal parasites in lambs 
by weaning or separating the lambs 
from the ewes on pasture. 

Two years of studies at the Dixon 
Springs Experiment Station turned 
up the following facts: 

1. Lambs weaned and kept on pas- 
ture showed only 38 worm eggs per 
gram of feces. 

2. Lambs on pasture with ewes 
during the same period showed a 
buildup to about 3,800 eggs per gram 
of feces. 

3. Lambs kept in drylot, with ewes 
brought in daliy from pasture for 
nursing, showed no evidence of in- 
ternal parasites. 

The Dixon Springs animal scien- 
tists feel that these studies may have 
tremendous possibilities for helping 
farmers control internal parasites. 
Early weaning will virtually elimin- 
ate the need for drenching and will 
help insure bigger and healthier 
lambs for market. 


J. W. F Heads 
L. A. Grain Exchange 


LOS ‘'ANGELES—Jack W. Flam- 
mer, owner of J. W. Flammer Co., 
grain merchandiser, was elected 
president of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange at the annual membership 
meeting held recently in the offices 
of the exchange. By virtue of this 
office, he becomes a director of the 
National Grain Trade Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Flammer, 37, has been in the 
grain business for 15 years and ear- 
lier this year completed a term as 
president of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. He has 
served the exchange as director and 
vice president for the past four 
years. A significant feature of this 
election is that it is the fourth time 
that the son of a former president 
has been elected to the office. 

Newly elected officers to serve with 
Mr. Flammer are William P. Math- 
ews, Coast Grain Co., vice president; 
Jack Follmer, Follmer Grain Co., 
treasurer, and Gabriel Bass, secre- 
tary-manager. New directors are 
Paul H. Bimmerman, Quaker Oats 
Co.; L. D. Elfelt, Jr., Cargill, Inc., 
and E. W. Nelson, Snow & Co. Don- 
ald G. Harris, Continental Grain Co., 
continues as director. 


BUILDING COMPLETED 
BATESVILLE, ARK.—The River- 
side Milling Co., Batesville Ful-O-Pep 
dealer, recently completed a new 
building and installed new milling 
equipment. 


GETS SCHOLARSHIP — John H. 
Krawczyk (center) acknowledges the 
congratulations of Francis E. O’Con- 
nor, Beacon Milling Co., Long Island 


area manager, upon earning the 
Beacon Founders Scholarship. Look- 
ing on is his dad, John Krawczyk, 
employed at the Eastport plant of 
the Beacon Milling Co. 


Beacon Milling Awards 
$2,000 Scholarship 


CAYUGA, N.Y.—John Krawczyk, 
17, Speonk, N.Y., is the 1960 winner 
of the Beacon Founders Scholarship. 
Worth $500 per year for four years, 
this scholarship is awarded annually 
by the Beacon Milling Co., a division 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 

John is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Krawczyk, both of whom are 
employed at the Beacon plant at 
Eastport, N.Y. He will enter the State 
University College on Long Island in 
September. He expects to major in 
chemistry and bio-chemistry. 

Among the qualifications which 
earned him the Beacon Founders 
Scholarship are presidency of the 
school honor society and an outstand- 
ing scholastic record. He has been an 
honor student both in grade school 
and in high school and has been ac- 
tive in the school’s athletic program 
as well as in other extra-curricular 
affairs. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
_ industry regularly rely on us 


® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
= Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
= Formula Reviews 
Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP OF AMERICA 


Use Feedstufis WANT ADS for RESULTS 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| of fine | 
Equipment | | | 
_ | 
| | | 
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A CRITIC DEALER SUCCESS STORY . . . COLMAR GRAIN COMPANY . 


“We've Sold More Critic Feed 
in the First Four Months of 
This Year Than in the 


Previous Twelve Months 


With Our Former Feed Line” 


W. D. Scoggan 


‘e This statement by W. D. Scoggan, who, with Dale Scoggan, owns and oper- 
. ates Colmar Grain Company, Colmar, Illinois, is a good example of what is 
happening throughout the Critic Dealer Organization. 


Success stories like this are possible because Critic maintains the closest co- 
operation between dealer and company. “Down-to-Earth” Training Clinics 
. . . held throughout the year are giving dealers guidance in Feed Program- 
ming, Aggressive and Profitable Selling and Planning for Future Growth. 


Critic Dealers grow with Critic for many geod sound reasons, among 
which are: 
1. Critic Feeds are very competitive in price. 


2. Critic Dealers realize the benefits which stem from Critic’s large parent 
company, Colorado Milling and Elevator Co., Denver, Colorado. 


3. Critic’s company-paid-for 800 Top Value Stamp consumer dividend helps 
tie customers to Critic Dealers. 


a 4. Critic Dealers have freight advantages. 
| 5. Critic’s Dealer Bonus Plan is very popular with Critic Dealers. 
6. Critic’s bulk discounts, along with car and truck service, are unequalled. 


7. Most important: Critic has well trained and helpful district managers 


who understand the feed dealer’s business and problems. 1. a 


8. All Critic district men have livestock and poultry farm backgrounds . . . 
= so very helpful and important when working the country with their dealers. Dele Scoggen 


Let us show you how you can increase your profits . . . and the profits of 
your customers by becoming a Critic Feed Dealer. Critic will help you make 
money with your feed business. 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY ¢ BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Keep Hogs Cool 


It pays to keep hogs cool, says 
W. L. Richmond, Mississippi State 
University swine specialist. 

Hogs suffer from heat more than 
most animals, he says. If not kept 
cool they make slower gains; sows 
are likely to farrow weak litters, be 
poor milkers or even lose a litter. 

Many hogs die each year from be- 
coming over-heated. 

Research has shown that hogs on 
full feed and sprinkled under artifi- 
cial shelter gained 12% faster than 
those protected only by artificial 
shelters. 

“It is even more important to keep 
bred sows cool than it is the growing 
pig,’ Mr. Richmond states. “Research 
conducted in Oklahoma showed that 
bred sows on pasture sprinkled under 
artificial shelter farrowed and weaned 
two more pigs per litter than those 
not sprinkled.” 

Farrowing houses should be kept 
cool and well ventilated, the special- 
ist states. It may be necessary to use 
fans, sprinkle the roof or provide ad- 
ditional insulation on the roof. 

For hogs on pasture where no nat- 
ural shade is available, Mr. Rich- 
mond recommends a temporary shel- 
ter covered with aluminum, galva- 
nized steel, straw or brush. Each 200- 
lb. hog needs at least 10 sq. ft. of 
shelter. 

In extremely hot weather, he rec- 
ommends wetting the ground under 
the shelters. For this reason the shel- 
ters should be on skids so they can 
be moved to prevent the formulation 
of mud holes. 

Concrete feeding barns help elimi- 
nate the heat problem, he notes. It is 
easy to rig a spraying system or floor 
cooling device. With the spraying sys- 
tem only a fine mist is needed. One 
gallon of water an hour under 40 Ib. 
pressure will do the job. 

A 1-in. pipe with %-in. holes drilled 
about 2 ft. apart will help cool the 
floor sufficiently. The pipe should be 
placed at the upper end of the slope 
and the water flow adjusted to keep 
the floor damp. 

“Regardless of the cooling system 
that you use, fix it so the hogs can 
get to dry bedding areas. Otherwise, 
hot days and cool nights may cause 
respiratory trouble,” Mr. Richmond 
advises. 


Summer Layer Care 

Layers hatched last spring by now 
probably have leveled off in their 
production. They need special care, 
especially with warm weather, sug- 
gests John Bezpa, extension poultry 
specialist at Rutgers University. 

Here are six things the flock own- 
er can do, he says, to get more pro- 
duction from his layers: 

1. Watch temperature changes 
closely. A sudden warm spell can 
quickly cut production by 10-15%. 
To prevent this, open al} windows 


Soft 

LONFOSCO 
Clay 

Prepared by: Lencala Phosphate Co. 
High Govings, Fine 

Distributed w 
by: 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


and brush screens clean. Also, be 
ready to knock out boards in the rear 
of the house to increase air circula- 
tion. 

2. Cull out the non-layers. A bird 
hatched last March or April not now 
in production is not worth keeping. 
Make room for birds that are laying. 

3. If feed consumption drops, find 


out why. A hundred birds in 60-65% 
production should be eating 28 Ib. of 
feed a day. 

4. Spray often around the roosting 
area if a check shows birds have lice 
or mites. 

5. Keep birds comfortable. Start by 
removing wet, caked-up areas around 
waterers and feeders, and replace 


with dry or new litter. These wet 
areas can generate heat. 

6. Be sure birds can get shell and 
grit. Research shows it still pays to 
feed grit. 


Grass Silage vs. Hay 


One advantage of grass silage over 
hay is that silage gives farmers more 
leeway with the weatherman. But 
this advantage can be carried too far, 
warns Dr. K. A. Kendall, University 
of Illinois dairy scientist. This is es- 
pecially true if farmers put up forage 
that is too wet. 

“Some dairymen go so far as to 
put up grass silage between showers,” 
Dr. Kendall explains. “One farmer 
who did this last year saw his herd 
milk production drop 20%. The silage 
was so full of water that the cows 
couldn’t eat enough to get nutrients 
they needed for top production.” 

Dr. Kendall says silage for vertical 
silos should be at least 30-35% dry 


Now You Can 


A a Mr. Will Brooks, Plant Manager at the Springfield Mill, Illinois Farm Supply Company, 
re: examines FS Brand “Perfect 30 Cattle Pellets,” now in regular, high-capacity 
~ production on a battery of three standard CPM “CENTURY” M.P. Pellet Mills. 


STACK "EM UP— PELLETS WON'T STICK! 
Stack bags 10 high or more! CPM-imade 
molasses pellets won't stick together, mash or 
solidify. They stay free-flowing, non-sticky, 
easy-to-handie, 


FREE FLOWING IN BULK HANDLING 

Molasses pellets offer every advantage os an 
@asy-to-handie feed. They save storage space 
reduce handling time and cost. 


FIRM MOLASSES PELLETS 
_ Herd, uniform CPM molasses pellets resist 
di and loss, provide 
—_ Here is a truly high 
feed. 
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matter. This means that grass cut for 
silage in the late-bud to early-bloom 
stage should probably wilt in the 
field for one or two hours on a good 
drying day. 

“There is one exception to all of 
this,” Dr. Kendall explains. “That’s 
when the forage is to be stored in a 
surface silo. Forage at about 25% 
moisture will pack better in the silo 
with less spoilage due to excess 


air.” 
Critical Time for Calves 


Newborn calves need good care to 
survive the critical early weeks be- 
cause they have little immunity 
against disease, according to Dr. 
James R. Wadsworth, extension ani- 
mal pathologist at the University of 
Vermont. 

Two diseases which are a constant 
threat are scours and pneumonia, al- 


though they seldom strike a calf at 
the same time. 

“Calf scours is a common condi- 
tion, even in the best of dairies,” says 
Dr. Wadsworth. “It is a septicemia, 
strikes when the calf is about one 
week old and can kill within hours. 
Stricken calves may become listless, 
prostrate and often show diarrhea. 
Victims have a slim chance for re- 
covery.” 

Dr. Wadsworth recommends sepa- 
rate maternity stalls, strict sanita- 
tion and sound, daily management 
practices to help fight calf scours. 
Clean, well-bedded, dry, draft-free 
calf pens are essential. 

Pneumonia, the pathologist warns, 
can come three weeks after birth. 
Death may follow in a week. 

Some of the symptoms are rapid 
breathing, coughing, watery eyes, 
nasal discharge and a fever of 104- 
105°F. Survivors may develop chronic 
pneumonia and become stunted. 

“Early antibiotic treatment is vi- 
tal,” Dr. Wadsworth says. 


Spencer Kellogg Alters 


Meal Sales Territories 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., Buffalo, has announced 
changes in midwestern meal sales 
territories. 

George E. Fuhr, now located in 
Chicago, will move to Des Moines, 
Iowa, to work with A. E. (Gene) 
Gourley of the Des Moines office. 

The newly-modernized facilities of 
the Des Moines soybean crushing 
mill, plus other added responsibili- 
ties at Des Moines, make this move 
desirable in order to maintain bet- 
ter market coverage and service, the 
company announced. 

Under the reorganization, the areas 
presently served by the Chicago meal 
sales office will be handled as fol- 
lows: Illinois, W. F. Osborne, Deca- 
tur, and Michigan and northern In- 
diana, John McPherson, Bellevue, 
Ohio. Wisconsin will continue to be 
served by Mr. Fuhr from his Des 
Moines location. 


Produce Perfect Pellets 


with Any Molasses Content up to 307 
on the Standard CPM 


PELLET MILL 


No special adapter head or other pellet mill 


If your plans call for pellet feeds with mo- 

lasses content up to 30%, it will pay you 

to investigate the California “CENTURY” 

M.P. (Mixer-Pelleter) high-capacity, high- 
horsepower Pellet Mill. 

This is a multi-purpose CPM standard 

. unit that handles any type of pelleting feed 

4 mix, whether it contains molasses or not. 

Extremely versatile, this CPM model does 

away with the need for a special pellet mill to 

produce high level molasses feeds only. Nor 


does it require an adapter head or other 


is required to make molasses pellets 


cumbersome changeover to switch from pel- 
leting hard type pellets to molasses pellets. 
Where other machines may require a mini- 
mum of 30% molasses to operate properly, 
the “CENTURY” M.P. produces highest 
quality pellets at lowest cost per ton regard- 
less of molasses content — from 0 to 30%! 

Get all the facts on this remarkable mill 
today. See how you can cut costs, boost 
profits. Call your CPM representative or 
write us direct. 
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National Broiler 
Council Elects 17 
New Board Members 


RICHMOND, VA.—Seventeen Na- 
tional Broiler Council directors have 
been elected at state meetings, NBC 
has announced. 

Participating NBC members in 
Alabama, during a statewide meet- 
ing June 14, elected Charles Miller, 
Piedmont; Carl Norrell, Cullman, and 
A. J. Smith, Trussville, to represent 
Alabama on the NBC board. 

Elected at a meeting June 18 to 
represent Arkansas were: Ted Cam- 
eron, DeQueen; M. H. Simmons, Si- 
loam Springs, and John Tyson, 
Springdale. Georgia, which qualified 
for four directors, held an election 
meeting June 16 and elected Willard 
Adcox, Dalton; C. W. Paris, Atlanta; 
Willard Strain, Dalton, and J. M. 
Tankersley, Gainesville. 

In North Carolina, H. C. Kennett, 
Durham; Paul Morgan, Guilford Col- 
lege, and Dennis Ramsey, Rose Hill, 
were elected. In Texas, Ray Clymer, 
Longview; Phil Friberg, Gonzales, 
and Frank Sisco, Nacogdoches, were 
elected. Al Lambrecht, of Brookfield, 
Wisconsin, was -elected by Broiler 
Council members in that state to 
the NBC Board. 

Elections in other broiler areas 
are to be completed soon. The new 
board is scheduled to hold its organi- 
zational meeting in July. 


May, ’60, Alfalfa Meal 
Output 20% Over 1959 


KANSAS CITY—Alfalfa meal pro- 
duction was a fifth greater in May 
of this year than during the same 
month a year earlier, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported 
this week, and stocks at producing 
plants at the end of the month were 
about 80% greater than a year 
earlier. 

May, 1960, production of both sun- 
cured and dehydrated meal was re- 
ported as 166,900 tons, compared with 
138,400 tons in May, 1959. May 31 
stocks this year amounted to 146,800 
tons, as against 87,700 tons a year 
earlier. 

Dehy output accounted for all but 
12,100 tons of the May, 1960, total, 
and all but 14,300 tons of the May, 
1959, aggregate. 


You Can't Beat 
The vigor, growth, feed con- 
version and dressing 
qualities of a 
PILCH CROSS. 


POULTRY 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom $t., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missour 


Péleles 
FARMS, INC. 
General Offices and Research 
HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
Distribution Centers 
Smithfield, N.C. « Talladega, Ala. 


«EFFICIENT CPM HORIZONTAL COOLER 
This CPM self-cleaning horizontal cooler is 
designed for efficient handling of molasses 
pellets, regardiess of molasses content, with- 
out jamming or breaking pellets. 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen + Albany + Atlanta + Columbus 
Davenport - Denver - Fort Worth Los Angeles Mexico City - Minneapolis Nashville | 
Oklahoma City - Omaha - Richmond - Seattle - St. Lovis + Toronto + Winnipeg | 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 
| Use Want Ads for Results 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR THE BROILER INDUSTRY — 


flroducers now get allot 
TODAY’S PRICES TODAY 

| tight Complete national radio reports of prices are flashed 


to every broiler area the same day prices are set. 


: ia Now for the first time, a broiler producer can 
get all the national broiler prices—both auc- 
tions and open markets—on the same day 
Pia’ prices are made. 
It’s the Pfizer National Broiler Network, 
~@ TE rd developed and sponsored by Pfizer. 
This new service gathers all the prices from 
every major broiler-producing area. These re- 


ports are compiled in Washington, D. C., and 
wired to the local stations for airing between 
5:00 and 6:30 that same evening. 

What It’s Doing for You 
There’s never been anything like it to sell the 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y, 
7600 Ambassador Row, Daiias 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royaimount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Qu 


Science for the world’s well-being rm 


broiler market . . . there’s never been any- 


thing like the attention it’s getting from the - 


broiler producers. 

This daily show is helping sell your broiler 
feeds with Terramycin*. Commercials for 
your feeds containing high levels of. Terra- 
mycin* will be featured on this show, It’s a 


prime way of building volume in the broiler 


territories. 

Your Pfizer representative has more infor- 
mation on how you can use this new selling 
medium to tie in for more sales of your broiler 
feeds with Terramycin. See him today. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, itaty 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janéiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


HERE ARE TIMES time, P.M. 
4 WF Albertville, 6:15 
e — WGGA Canton, G2 5:55 
KBRS Center, 5:45 
3 KDET Waco, Tex- 5:55 
Raleigh, N- 5:30 
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PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 
A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. 
There are no slack seasons. Best of all, you 


RESEARCH FARM STOP—Three members of a group of touring British 
feed merchants and farmers take a close-up look at top-quality U.S. hogs 
on a recent visit to The Quaker Oats Co.’s Ful-O-Pep research farm at Bar- 
rington, IL. Left to right are: B. J. Corbett, Plantation Farm, Woiverton NR, 
Basingstoke, Hants; Dr. R. O. Nesheim, manager, swine feed research, Quaker 
Oats; F. N. W. Cornwallis, Ruck Farm, Horsmonden, Tonbridge, Kent, and 
Norman Archer, Archer’s Nurseries, Ltd., Wheeler End, High Wycombee, 


always make a good profit. Here are impor- f 


tant reasons why: 

PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 
PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top 
production of stronger-shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate, kiln-dried. 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 


Powerful national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry publications and on 70 radio 
stations does a good job of pre-selling for 
you, and assures you repeat business. 
Remember, there is no adequate substitute 
for PILCT BRAND Oyster Shell. It’s a sure- 
fire volume and profit builder. 


CHICAGO—At the end of their 17- 
day tour of U.S. agricultural opera- 
tions, 21 British feed men and poul- 
try and livestock producers compared 
what they had seen under the guid- 
ance of their sponsor, the Ful-O-Pep 
division of The Quaker Oats Co., and 
what they were used to back home. 
And they came up with these obser- 
vations: 

@ The willingness to tell and explain 
how things are done in the US. 
stands out in sharp contrast com- 
pared with the “tight-lipped” atti- 
tude which exists among their own 
people. Said one visitor, at the risk 
of being uncomplimentary to himself 
and his companions: “Over here, 
farmers seem to enjoy sharing their 
knowledge. Englishmen keep things 
to themselves and let the other fel- 
low find out the hard way.” 

@ Enthusiastic response was accord- 
ed the research activities of U.S. ag- 
ricultural colleges and universities. 
The visitors felt that our government, 
compared with British government, 
leans farther in the direction of help- 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & wrote. 


-} LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN THE 
29 WALNUT STREET « PHILADELPHIA 2, 


HERE IT IS! 


Sudenga BULK FEED BOX 


All the Features at an Unmatchable Price! 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain 
at rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin 
through standard door, window or tight alleyway. Low- 
we discharge, 270-degree — ng auger, swing 
" ut. Heavy-duty 12-gauge all ded steel construc- 
‘ on. Trouble-free operation with extra safety provis- 
ea Choice of flexible shaft drive on discharge 
auger or new universal with gear-box drive. 
“S, Complete hydraulic motor drive slightly extra. 


EXTENSIO 
AUGERS 


on at this 
int to reach the 
igh ones. 


; 


J 


Auger unloads into 
j-to-get-at bins. 
for pit 


discharge. 


= 


Giant deliv- 
ery unit 
with 4 com- 
pe rtments, 
perated. 


Operator controls mix- 
ing, discharge auger, 
throttle and independent 
flow from three equal or 
unequal compartments. 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 
Standard 3-compartment box and available 
2-compartment box in 4 and 6 ton capaci- 
ties or custom built to fit your truck frame. 
Heavy duty vinyl nylon tarp. Your name BM 
painted on sides and back. Now available 
with hydraulic motor drives. 


COMPLETE AS SHOWN — mounted on your truck in Gaan 
Iowa, ready to go. Slightly higher east of Mississippi. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE OR DEMONSTRATION. 


“INDUSTRIES 


George, lowa 


SINCE 1888 


Cooperation in U.S. Impresses Englishmen 


ing the farmer than toward control- 
ling him. 

@ American farmers are “wasteful” 
in the way they use their land and 
feed. 

@USS. beef cattle are “by far the 
best anyplace,” but British hogs are 
far better than those produced in the 
U.S. U.S. producers are behind their 
English counterparts in swine breed- 
ing and feeding. 

@ Our meat marketing system is well 
ahead of what exists today in Eng- 
land. U.S. supermarkets amazed the 
English visitors. 

Two days of the tour (a compre- 
hensive itinerary appeared in the 
June 11 issue of Feedstuffs) were 
spent at the Ful-O-Pep poultry re- 
search farm at Libertyville, Ill., and 
the Ful-O-Pep livestock research 
farm, Quaker Oats’ dog and cat re- 
search kennels and the John Stuart 
Laboratory at Barrington, 


"ak group of British visitors also 
visited other points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Tennessee, Georgia, 
New York and Washington, D.C., as 
guests of Ful-O-Pep. 


ob Pauley 
Lab in Georgia Planned 


ATHENS, GA.—Construction of a 
$950,000 poultry laboratory at Athens 
is authorized under the 1961 agri- 
cultural appropriations bill, according 
to U.S. Senator Richard B. Russell 
(D., Ga.). 

A spokesman said the bill appro- 
priates $300,000 for planning and for 
a start on construction during the fis- 
cal year which begins July 1. 

Sen. Russell said the measure also 
includes $60,000 for immediate acti- 
vation of a federal-state poultry dis- 
ease research program at Athens, 
and authorizes $10,926,000 for contin- 


uing the poultry inspection program. 


| 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Swift Modernizing 


Texas Mineral Unit 


CHICAGO — A modernization pro- 
gram is underway at Swift & Co.'s 
mineral unit at Waco, Texas, accord- 
ing to H. H. Wedeman, manager of 
the company’s feed business in Texas. 

The rehabilitation will include in- 
stallation of ‘a recently-developed 
type of hydraulic press for forming 
mineral block livestock rations. The 
press has a capacity of 240 blocks 
per hour. 

Other facilities to be installed in- 
clude four 50-ton bulk ingredient 
tanks with unloading pit and con- 
veyor systems to receive and handle 
raw ingredients mechanically. 

Mr. Wedeman said a batch weigh- 
ing scale with air-operated’ dispatch 
facilities “will assure fast, accurate 
batching of ingredients.” 

“The modernization program is ex- 
pected to be completed by October of 
this year,” he said. “The improve- 
ments, coupled with a new warehouse 
and other new mixing equipment al- 
ready installed, will enable the plant 
to improve its service to customers.” 

Swift & Co. has operated a mineral 
unit at Waco since 1952. 


High Concentrate Feed 
May Help Lower Costs 


OGDEN, UTAH—High concentrate 
feeds have been making headway in 
this area, particularly with larger 
feedlot operators. The Starkey Grain 
Co. has worked closely with a few 
feeders to determine the merits of 
high concentrates as compared to the 
usual type of ration. 

Howard Pence, manager of the 
firm, says that one feeder who usual- 
ly has several thousand lambs in the 
feedlot ran a two-month feeding test 
and kept close records on the two 
feeds. When using alfalfa hay, rolled 
barley, corn silage and a supplement, 
the owner got daily gains of 3.1 Ib. 
at a cost of 17¢ per pound. 

On another group of lambs fed 
rolled barley and a concentrate, the 
daily gains were about the same, but 
the cost was only 15¢ per pound. 

“The grade was about the same on 
each, we think,” said Mr. Pence, “al- 
though we don’t have the figures on 
them yet. One thing the grower and 
others have told us is that the ani- 
mals had less bloat than when alfalfa 
hay was used.” 


Machinery ‘Moved 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. — Some ma- 
chinery from the closed Gloucester, 
Mass., fish processing plant of the 
Dehydrating Process Co. is being in- 
stalled at the firm’s Point Judith 
plant as an insurance against inter- 
ruptions. 

The firm’s Gloucester plant has 


Territory Manager 
Named by McMillen 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Promotion of 
James F. Fritz from assistant terri- 
tory manager-at-large to territory 
manager has been 
announced by Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills. 

Mr. Fritz joined 
McMillen Feed 
Mills in Novem- 
ber, 1956, follow- 
ing his discharge 
from the Air 
Force with which 
he had served as 
a jet pilot from 
1953-1956. 

He is a 1953 
graduate of Ohio State University, 
where he majored in animal science. 

In his new position, Mr. Fritz will 
cover northeastern Ohio and a por- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 


d. F. Fritz 
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Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
o 5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 
Ful-O-Pep! 
WRITE: 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 
financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


The males look familiar and the pullets, except for 
some variation in color, look like Arbor Acres females 
... and they are. But there are important differences 
about this flock which you can’t see — differences 
in livability, in production, in hatchability, in the 
growth and conversion of its offspring. Right now 
at least one well-known hatchery in every important 
broiler area is housing flocks just like this. The re- 
sults they're recording are making them happier than 
ever about the Arbor Acres cross testing program at 
Glastonbury. Those differences are mighty important 
to you, too. So keep your eye on Arbor Acres and, to 
be on the safe side, see that your broilers come only 
from Arbor Acres females crossed with a proven male. 


Breeding better birds for better business 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


been closed since Oct. 31 because of | § 


overproduction of homogenized con- 
densed fish. The Point Judith plant, 
closed for several months also, was 
reopened June 1. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS « FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. © Blairsville, Ga. ¢ Skowhegan, Me. ¢ Carthage, Miss. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. ¢ Albertville, Ala, © Thorntown, ind, ¢ Tenaha, Tex, © Aprilia, Italy 


| 
J Go and Grow | 
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NEW! 
Portable 
Electric 
Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT—9' pounds. Carry it anywhere. No installa- 
tion; requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL— Exclusive top and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


‘ Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


LABEL YOUR FEEDS: 
“LABORATORY CONTROLLED”... 


Quality control doesn't cost—it pays! Find out how this accurcte, 
economical service can increase your teed sales. 


WILHOIT LABORATORY 


Serving the Feed Industry Since 1915 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


mar, which won first place in the broiler industry division in the parade 
at the Delmarva Chicken Festival. It took 11, hours for the parade to pass 


through Selbyville, making it one of the longest parades in festival history. 


Delmarva Chicken 
Dinner Nets More 


Than $120,000 


By Special Correspondent 

SELBYVILLE, DEL.—A total of 
$120,043.65 was raised by a $100-a- 
plate dinner held in connection with 
the 13th annual Delmarva Chicken 
Festival June 17-18 here. 

James Davis, Seaford, chairman of 
the fund drive, told more than 1,000 
persons at the dinner that the goal 
of $125,000 had not been reached, but 
he predicted that it would be with 
“some last minute contributions.” 

Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc., 
sponsors the dinner to help raise 
funds for industry research to im- 
prove present Delmarva growing 
and processing methods. Part of the 
money also goes for the promotion 
of chicken. 

The Delmarva Chicken Festival 
and many food trade shows also are 
sponsored by DPI. Chicken recipes 
are printed by the thousands for dis- 
tribution in the nation’s larger cities. 
The organization is involved in the 
development of new poultry products, 
new marketing methods and uses for 
by-products. 

A slender, 16-year-old blonde, Su- 
san Richards, Bridgeville, was named 
queen of the Delmarva Peninsula 
and its $200-million-a-year poultry 
industry. Miss Richards will veceive 
a $750 scholarship to the school of 
her choice and a trip to Florida. 

J. Frank Gordy, director of the 
University of Delaware school of ag- 
riculture substation division at 
Georgetown and long-time executive 
secretary of the Delmarva Poultry 


Industry, Inc., was named to receive 
the first Medal of Achievement award 
ever given by members of the Del- 
marva Poultry Industry group. The 
award was accepted for Mr. Gordy, 
who is representing the U.S. pouitry 
industry at the International Trade 
Fair in Poznan, Poland, by Willard 
T. McAllister, long-time associate of 
Mr. Gordy and extension marketing 
specialist at the University of Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. Gordy is a former director of 
the Poultry & Egg National Board 
and has been chairman or member 
of dozens of national and regional 
poultry committees and organiza- 
tions. After attending the trade fair 
in Poland, Mr. Gordy will tour Eu- 
rope for five weeks, studying the 
possibilities for increased poultry ex- 
ports. 

Distinguished Citizen 

Delmarva's Distinguished Citizen 
Award went to Raymond E. Murphy, 
Salisbury, Md. Mr. Murphy was twice 
president of DPI, and “it was for 
his distinguished service in this ca- 
pacity that he was named for the 
award,” said Webb Cassell, Salis- 
bury, current DPI president. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Geotz, a Lakewood, 
N.J., housewife, won the National 
Chicken Cooking championship with 
a recipe for “Delmarva-Licious Gold- 
en Fried Chicken.” Mrs. Charles 
Jones, Georgetown, Del., was runner- 
up with a recipe for “Baked Stuffed 
Chicken Breast.”’ Mrs. Geotz will re- 
ceive an all-expense-paid two-week 
vacation in Europe for two. 

The poultry industry of Delmarva 
also honored at the convention the 
memory of the Delaware poultry- 
woman who introduced broiler grow- 
ing on the peninsula. It was told how 
Mrs. Wilmer Steele, Ocean View, 
Sussex County, Del., started with a 


Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... 


... then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours, 


Kansas Soya 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 


| 


= 


Products Co.,Inc. 


Emporia, Konses 


“ Ld ° 
: FIRST-PLACE FLOAT—This is the float of the Beacon Milling Co., Del- 
| 
413 North Franklin Street Po 
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HISOLUBLE SNS 
To serve formula feed mixers... | 
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500-bird flock in 1923. The enterprise 
was profitable and she and her hus- 
band rapidly increased their flock 
size to the point that by 1926, they 
were producing 25,000 birds annual- 
ly. Three of Mr. and Mrs. Steele’s 
children took part in the opening 
ceremonies. 

Beacon Milling Co. took first place 
and Southern States Cooperative 
second in the poultry and allied in- 
dustry division of the float contest in 
the chicken festival parade. 

An estimated 15,000-20,000 per- 
sons attended the festival Friday 
and about 7,000-8,000 Saturday. Some 
14,500 pieces of chicken (halves) 
were cooked and sold by chefs from 
Delmarva’s giant 10-ft. fry pan dur- 
ing the festival. 


QUEEN AND HER COURT—Miss Delmarva XIII and 
her court await their chicken dinners during the Del- 
marva Chicken Festival held recently in Selbyville, Del. 
At the table (left to right): Susan Richards, Miss Del- 


marva; Nina Lou Ringler, last year’s queen; Barbara Col- 
lins, Miss Personality; Lana Rae Smith, Miss Popularity; 
Linda Wheatly, Miss Welcome, and Carole Klinwachter, 
runner up in the beauty pageant. 


1. RECEIVING 2. UNLOADING 3. STORING 4, WEIGHING 5. PACKING 6. CLOSING 7. CONVEYING 8. WAREHOUSING 9. PALLETIZING 10, LOADING 


Ten steps that saved $4,700,000! 


You not only get the services of a skilled engineering 
staff, but also the right bag for your particular product, 
a bag design that sells, the best-suited filling equipment, 
and dependable delivery from 13 bag plants in key areas 
all over the country. 

On the future horizon, even better, more efficient pack- 
aging materials and methods are under constant devel- 
opment at St. Regis research centers from New York to 
California. 

This is the most complete bag service available... this 
is Packaging-in-Depth in action! 


BAG DIVISION 


Packaging-in-depth by St.Regis ® | 


Last year, plant surveys by Bag Division engineers 
saved $4,700,000 for companies throughout the country. 
A substantial part of this sum represents savings in the 
feed industry alone. 

Prior to this, at one large midwestern feed mill a 
team of Bag Division engineers conducted a plant sur- 
vey. Suggestions based on this survey forecast an an- 
nual saving of almost sixty thousand dollars in that mill, 
with little or no capital investment. Free plant surveys 
are only part of the complete St. Regis® program, the 
program we call Packaging-in-Depth: 
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Fattening Lambs with Pellets 


By Dr. R. M. Jordan and H. E. Hanke 
University of Minnesota 


Mechanized lamb feeding received 
a stimulus when P. E. Neale of the 
New Mexico Agricultural Experiment 
Station reported that feeder lambs 
fed a _ pelleted, low-quality, high- 
roughage ration made greater gains 
than comparable lambs fed a high 
concentrate ration in conventional 
form (long hay and whole grain). 
Since then, most experiment stations 
and many commercial feeders have 
tried feeding lambs a complete pel- 
leted ration. 

Will a feeding system that is suc- 
cessful in New Mexico, Colorado or 
California be as effective in Minne- 
sota? Minnesota lamb feeding opera- 
tions differ from their operations in 
the following ways: 

1. We grow most of the grain and 
roughage we feed. 

2. Our lamb feeding operations are 
governed in part, by the amount, 
kind and quality of feed we have. 

3. Our feed lots are small, 500- 
5,000 lambs, while California or Colo- 
rado operations are large — feeding 
5,000-50,000 lambs at a time. 

Will feeding a pelleted ration in- 
crease the Minnesota feeders’ chance 
for profit? Let's look at the record 
obtained at the Morris Station (table 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. R. M. Jor- 
dan and H. E. Hanke, University of 
Minnesota animal husbandry special- 
ists, report here what they have 
found to be pertinent to pelleting of 
rations for lambs in their region of 
the nation. Their report appeared in 
Minnesota Farm and Home Science. 


1). You can expect increased gains of 
10-20% or .05-.10 Ib. additional gain 
per lamb daily. This additional gain 
will also be accompanied by increased 
feed intake and usually reduced 
pounds of feed nutrient per pound of 
gain. 
Cost of Gain 

What about the cost of putting on 
the gain? With existing charges for 
grinding and pelleting of $8-12 ton, 
most research stations, including 
Minnesota, have found that the cost 
of producing the gain is not neces- 
sarily reduced by feeding a pelleted 
ration. Trials I and II bear out this 
point (Table 1). 

Data from trial ITI illustrate an 
exception. In this trial the lambs fed 
the pelleted ration of 50% alfalfa and 


for DRIVEWAYS 10 to 15 FEET WIDE 
Exclusive features provide faster, safer and more efficient 


POUND CRADLE 
LOAD CAPACITY 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND. IND. - WINONA, MISS «SANTA CLARA CAL 


to permit maximum use of 
Smooth 


won't harden and 


Don't Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 
Here's THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses product dehydrated on soybean mill 


mane fy nan or you CK Ben 
ball-up. 
And orders and re-orders are what you get with the Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 


ONOTERM 


promote f. 
aloo rich in 
includ- 


ing 5 vitamins. 


—_ 
THE BEST. FRIEND YOUR FEED EVER HA 


of the unpleasant mess of andiing I proves palatability while adding the 
liquid fish soluables. 


Is a new free source of 


odor and its superior im- 
health benefits of increased fat. 


Average Average Feed, Cost, 
Type of ration® Lambs daily gain daily feed Ib. gain ib. gain 
No. Ib. Ib. tb. cents 

Trial | 
Not chopped 42:58 30 31 2.70 8.63 15.55 
Pelleted 40:60 60 37 2.81 7.62 16.47 
Pelleted 47:53 30 38 3.03 8.06 16.81 
Grinding and pelieting costs—$1!0 ton. 

Trial 
Not chopped 50:50 12 52 3.40 6.52 9.02 
Pelleted 50:50 12 57 3.72 6.58 1.19 
Pelleted 75:25 12 3.96 7.12 9.85 
Grinding and mixing—$5.20 ton; pelleting $2.70 ton. 

Trial 1 
Chopped 50:50 14 48 3.79 7.92 12.18 
Pelleted 50:50 14 A3 3.39 7.87 13.72 
Pelleted - 75:25 14 48 4.24 8.77 12.43 
Grinding and mixing—$5.20 ton; pelleting $2.70 ton. 

Trial IV 
Chopped 50:50 12 46 3.39 7.44 12.87 
Pelleted 50:50 12 56 3.83 6.83 12.73 
Chopped 75:25 24 45 4.02 8.99 13.44 
Pelleted 75:25 24 56 4.28 7.68 12.51 
Chopped 85:15 i 3 3.76 10.47 14.66 
Peileted 85:15 10 57 4.56 7.97 12.27 
Grinding and mixing—$3.20 ton; pelleting $2.70 ton. 

Trial V 
Shelled corn 20 42 3.07 7.70 10.80 
Ground ear corn 44 37 3.15 8.98 11.44 
Pelleted ear corn 44 4 2.98 8.98 13.57 


Grinding—$4 ton; pelleting $6 ton. 


"Corn and good quality alfalfa hay were fed in all trials. In each case roughage proportion 
is listed first. For example, not chopped 50:50 means the ration was 50% long hay and 50% 


shelled corn. 


Note: Hauling charges are not included in pelleting costs. 


50% corn actually gained slower and 
ate less than comparable lambs fed 
the ration in meal form. Lambs fed 
a pelleted ration of 75% alfalfa 
gained as rapidly as the lambs fed 
the meal ration of 50% alfalfa. In 
other words, pelleting a ration con- 
sisting of about 75% roughage made 
the additional pelleted roughage as 
valuable as corn. 

Results of trial IV favored the pel- 
leted rations on all counts. Feed con- 
sumption increased about 10-15%, 
and because of a 20-58% increase in 
rate of gain, feed costs per pound of 
gain were greatly reduced. 

Can you depend on such favorable 
results? The fact that the increased 
gain in the first three trials was be- 
tween 0 and 20% suggests that a 
10-20% increase in average daily 
gain is more reasonable. 


You can be sure that as the rough- 
age content in the ration is increased, 
the difference in rate of gain between 
the long hay or meal rations and the 
pelleted ration will increase. For ex- 
ample, pelleting a ration containing 
85% roughage increased the rate of 
gain 58% over the same ration fed 
in meal form. Pelleting increased 
the rate of gain of a 50:50 ration 22% 
and in trial V the pelleting of a high 
concentrate feed (ground ear corn) 
actually decreased rate of gain and 
feed consumption. 

The reports of 100-200% increase 
in rate of gain from feeding pelleted 
rations have occurred when extreme- 
ly high levels of low-quality roughage 
(usually unpalatable non- legume 
roughages) have been used. This has 
done much to popularize pelleted 
feeding, but it can mislead the feed- 

At Morris, for example, a 100% 
pelleted high-quality alfalfa ration 
increased the average daily gain 60% 
when compared with an identical ra- 
tion in meal form (.48 Ib. per lamb 
daily) but the lambs lacked sufficient 
finish, shrank more from the feed lot 


to market and had lower carcass 
yields. 


How Much for Pelleting? 

How much per ton can a lamb feed- 
er pay for pelleting? In general, pel- 
leting is of greatest value when feed 
and labor costs are high. In addition, 
feed lots with high volume that buy 
rather than raise the major part of 
their feed will benefit most from feed- 
ing pelleted rations. 

If 800 Ib. of lamb feed are required 
to produce 100 Ib. of lamb gain, then 
for each $2 ton increase in feed costs 
the cost to produce 100 Ib. of lamb 
gain increases 80¢. (0.1¢X800 lb. = 
80¢.) 

Table 2 shows the added cost of 
fattening a lamb for each additional 
$2 cost of feed preparation. You will 
note that when the feed is fed in 
pelleted form we have arbitrarily 


assigned 800 Ib. of feed to produce _ 


100 Ib. of gain, or 240 Ib. to put on 
30 Ib. of lamb gain. If the lamb is 
fed long hay and shelled corn and 
gains samewhat slower, it requires 
900 Ib. of feed to produce 100 Ib. of 
gain, or 270 Ib. of feed to produce 30 
Ib. of gain. 

Knowing the amount of feed re- 
quired to finish a lamb when fed 
either a pelleted ration or an unpel- 
leted ration, we can now calculate 
the relative feed costs of both. For 
example, a $4 grinding and pelleting 
charge increased the cost of 240 Ib. 
of feed (amount required to finish 
one lamb) 48¢. The added cost of the 
30 additional pounds of feed (270 Ib. 
of long hay and shelled corn vs. 240 
lb. of pelleted ration) when valued 
at $1.50 ewt. is 45¢. 

An $8 grinding and pelleting 
charge increases the cost of finishing 
one lamb 96¢ or 51¢ more than the 
value of the 30 additional pounds of 
unpelleted ration. In most commer- 
cial lamb feeding operations the re- 
duced labor, lower death loss, and 
shorter feeding period would offset 


TABLE 2. How Much Feeders Can Pay for Pelleting 


If pelleting® adds this much 


——Feed required to finish one lamb—— 


240 Ib. of 270 Ib. of long 
pelleted ration hay and shelled corn 
Added feed costs Added cost of 30 
per lamb will be ib. of feed? 


$0.45 
45 


*Grinding and transportation are part of the costs. 


tlLamb feed valued at $1.50 cwt. 
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.. that's how customers describe their delivery of 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 
CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
"78.0% min. "31.0% min. 0.18% max 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, 


plus or minus 5%. 
CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 
20.0% min, | 


23.0% max. | 


Screen analysis: All through 20 ‘mesh; 80% to 90% on 
200 mesh. 


PrP R Oo 


0.12% 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED e¢ 


Coronet Granular DIKAL and 
Coronet) efluorinatedP hosphate 


Better Service... by rail and extensive private 
truek facilities... provide Coronet customers 
dependable deliveries around the clock. 


Whether you manufacture feed in California, 
Colorado or Carolina, you’ll be pleased with the 
better delivery service you receive when you use 
Coronet phosphorus feed supplements. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP or DIKAL delivered 
to your plant. The better service comes free. Let 
us prove it! 


NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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this 51¢ added cost to finish one 
lamb. However, when the cost of 
pelleting gets much above $8 ton the 
added cost of producing 100 lb. of 
gain exceeds the advantages. 


High Roughage Rations 

There is one other very important 
factor that makes pelleting popular. 
Pelleted high roughage rations (70- 
80%) will produce as great a gain 
with as great or greater feed effi- 
ciency than a high concentrate (50- 
60%) ration that has not been pel- 
leted. If roughage is inexpensive in 
relation to the concentrate then it is 
possible to pellet the ration and save 
enough on the feed ingredients cost 
to pay for the major part or all of 
the pelleting costs. 

On the basis of experimental work 
at the University of Minnesota and 
cost studies kept by commercial lamb 
feeders, the cost of grinding and pel- 
leting the feed plus the transporta- 
tion of these feeds to and from a pel- 
leting mill increased the cost of 


their rations $10@16 ton. With very 
few exceptions this added cost has 
exceeded the advantages derived 
from pelleting. 

Since Minnesota lamb feeders pro- 
duce their own feeds and feed lambs 
according to feed available, we would 
conclude that what is good for Cali- 
fornia feeders is not necessarily good 
for Minnesota feeders at this time. 


New Egg Plant Opens 


BURGAW, N.C.—The new Carlisle 
Egg Market plant has opened in Bur- 
gaw. The new plant, with a capacity 
of 5,000 cases of eggs per week, even- 
tually is expected to handle more 
than $2,500,000 worth of eggs annual- 
ly. Officials pointed out that the lo- 
cal market is one of the largest in 
southeastern U.S. During the grand 
opening at the plant, tours were con- 
ducted by members of the Pender 
Poultry Assn. under supervision of 
Vance Weibley, plant manager. 


USDA Reports Drop 
In Pullorum Testing 


WASHINGTON—C hickens for 
supplying broiler hatching eggs test- 
ed for pullorum disease during May 
totaled 1,343,237—down 18% from 
May, 1959, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. Testing July. 
1959, through May, 1960, totaled 22,- 
781,891—down 11% from this period 
a year earlier. 

In the states for which compari- 
sons are available, 199,238 chickens 
were tested for supplying hatching 
eggs for egg-type chicks—down 22% 
from May, 1959. Testings of egg-type 
birds during the period July, 1959, 
through May, 1960, totaled 11,311,593 
—a decrease of 13% from this period 
a year earlier. 

Heavy breed turkeys tested during 
May totaled 49,578, compared with 
60,535 in May, 1959. Turkey testing 
is now in the seasonal low period of 
the annual cycle. Heavy white breed 


2 TON VERTICAL 75 WP. 


MIXER—SCALE 


1. ECONOMY “50”—completely equipped 
with latest equipment. 100% push but- 
ton operation. All-steel. 
capacity. Perfect for the man who 
wants to get into grinding, mixing and 
feed manufacturing business. Pelleting 


50-ton-a-shift 


2. PLAINSMAN “50” — Manufactures 
50 tons of feed per 8 hour shift. 
100% Push Button Operation. 
Equipped for grinding ear corn 
and horizontal mixing. All-steel 
construction. Ideal for medium-size 


HAMMERMILL 


facilities optional. community feed manufacturer who 
wants to branch out. Optional 
3. FEEDLOTTER “26”—With a capacity of pelleting facilities. 
26 tons per 8-hour shift, for high effi- 
ciency feed lot operation. Pays for itself 
in short order. Thoroughly blends all 
pre-mixes...even trace minerals and 
9.7 Tons @ 
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Here’s Your X-Ray View of Behlen’s 3 Newest 
Complete Feed Mill Units 


...fully equipped with latest equipment at lowest cost 


Now you can own one of America’s most modern feed mills 
—completely equipped with the most advanced, brand-name 
automatic equipment—simply by placing one order. 

And, when you deal with Behlen’s experienced Feed Mill 
Engineering Division, you never have to worry about getting the 
right equipment to get the job done. Because Behlen keeps abreast 


8.1 TON CAP 
SIDE DRAW TANK 
COLLECTOR 


200 BU 
HOLDING BIN 


SCREW CONVEYOR 


Contact Your Behlen Representative Today for a 
Free Site-Survey and Engineering Recommendation 


BEHLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Columbus, Nebraska 


Dept. FS-7 


of all the latest milling advances . . 


. giving you the very best 


equipment at the lowest possible cost. 
Designed for medium-size community feed manufacturers 


and large feedlot operators, these complete Behlen Feed Mill Units 
have ample storage facilities. Specialized engineering insures 


“matched output” of all standard mill units . . . 


achieving opti- 


mum performance in every phase of operation. 


New! Vertical Elevators... New! Mammoth Grain Tanks 
Give You Push-Button Automation 

Behlen Mammoth Grain Tanks—are built 
of heavy gauge vertical PANELS . 
you lifetime strength and durability. These 
All-Steel Tonks come in copacities from 
5,180-bu., to 19,500-bu. Con be quickly 
erected on 16° and 26°92" diameter 
bases. Built for 100% automatic grain 
moving machinery. 


Modern, All-Steel Elevators give you high- 
est quality, maximum safety, full automa- 
tion... at low cost. Behlen Vertical Ele- 
vators may be quickly erected on any site 

.. come in 35,000-bu. and 55,000-bu co- 
pocities. These rugged, weather-tight, 
rodent-proof elevators hold maintenance 
ond labor costs to a minimum. 


. giving 


turkeys tested during May totaled 
28,643, compared with 52,007 in May, 
1959. Other heavy breeds tested to- 
taled 20,935. Only 8,528 were tested 
in May, 1959. Light breed turkeys 
tested during May totaled 21,643, 
compared with 22,967 in May, 1959. 

During the months July, 1959, 
through May, 1960, all turkeys tested 
totaled 3,403,005— down 12% from 
the number tested during these 
months a year earlier. Heavy white 
breeds were up 2%, but testings of 
other heavy breeds were down 12%. 
The number of light breed turkeys 
was 34% less than the number test- 
ed during the period July, 1959, 
through May, 1960. 


Kit Made for Finding 
Antibiotics in Milk 

ITHACA, N.Y.— Successful devel- 
opment of field test kits for detecting 
penicillin and other antibiotics in 
milk has been announced by Dr. 
Frank V. Kosikowski and R. A. Led- 
ford, Cornell University. 

They reported the development 
based on research conducted over the 
past decade. A report on the work 
was given at the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn. meeting at Logan, Utah. 

Dr. Kosikowski said the field kits 
are simple enough for a farmer, with 
care, to test his own cows, sensitive 
to a point of detecting 0.05 L.U. peni- 
cillin per milliliter of milk and ver- 

*satile enough to be carried about 
without refrigeration. It is expected, 
however, that their greatest value 
will be in the hands of regulatory 
officials and dairy field supervisors, 
he said. The General Ionics Corp. 
is now producing commercial kits of 
the type developed at Cornell. 

Performance of the test depends 
upon highly antibiotic-sensitive bac- 
teria such as Bacillus subtilis and 
Sarcina lutea, resting in an agar bed, 
reacting with milk applied to the sur- 
face of the agar by paper discs wet- 
ted with the milk in question. If the 
wetted discs contain penicillin, a 
clear halo will show around them in 
three hours at the best growing tem- 
perature for the test bacteria. Such a 
halo effect usually means the pres- 
ence of penicillin. 


Hatchery Expansion 


ATLANTA, GA.—The capacity of 
The Cotton Producers Assn. chick 
hatchery at Cullman, Ala., is being 
doubled, with 237,000 chicks a week 
scheduled to move from the hatch- 
ery by Sept. 1. The expansion was 
reported in an association publica- 
tion. 

Presently 112,000 chicks a week are 
hatched at the hatchery. The new 
addition will add 125,000, or a total 
of 237,000 chicks a week. In making 
the announcement, R. D. Mobley, 
director of the CPA broiler and 
hatchery services, said the hatchery 
is being expanded because of the 
need for additional chicks to place 
with CPA broiler growers in the 
northern Alabama area. Britt Bras- 
well is manager of the Cullman 
hatchery. 
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GRAIN MAN DIES 


WEARE, N.H.—J. Hardy Legge, 
86, retired manager of the Jones 
Grain Co., died at his home here June 
17 after a short illness. 


HEADQUARTERS 


MAGNAVAM FEED ADDITIVES 
Few Equal, None Excel 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


STARTED PULLET 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks 
KimberCHIKS and BEE- aes 


‘Truck deliveries on large 
orders. Write for FREE Circular. 


Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 960 
Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. wa -3216 
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Named Hot Spot 
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Fish Meal Production 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MARINE BUILDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Sales Promotion Head | Down 23% for April mes 

DES MOINES, I0OWA—Ken Fair- WASHINGTON—A 23% reduction ‘ i 
burn has been named sales promotion | in fish meal and scrap production 4 4 
manager of Het Spot Detector; Inc., | from April of last year to April of - 
Des Moines, it was this year was reported by the Bu- oO a ‘oa 
announced by R. reau of Commercial Fisheries. re) + 
L. Wilson, sales The bureau said 5,100 tons of the = = (4) 
manager of the material were manufactured during a 
firm. April, 1960. re) = 

Mr. Fairburn Meal and scrap production during > oo 
previously worked the first four months of this year was ro) =a 
for Hot Spot, but reported to have been 12% below the > rh) 
= same period. The January-April, 1960, > 
ager of Ch, total was listed tons. 3 
Boone, Iowa, man- 7 O = 
ufacturer of aera- x oa PLAN FEED MILL Oo o 
. en Fairburn 
tion and tempera- MEADE, KANSAS — Stockholders . c 
ture detection equipment. In making | of the Meade Cooperative Elevator — 
the announcement, Mr. Wilson said, & Supply Co. have voted an expendi- Qa 
Ken Fairburn will be responsible for ture of $175,000 for a proposed ex- @ 


the coordination of sales and custom- 
er relations activities of Hot Spot 
temperature and engineered aeration 
equipment within the continental 
US. In addition, he will devote time 
to international sales work.” 


pansion program. Included in the 
project will be construction of a feed 
mill adjacent to the elevator. 


Stockton 


Appoints Secretary 


STOCKTON, CAL.—Clyde M. Par- 
ker has been named new secretary- 
manager of the Stockton Grain Ex- 
change, succeeding Edwin A. Kaup- 
pila, who recently resigned to enter 
the grain brokerage business. 

Announcement of the change was 
made at the recent annual meeting 
of the exchange, along with the fol- 
lowing new members of the board of 
directors: Jerry Swendsen, Continen- 
tal Grain Co., Clem Clark, Ralston 
Purina Co., and Jack Schuler, E. D. 
Wilkinson Grain Co. 

Ivan Brown, outgoing president, 
was presented with a gavel for his 
past two years of service. 

Mr. Parker, new secretary-man- 
ager, was formerly associated with 
the Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California in 
its Stockton office. 

He is a retired navy lieutenant 
commander. Mr. Parker served in the 
navy from 1940 until 1946 after 11 
years as a merchant mariner. 


NEW MILL OPENED 


WEST UNION, IOWA—The West 
Union Cooperative Co. sponsored a | 
grand opening at the company’s new | 
feed mill and grain storage facility | 
at West Union. The mill, built and | 
equipped by Mid States Construction | 
Co., Omaha, features electronic con- | 
trol of loading, unloading and mixing | 
operations, as well as bulk delivery. 
Storage capacity of the new mill is 
300 tons of feed and 7,000 bu. of 
grain. The adjoining building holds 
85,000 bu. of grain in government 
storage. 


National Steer-Feeding Trials Prove 
ZYMO-PABST Increases Daily Gains By 9% 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Toft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 
FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
Mixing 


ZYMO-PABST is a completely new fortifier and 
now available for the first time in cattle feeds. 
ZYMO-PABST is the only enzyme product avail- 
able containing three separate-acting enzymes. 
This triple enzyme power “unlocks” more nutri- 
ents from beef-fattening feeds. 

PROVEN RESULTS 
Nationwide steer-feeding trials using ZYMO- 
PABST prove that it gives an average increase 
in weight gains of 9%. These gains were accom- 
plished on 6% less feed. Tests show that ZYMO- 
PABST can give a return in excess of 300% 
based on additional beef. In addition there is a 
considerable feed saving. 


The Key To Better Feeding 
ZY MO -PAB 
Write for FREE BOOKLET * 


Let us send you a plastic-bound booklet con- 
taining a complete summary of the feeding 
trials in which ZYMO-PABST was tested. 


The product is a free-flowing powder, ideal for 
mixing with feed ingredients. ZYMO-PABST is 
one of the most significant advances in animal 
feed nutrition in many years, 


Animal Feed Department 
PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Phone BRoadway 1-O230 » TWX-Mi 586 


Please send me a copy of ZYMO-PABST BEEF CATTLE 
FEEDING TRIALS. 
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EERED FOR PROFIT! 


4 


a modern 


FEED MILL 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


WOODS 


WITH ou. 
THE 


@ CONCRETE @ STEEL @ WOOD 


Write—Wire—Phone for Information 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


WOODS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CoO. 


MILL FURNISHERS 


ROLL 
GRINDING : 
POR FLOUR, FRED, RICE AND OL MILLS 
167 Payne St. e Dallas 7, Texas a Riverside 8-2795 


Find Limiting Pig’s 
Feed Aids Carcass, 


Cuts Cost in Tests 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Slightly hun- 
gry pigs not only reduce feed costs 
but also yield more desirable car- 
casses when they are at market 
weight, according to findings from 
the University of Wisconsin experi- 
ment station here. 

Limited feeding does not reduce lit- 
ter size or impair a gilt’s nursing 
ability, researchers said. 

In tests, the full-fed pigs gained 
about 1.6 Ib. daily on about 5.3 Ib. 
of feed—a feed efficiency of about 
3.3 lb. of feed per pound of gain. 

The moderately fed group gained 
about 1.4 lb. daily on about 4.3 Ib. of 
feed, with a feed efficiency of around 
3.1. 

The animals on one-third feed 
gained only about 1.2 Ib. daily, but 
they ate only 3.5 Ib. of feed daily 
for a feed efficiency of around 2.9 
lb. of feed per pound of gain. 


THIS TRADEMARK 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


LEADERS IN FORMULA FEEDS REGULARLY USE 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
OIL SEED MEALS 


a SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
(Long Beach, only) 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC,, BUFFALO 5, N. Y, 


Spencer Kellogg Meal 

Offices are Located at: 
Bellevue 2-820! 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines CH 4-729! 
Long Beach SP 5-3236 
Minneapolis FE 5-422! 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: Edgewater, N. J. « Bellevue, Ohio « Chicago, Ill. * Decatur, tl. 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Des Moines, lowa « Ei Centro, Calif. « Long Beach, Calif. 


And just remember that if it hadn’t 
been for Venetian blind manufac- 
turers it would have been curtains 
for ail of us. 


Sign on an isolated little gas station 
at the edge of the desert: “Don’t ask 
us for information. If we knew any- 
thing, we wouldn’t be here.” 


“How old did you say you were?” 
asked the doctor of his female pa- 
tient. 

“I never mention my age,” replied 
the patient, “but as a matter of fact, 
I've just reached twenty-one.” 

“Indeed,” said the doctor. “What 
detained you?” 


Little Johnny awoke his mother at 
2 a.m. demanding to hear a story. 

“Sh-h,” she said, “just wait a little 
while until your father gets in and 
you can hear the story that he tells 


me.” 
¢ 


Girl: “You play beautifully. Why 
did you take up the piano?” 
Pianist: “My beer kept falling off 
my violin.” 
¢?¢ 


McTavish: “I hear you're a great 
believer in free speech.” ~— 

McSkene: “Aye, that I am.” 

McTavish: “Then, you'll not mind 
if I use your phone.” 


Running to catch a bus, a saintly 
old fellow seemed just about to make 
it. With a smirk, the bus driver pulled 
off and a wheel splashed a shower of 
muddy water over the old man. 

With a sigh, this kindly one was 
heard to murmur, “May his soul rest 
in peace,” then added, “and the soon- 
er the better.” 


Mistress: “When you wait on my 
guests tonight, be careful not to spill 
anything.” 

Maid: “Don’t worry, Ma’am, I 


The popularity of the automatic 
dishwasher is due to the fact most 
husbands would rather buy one than 


be one. 

He arrived at the office early and 
bleary. 


“You look all in,” said the janitor. 
“What's the trouble?” 

“Well, I played poker last night and 
didn’t get home until almost day- 
light,” explained the tired one. “T 
was just undressing when my wife 
woke up and said ‘Aren’t you getting 
up early?’ So, rather than start an 
argument, I put on my clothes and 
came down to the office.” 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 
887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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(The hog raiser who needs Morton T-M Salt 


SOME THINGS SLIP HIS MIND Remember to remind him to order 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt. For, although Morton T-M is a small part of his 
feed bill, it plays a big part in increasing the efficiency of all his feeds and helps them 
do a better job. He’ll appreciate your reminding him about Morton T-M Salt when 
he forgets, and he’ll be back regularly to do more business with you. What’s more, 
Morton T-M is a quality product you can recommend with confidence to any live- 
stock producer. It is a profitable product with strong customer acceptance that 
helps make it sell easily. To add Morton T-M Salt to your line, just write Morton Salt Company, Chicago 6, IUinois 


MORTON SALT 
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Guaranteed not less than 
26% crude protein. 


Packaged in attractive, HI 
clean, sturdy, 50-lb. bags 
with handy tear off tops. 


Easy to handle and store. 
Also available in bulk. 


HIGH LIFE GRAIN COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* 


Exclusively distributed by: 


The New Century 


COMPANY 


3939 South Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 


Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Hay Situation 

In many cases the volume and kind 
of manufactured feed you are able 
to sell depends upon the kind, qual- 
ity and price of roughages available 
to feeders in your area. Therefore, 
it is helpful to you to have an idea 
as to the situation this year with re- 
spect to the hay supply and an idea 
as to the seasonal movement of hay 
prices. 

Of course, hay prices vary a great 
deal from one area to another. Be- 
cause of its bulk, hay is an expensive 
commodity to move. However, there 
is a “chain-link” market reaction 
where markets overlap making for 
some interdependence of prices. 

Alfalfa hay prices generally reach 
their seasonal low in June and July. 
This tendency is shown in Exhibit 1 
which pictures the percentage of 
times prices have gone up, stayed the 
same or gone down from July to 
August to September and to October. 

Here is how to read the Exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the July to August 
change it was 50%. 

The bottom part of the bar shows 
the percentage of times that prices 
went down from July to August. As 
you can see, it was 21%. Changes 
from August to the other months in 
Exhibit 1 are read in the same man- 
ner. 

You will notice that alfalfa hay 


EXHIBIT 1. Alfalfa Hay Price Changes 
(Ne. 1, Kansas City) 
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Stran-Steel Promotion 


DETROIT—Appointment of J. G. 
Skaaren as assistant to the president 
has been announced by Charles LeB. 
Homer, president, Stran-Steel Corp., 
a division of National Steel. Simul- 
taneously, Stran-Steel announced the 
appointment of F. E. Daggett to suc- 
ceed Mr. Skaaren as general sales 
manager. 

Mr. Skaaren has been with Stran- 
Steel 15 years, first as manager of 
the Minneapolis sales territory, later 
as manager, building sales, and since 
1958 as general sales manager. Mr. 
Daggett comes to Stran-Steel from 
Minneapolis, where he was manager 
firm’s north central sales of- 


prices have gone up from August to ° 


October every year since 1941. 

As is shown by Exhibit 2, the sup- 
ply of hay per animal unit in the U.S. 
varies from year to year. An animal 
unit would use approximately the 
equivalent to that used by a dairy 
cow. In most years this supply varies 
considerably from one area to an- 
other. Where there is a relative 


shortage of hay and other roughages 
upward pressure on prices in those 
areas can be expected. As this up- 
ward trend in prices is realized, op- 
portunities exist for substituting 
grain and manufactured feed for 
some of the hay in the rations of 
roughage consuming kinds of live- 
stock. Of course, much depends upon 
the kind of weather prevailing the 
rest of the season. 


EXHIBIT 2. Hay Supply per Animal Unit, U.S. 
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Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 
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Economist Offers Ideas 
On How to Minimize 
Grain Bank Problems 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Grain bank 
services will continue to be purchased 
by livestock feeders, says Dr. W. S. 
Farris, agricultural economics spe- 
cialist at Purdue University, if feed 
mills can provide superior service at 
a cost equal to or less than that at 
which the farmers can provide the 
same service on the farm. 

“Though grain banks are widely 
used, several problern areas still ex- 
ist,” Dr. Farris observes. “Fortunate- 
ly, the advantages of grain banks 
have generally outweighed the prob- 
lems.” 

Problems which do exist, he says, 
need to be minimized in order for 
the desirable features of the grain 
bank to be realized. 

The following paragraphs state 
some of these problems and what Dr. 
Farris thinks should be done about 
solving them: 

“1. Livestock men must provide 
feeders of sufficient size to take full 
advantage of bulk feed delivery. 

“2. All weather access must be pro- 
vided to the feeding facilities. 

“3. Understanding of policies gov- 
erning grain bank use needs to be 
improved. This includes charges, ad- 
justments for quality, and methods 
of handling overdrafts. 

“4. Adequate records to give as- 
surance of accuracy in mixing and 
delivery. 

“5. Farmers in many areas demand 
more services than feed mills are will- 
ing to provide. This is principally 
true where farmers want to store 
their entire grain crop at harvest 
time rather than to provide partial 
storage on the farm. It also applies 
to the use of grain drying facilities 
at harvest. 

“6. Provision for furnishing a spe- 
cific quality of grain in the feed when 
desired. For example, hog feeders 
sometimes desire 18% moisture corn 
instead of No. 2 quality which has 
not over 15%%. Feed mills should 
consider furnishing this and making 
adjustments by the same rate at 
which discounts are figur 


New Hampshire Feed 


Testing Funds Sought 


DURHAM, N.H.—The Agricultural 
Advisory Board of the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Agriculture has 
instructed Perley I. Fitts, agriculture 
commissioner, to seek $25,000 annual- 
ly for the next biennium for work of 
the control supervision division, 
which checks on feeds, seeds and fer- 
tilizers sold in this state. 

The action was taken at the board’s 
late spring quarterly conference, held 
recently at the headquarters of Dr. 
James G. Conklin, state and Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire entomologist, 
in Durham. 

George H. Laramie, departmental 
control supervisor, reminded the 
board that two years ago, when $24,- 
000 was sought for this work, only 
$16,000 was finally allotted. As a re- 
sult, he said, some of the work load 
was assumed by the university, which 
helped out in view of the shortage 
of funds. 

Although the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature increased the department’s 
registration fees on feeds and ferti- 
lizers, Mr. Laramie pointed out, the 
reduced funds were not augmented 
because no special legislative session 
was held to clarify various matters 
relating to the new setup. 

He reported that his department 


Syutha 


collected $37,000 from the increased 
feed and fertilizer registration fees 
and expressed the belief that this 
money should go to his division, with- 
out the University of New Hampshire 
laboratory staff shouldering some of 
the expense, as has been the case for 
the past four years. 

Members of the Agricultural Ad- 
visory Board agreed that when funds 
are needed for the active control pro- 
gram, fees collected from the feed 
and fertilizer industries should not 
be used for the general needs of the 
state treasury. 

Testing is done at the UNH labor- 
atory, which now has a high-powered 
microscope, capable of delving deeper 
into the makeup of feeds and such, 
especially in the medication field and 
determining with a high degree of 
accuracy, the percentage amounts of 
ingredients used. 

Among those attending the meet- 
ing, besides Mr. Laramie and Dr. 
Conklin, were Dr. R. W. Smith, La- 
conia, state veterinarian, and Clem- 
ent A. Lyon, director of markets. 
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"FEWER DAIRY COWS NEEDED IN 1980" 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—“If current trends continue, fewer cows will be 
needed in 1980 than the nation has today,” says W. 8. Griffith, dairy special- 


ist at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


“While more than one million farms 


depend on dairy cows for their income now, it is estimated that only 364,000 
dairy herds (of the 50-cow size) will be needed in 1980.” 
Production per cow has been increasing rapidly, and this is likely to 


continue, believes Mr. Griffith. 


While the average U.S. dairy cow produced only 6,438 Ib. of milk per year 
in 1959, her granddaughters will probably produce at least 10,000 Ib. of milk 
in 1980. This will add up to an increase of 58 billion pounds of milk over 


1959 production. 


Because of increased productivity per cow, the nation will need only 
18.2 million dairy cows in 1980, 1.1 million less than the 19.8 million cows 


on farms today. 


This means, Mr. Griffith says, that many thousands of the farms and 
dairymen producing milk today can be engaged in some other occupation 


in another two decades. 


NAMED SAFETY OFFICIAL 

CONCORD, N.H.—Harold H. Todd 
of the Merrimack Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., which operates a feed mill in 
nearby Bow and more than a score 


of grain and farm supply stores 
throughout New Hampshire, was re- 
elected treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Farm & Home Safety Council 
recently at the organization’s annual 
meeting here. 


Strop Hommer. Heot 
treated, not hardfaced. 
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Strap Hommer with 
hordfaced ends. 


Serrated Edge Hardfoce 
Hammer with hordfaced ends 


Serrated Hommer 
with hardfoced ends and edges. 
50% more Tungsten-carbide. 


Single Notched Double 
End Hammer hordened, 
not hardtaced. 


Single Notched 
Double End Hommer 
with hardfocing. 


NEW . 


Increase grinding production 
with the PACAL HAMMER 
designed for you 


Pacal’s various types and styles of hammers are designed to 
give you more hours of quality grinding and save replacement 
costs. Whether plain, hardfaced, notched or serrated, there’s 
always a Pacal Hammer that’s right for your job. 

Your grinding costs will be cut too. Pacal Hammers sharpen 
as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner and last longer than 
ordinary hammers. 

Pacal offers an exclusive cluster design.. Every hammer 
grinds with the force of the entire cluster and the single unit 
saves down time in changing corners. 


Ask for Pacal’s Super Strength, Abrasion Resistant 
~ BORALLOY-350 steel for severe production appili- 
cations. Call or write the Hammer Division. 


Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7010—Pit 
Scale 


Thurman Scale Co. announces the 
development of a four section, 
straight lever type pit scale for use 
with either a wood, concrete or steel 
deck. Scale units are available in 
lengths from 45 ft. to 60 ft. by 10 ft. 
wide. or in special sizes to suit indi- 


vidual operations. The unit features 
ball bearing deck flotation and alloy 
cast steel lever system. Long pivots 
and bearings are specifically designed 
to withstand shock loading while 
maintaining accurate weighing over 
long periods of operation, the com- 
pany says. For more information, 
check No. 7010 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7011—Publication 
On Switches 


A “How Others De It” publication 
containing ideas submitted by plant 
engineers and electricians showing 
how they've used snap-action switches 
to increase production efficiency, has 
been released by Micro Switch, divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. Illustrated by drawings and 


NEW SERVICE - 


photographs, the publication contains 
six methods which can save man- 
hours, protect operators and machin- 
ery and eliminate waste, the company 
says. The lead story describes how a 
large Midwestern terminal saved 
money which had been previously 
lost through grain intermixing, by in- 
stalling 64 precision explosion-proof 
switches. For copies, check No. 7011 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7012—Hopper 
Bulletin 


The “Dribble Reserve Top Hopper,” 
a mechanical device which assures 
accurate grain weighing by providing 
a uniform dribble stream, is described 
in a bulletin made available by Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. The illustrated 
bulletin describes, with diagrams, 
how a “head” of material is accumu- 
lated and fed uniformly into the scale 
in a completely automatic operation, 
the company says. A full-page set of 
diagrams outlines a typical arrange- 
ment of a 10 bu. JJ Grain Scale and 
Dribble Reserve Top Hopper. For 
copies, check No. 7012 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7015—Flow 
Meter 


Industrial Processes, Inc., has de- 
veloped a precision device to weigh 
and meter a wide range of dry-flow- 
ing materials without interrupting 
flow. Called the “IPI” dry-flow meter, 
the company says accuracy tesis 
show variance confined to a maxi- 
mum of 1% plus or minus. The meter 


No. 7010-—Pit Scale 

Ne. 7011—Publication on 
Switches 

Ne. 7013—Steel Building 


Booklet 
Ne. 7014—Track Scale Bulletin 


Send me information on the items marked: 

Ne. 7015—Fliow 

Ne. 7016—Grain Unicading 
Auger 

Ne. 7017—Rotary Air Com- 

Ne. 7018—Worm. Germ Drench 


COMPANY .......... 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, 
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No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL bE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


is not intended to substitute for beam 
scales, but rather to provide continu- 
ous, instantaneous or recallable 
stream-flow data and a low-cost ap- 
proach to complete automation of 
dry-flow bulk processes, the company 
says. The unit operates on an impact 
principle, translating stream flow spe- 
cific gravity into electrical current 
via an electronic transducer. Optional 
instruments give direct readings in 
unit weight per unit time from local 
or remote stations, make permanent 
recordings of flow for future study 
or totalize readings for any time pe- 
riod desired. Addition of a controller 
and volumetric feeder permits auto- 
mated control of a dry-flowing mate- 
rial process. The meter is relatively 
small, measuring about 46 in. high, 
22 in. wide and 16 in. deep, and can 
usually be installed in existing spout- 
ing systems during normal downtime 
period, the company says. It is avail- 
able in various sizes to meet varying 
requirements. For more information, 
check No. 7015 on the coupon and- 
mail. 


No. 7016—Grain 

Unloading Auger 

An 8-in. bazooka under-track un- 
loader for unloading of grain or bulk 
feed from railroad hopper cars, has 
been announced by Wyatt Manufac- 
turing Co. The unloader, which is in- 
stalled between track ties, has dual 
hoppers which are connected to the 
rail car hoppers by canvas adaptors, 
making an enclosed connector im- 
mune to weather conditions. The bas- 
ic unloader unit is 10 ft. long, with an 
adjustable motor mount and chain re- 


duction drive for positive power trans- 
mission. The sectional tube construc- 
tion, characteristic of bazooka grain 
augers, permits easy extension by 5 ft. 
and 10 ft. lengths or special lengths on 
order, the company says. Hopper cars 
can be unloaded directly into a track- 
side pit or into an auger conveyor 
leading directly to the storage facili- 
ty, the company says. For full speci- 
fications and details, check No. 7016 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7018—Worm, 
Germ Drench 


“Tox-I-Ton,” a drench designed to 
help control internal parasites in 
livestock, has been announced by 
Right Weight Co., Inc. According to 
company literature, germs and worms 
take a half billion dollars or more 
from livestock producers each year 
in such a way that even experienced 
producers fail to recognize the loss. 
Internal parasites within a herd or 
flock are an unknown loss to these 
producers, the company says. With 
this in mind the drench was formu- 
lated. The drench is a concentrate 
which requires only small dosages, the 
company says. It has a pleasant taste 
which reduces struggle, time, danger 
of injury and waste. When the drench 
is ad-inistered, the company says, 
scientifically combined ingredients in 
the formulation work on the esoph- 
agus, to close the groove and send the 
concentration directly to the fourth 
stomach where it attacks with full 
force. For more information, check 
No. 7018 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7017—Rotary 
Air Compressors 


A new line of two-stage rotary air 
compressors has been announced by 
the Fuller Co. The line includes ca- 
pacities from 279 to 3,300 CFM and 
discharge pressures to 125 psi. The 
machines are of the multivane type. 
An eccentrically mounted rotor with 
integral shaft is supported on roller 
bearings located in each of the heads. 
The eccentric rotor mounting leaves 
a crescent-shaped space which is di- 


vided into compartments by wear- 


compensating blades. The compart- 
ments vary from minimum to maxi- 
mum on the suction side, and from 
maximum to minimum on the com- 
pression half of the revolution. The 
manufacturer claims high volumetric 
efficiency, smooth flow and no vibra- 
tion. Because of the small number of 
moving parts, low maintenance time 
and operating costs are also claimed. 
For additional information about the 
two-stage compressors circle No. 7017 
on the attached coupon and forward 
it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7013—Steel 
Building Booklet 


A new booklet entitled “7 Money 
Saving Ideas from Stran-Steel,” of- 
fering suggestions to those planning 
to build, is available from Stran-Steel 


Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


Write for details of Trial Plan and free joider, 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. A 810 third Ave. N.£., Mpls. 13, Milan. 
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Corp. The booklet discusses items 
that should be considered before the 
plans are drawn. Some of the points 
could easily be overlooked, the com- 
pany says, and result in a building of 
higher cost, lower efficiency and low- 
er resale value. “What is the impor- 
tance of color in a building’s design?” 
“How can lower construction costs be 
achieved?” “What about fire safety, 
ventilation, financing?” These are 
some of the questions answered in 
the booklet. For copies, check No. 
7013 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7014—Track 
Scale Bulletin 


Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 
announces the publication of Bulletin 
No. B-116-MC, describing the all-steel 
fabricated Murphy-Cardinal Railway 
Track Scales. The units are designed 
and manufactured in accordance with 
A.R.E.A. specifications, the company 
says, for installation with either full 
floating, rigid concrete, timber or 
steel plate deck, and are equipped 
with double link suspension. The dou- 
ble link suspension eliminates plat- 
form shock, saves wear and tear on 
the pivots and bearings and prolongs 
the useful life of the scale, the com- 
pany says. The scales are manufac- 
tured in standard capacities of 120 
tons through 200 tons, with platform 
sizes of 50 ft. by 10 ft. through 110 
ft. by 10 ft. Other platform sizes and 
capacities to 750 tons can be supplied 
as special units. For copies of the bul- 
letin and additional] information, 
check No. 7014 on the coupon and 
mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedecuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstaffs. 


No. 7970—Package feed mills, Beh- 
len Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7971—Motor application guide, 
The Century Electric Co. 

No. 7972—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 7973 — Telescoping conveyor, 
The R. T. Sheehan Co. 

No. 7974—Bin drying floor, Fre- 
mont Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7975—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


No. 1976—Silage activator, North- 
ern Biochemical Corp. 

No. 7977—Potentiated feeds, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7978 — Magnetic separator, 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7979 — Molded plastic barrel, 
National Industrial Products Co. 

No. 7980—Pig drinking cup, Fair- 
field Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co 


No. 7981—Cobalt bullet doser, Per- 
maco. 

No. 7982—Materials handling sys- 
tem, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7983—Level indicators, Con- 
vair. 

No. 7984 — Portable recirculator, 
Ferguson Fumigants. 

No. 7985—Grain grading chart, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7986—Feed sweetener patent, 
Flavor Corporation of America. 

No. 7987—Soft phosphate booklet, 
Soft Phosphate, Inc. 

No. 7988—Conveyor carrier, Steph- 


Hemmer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 
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MOTHER 


BEST 


She knows that her calf is well taken care of if the SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI 
is part of the feed-manufacturer’s milk replacer. 

Dairy cows also like SCHENLEY’s CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
WITH SOLUBLES as a popular protein supplement. It is a favorite ingredient 
in concentrate mixture for cattle. Both SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI and CORN 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES include GFF, the Grain Fer- 
mentation Factor. They are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire 


to-day. 


Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 
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1959 Was a Big Year 


the BETTER OYSTER SHELL 


AYO'S 


NEW-iIMPROVED 


OYSTER SHELL 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


\ MAYO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


S 


AND THE DEMAND 
IS STILL GROWING 


4 REASONS WHY: 


Has greater eye appeal— 
both package and content. 


2 Is graded for most desir- 
able sizes. 


3 No waste—thus more usable 
shell per bag. 


4 Service you will appreciate. 


Just compare and you 
will say “SNOW FLAKE” 


Wire, write or phone for information and samples. Find out why more 
and more dealers are changing to “Snow Flake” 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 784 


Houston, Texas 


Phone OR 2-9441 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
Twx 
KC-252 


ell Feed Ingredients 
ANationwide Serutce from the Heart of rémerica 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


ens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7989 — Poultry by-products 
booklet, Poultry By-Product Assn., 
Inc. 

No. 7990—Nutrition catalog, Gener- 
al Biochemicals, Inc. 

No. 7991—Generator line, Lima 
Electric Motor Co. 

No. 7992—Storage structure bulle- 
ton, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7993—Turkey waterer, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co 


No. 7994—New type nest, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7995—Mathematics, nutrition 
information, Lime Crest Research 
Laboratory, Lime Crest Products 
Corporation of America. 

No. 7996—Bag holder bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7997—Dust separator bulletin, 
Day Co. 

No. 7998—-Rebuilt hammers, the 
Wall Colmonoy Corp. 

No. 1999—Palletizing method, Pow- 
er-Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 7000 — Nesting system, Storm 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7001 — Mobile feed mill, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7002 — Conveying system bro- 
chure, Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7003—Coder, printer, Thomas 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7004 — Blower unit, Sutorbilt 


Corp. 

No. 7005—Newcastle vaccine, Dela- 
ware Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7006 — Animal health display, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7007 — Fly bait syrup, Myzon 
Laboratories. 


Elevator Area Heads 

MINNEAPOLIS—Herbert E. Frei- 
tag, Scotland, S.D., and Elmer John- 
son, Worthington, Minn., have been 
named managers of two newly- 
created administrative areas in the 
line elevator department of Cargill, 
Inc., nation-wide grain firm head- 
quartered here. 

Walter W. Mayhew, department 
manager, said 11 elevators in three 
states are involved, all of them pre- 
viously administered from the firm’s 
branch office in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. Freitag joined Cargill in 1946 
and has worked both in Scotland, 
where he was made manager in 1954, 
and in Rembrandt, Iowa. 

Mr. Johnson was employed by Car- 
gill in 1937 as manager of its Beaver 
Creek, Minn., elevator and was sta- 
tioned at Alpha, Sioux Falls and 
Lennox, S.D., before becoming man- 
ager at Worthington in 1949. 


ENGINEERS / 
hy Since 1881 


how 


IBBERSON COMPANY 
& CONTRACTORS 


FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 


By IBBERSON 


MARCUS, IOWA 


J. 8. Burns F. L, Slotten 


Three Join American 
Scientific Laboratories 


MADISON, WIS.—Three new rep- 
resentatives were appointed to the 
sales force of American Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc., 
recently, accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement by § 
Warren B. Lam- 
bert, sales man- 
ager of animal 
health and sanita- 
tion products. 

Jack S. Burns, & 
Greenville, S.C. & 
formerly with an 
ASL distribu t or, 
is traveling a sales ~?****™ “ruse 
territory in North and South Caro- 
lina. He. has had 21 years sales ex- 
perience in selling feed and animal 
health products. 

Forrest L. Slotten has been as- 
signed to a sales territory in Michi- 
gan and Ohio and is working out of 
the Toledo, Ohio, area. Prior to join- 
ing ASL, Mr. Slotten worked for 
firms manufacturing and distributing 
feed and animal health products in 
Wisconsin. 

Working a sales territory in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey is Jackson 
Kruse, Vineland, N.J. He formerly 
was a territorial manager for a feed 
manufacturer and at one time he 
operated a poultry farm in New York 
state. 


Farmers Told of Feed 


Control Requirements 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A farm news 
release distributed recently by Pur- 
due University calls the attention of 
farmers to the fact that the Indiana 
commercial feed law requires all feed 
manufacturers to register and label 
feeds, and recommends that they buy 
feeds made by reputable manufac- 
turers. 

“State inspection of commercial 
feeds safeguards Indiana farmers,” 
the release said. “If feeds were not 
registered, labeled and inspected, 
farmers could suffer huge financial 
loss.” 

The office of Indiana’s state chem- 
ist last year sampled 3,900 lots of 
feed from 763 manufacturers. About 
90% of the samples were labeled cor- 
rectly, the release noted. 

“If a farmer suspects a feed he has 
purchased was misrepresented, he 
can request the state chemist’s office 
at Purdue University to make an in- 
spection,” farmers were advised. 

The news release also advised 
farmers that “the increased use of 
medicated feeds makes it necessary 
to follow feeding directions closely.” 
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rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
| provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 


You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
j chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


: Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
| sonalized service. 


Simplities Fortification 


Cuts Production Costs 
3 — PLANTS: WAREHOUSES: 
a a Chicago, Illinois + Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York + Columbus, Ohio 
3 Dns tegries Inc. Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri 
Auburn, Washington + Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin + Memphis, Tennessee 


Stockton, California + Trenton, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 


| World’s Oldest and DAWE'S 
“7 LABORATORIES, INC. 
Largest Specialists in 4800 South Richmond Street 
Feed Fortification Chicago 32, Illinois 
| FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rve des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via Negri 4, Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, VENEZUELA—Aportodo 3050, Caracas 


Mexico 7, D. F. 


4 

4 
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REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB— LONGER! 


For mineral umd salt feeding. It's portable, 
durable—cll steel ccrrosice-protected! For 
Getalis regarding dealerships write . . . 
COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


Actual Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 
Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Yes, custom packing of this new 


expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 


You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula. 


Yes, now you too can sell the 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food . . . the new 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


LUE 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


P. ©. Box 1108 
MAytair 46146 


The Effect of ... 


e Water Treatment 
e Enzyme Supplementation 
@ Pelleting 


... on the Nutritive Value of Cottonseed Meal 


The work of Naber and Morgan (1) 
showed that the growth rate of chicks 
was comparable when cottonseed 
meal was substituted for soybean 
meal in the starting ration, but feed 
efficiency was impaired by the sub- 
stitution. However, with the addition 
of white grease or poultry grease to 
the cottonseed meal rations, feed effi- 
ciency was improved and growth rate 
was comparable to that of chicks 
consuming the soybean meal ration. 

Washington workers, Fry et al (2), 
studied the influence of water treat- 
ment on the nutritional value of bar- 
ley. They found a striking improve- 
ment in the nutritional value of 
pearied barley by water treatment. 
Treated pearled barley was demon- 
strated to be equal to corn for sup- 
porting chick growth. The diet con- 
taining treated pearled barley gave 
significantly better feed efficiency 
than the diet containing corn or un- 
treated pearled barley. 

On the theory that the improve- 
ment observed with the water treat- 
ment might be due to enzymatic ac- 
tion, Jensen et al (3) studied the ef- 
fect of enzyme supplementation on 
the nutritional value of barley for 
chicks. Chick growth and feed effi- 
ciency were significantly improved 
by the addition of the enzyme, taka- 
diastase-clarase to the ration con- 
taining pearled barley. 

Allred et al (4) studied the im- 
provement in nutritive value of feed 
ingredients by pelleting. They found 
that both a physical and non-physical 
change occurred during the pelleting 
process, each of which significantly 
increased growth and feed efficiency 
beyond that of chicks fed unpelleted 
rations. When the ingredients were 
individually pelleted and reground 
and incorporated into the ration, corn 
and rye, as measured by chick per- 
formance, were the only ingredients 
affected. 

H. R. Bird in a talk on enzymes 
reported by Ross (5) pointed out that 
it has been found recently that the 
addition of amylase to feeds with a 
high content of barley improved the 
growth of young chicks, and that this 
finding stimulated interest in en- 
zymes, which are now being tried in 
a variety of diets. In his talk Dr. Bird 
presented a table showing the per- 
centage of each major poultry feed- 
stuff that is not digested. In his 
table he showed that a total of 27.5% 
of cottonseed meal is undigestible. He 
said some of the nutrients may be 
lost because the microorganisms get 
them before the chicken’s digestive 
enzymes and that this is particularly 


TABLE 1. Constant Ingredients Used in 


All Diets 
Ingredient % Total Diet 
Defi. rock PO, (18% P) ....... 2.0 
Ground limestone 1.5 
0.1 
0.05 
10 gm./ 100 Ib. 
50 gm./100 Ib 
Menadione 0.05 gm./100 ib. 


*1.8 mg. Buy and 1.8 g. Aureomycin/ib. 

**Contains: Riboflavin 2 g., pantothenic acid 
4 q., niacin g., choline 90 g./ib. 

***Contains: 2,640 U.S.P. units vitamin A 
and 480 1.C.U. vitamin D/gm. 


| 50% Treated CSM 


By J. F. Boggs, Dr. B. D. Barnett and C. L. Morgan 


Clemson (S.C.) Agricultural College 


true of protein. In that much of the 
undigestible portion of cottonseed 
meal is protein there appeared to be 
some possibility of increasing its nu- 
tritional value hy the use of proteo- 
lytic enzymes. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE— 
WATER TREATMENT—In an ex- 
periment on water treatment, broiler 
type chicks were distributed at ran- 
dom into 20 groups with 12 chicks to 
each group. Duplicate lots on the 
diets indicated in Table 2, with and 
without treatment, were grown in 
battery brooders for 10 weeks. 

The meals indicated as “treated’” 
were prepared as follows: Batches of 
each meal were mixed with an equal 
weight of tap water at 40° C. The 
wet meal was allowed to stand for 
8 hours at room temperature (ap- 
proximately 20° C.) and then was 
spread on metal trays and dried in 
a forced air oven at 70° C. The free 
gossypol content of the cottonseed 
meals used in all trials were: 36% 
protein meal, 0.055%; 41% protein 
meal, 0.050%; 44% protein DG meal, 
0.012%; 50% protein meal, 0.03%. 

All chicks were vaccinated at day- 
old with intranasal Newcastle and 
bronchitis vaccines. 

ENZYME SUPPLEMENTATION— 
Broiler type chicks were distributed 
at random into 12 pens with 9 males 
and 9 females per pen. They were 
grown in chick battery brooders for 
four weeks, at which time the cock- 
erels and pullets were separated and 
moved to growing batteries for an 
additional four weeks. 

A number of enzyme preparations 
were used, each of which contained 


a mixture of enzymes. All were fed 
at levels suggested by the manufac- 
turer. Diets 4 and 5 of Table 2 were 
used with and without enzyme sup- 
plementation and diet 1 was used as 
a soybean meal containing control. 

PELLETING EXPERIMENT— 
Broiler type chicks were placed into 
22 pens with 10 male and 10 female 
chicks per pen. All the diets of Table 
2 were used in both pelleted and 
mash forms. All treatments were fed 
in duplicate except those on 44% 
CSM which was in short supply. The 
growing period was of 8 weeks dura- 
tion. 

Pelleted rations were coarsely re- 
ground for the first 4 to 5 weeks be- 
cause of the unavailability of dies 
smaller than % in. in size. The 1.5% 
limestone was omitted from the 36% 
CSM rations because of the 5% add- 
ed calcium carbonate in the meal. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
—Of the cottonseed meals tested only 
the 44% and 50% meals permitted 
growth comparable to the soybean 
meal (Table 3). Growth was marked- 
ly reduced in the groups consuming 
diets containing the water treated 
36% cottonseed meal. This meal con- 
tained approximately 5% added cal- 
cium carbonate as a filler. Water 
treatment of this meal probably re- 
sulted in reduced availability of ami- 
no acids in a manner similar to feath- 
er meal when cooked with water 
and lime as reported by Couch (6). 

The gossypol content of both the 
36% CSM and 41% diets approached 
toxic levels; hence, CSM poorer growth 
on these diets may be attributed in 
part to this factor. Heating meals in 


TABLE 2. Experimental Diets Exclusive of Constant Ingredients of Table 1 


36% Cottonseed meal 
41% Cottonseed meal 
44% Cottonseed meal 
50% Cottonseed meal 


Diets 
Ingredients 2 3 5 
Ground yeilow corn ............--05055 59.0 64.0 51.0 57.0 58.0 63.0 
44% Soybean meal* ....... 33.0 
S0% Soybean meal 28.0 
41.0 


35.0 
34.0 
29.0 


*% refers to per cent protein in CSM or SBM. 


TAD E 3. Effect of Water Treatment on the Nutritional Quality of Cottonseed 
Meal in Poultry Rations 


10-Week Gm. 
Principal protein Pen Ave. of feed/gm. Cup. 
source Male Female average dup. pens gainpens average 
1653 1357 1505 2.37 
1586 1380 1483 1494 2.22 2.30 
1635 1359 1497 2.29 
1666 1401 1534 1516 2.33 2.31 
1008 1072 1040 2.75 
GED 1163 866 1015 1028 2.78 2.77 
36% Treated CSM** ........ 629 564 597 2.91 
36% Treated CSM .......... 757 632 695 646 3.23 3.07 
CSM 1053 791 922 2.78 
944 960 952 937 2.71 2.75 
41% Treated CSM .......... 989 994 992 2.61 
41% Treated CSM .......... 1146 1122 1134 1063 2.69 2.65 
44% CSM 1373 1243 1308 2.57 
ee ere 1567 1210 1389 1349 2.56 2.56 
44% Treated CSM .......... 1635 1324 1480 2.52 
44% Treated CSM .......... 1514 1389 1452 1466 2.52 2.52 
1660 1408 1534 2.40 
1312 1416 1475 2.51 2.46 
| 50% Treated CSM .......... 1334 1222 1278 2.50 
Sweeceutes 1463 1173 1318 i298 2.58 2.54 


*Contained 5% CaCOs. 


scribed in text. 


**Diet identical to that containing corresponding meal except for water treatment as de- 
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TABLE 4. Effect of Enzyme Supplementation on Nutritional Quality of 
Cottonseed Meal Diets 


Primary pro- Enzyme Wk. wt.— Gm. feed/ 
tein source preparenes Level Male Female Average gm. gain 
44% SBM None 1261 1114 1188 2.23 
41% CSM None be 1053 950 1002 2.43 
41% CSM Rhozyme T22 1% 1141 977 1059 2.46 
41% CSM Merck MK-124 1.1 gm./Ib. 1031 951 991 2.49 
41% CSM Dawenzyme 1.1 gm./Ib. 1064 966 1015 2.44 
41% CSM Takamine 1.0 gm./Ib.* 953 903 928 2.34 
44% CSM None - 1233 1062 1148 2.30 
44% CSM Rhozyme 722 1% 1202 1081 1142 2.38 
44% CSM Merck MK-124 1.1 gm./Ib. 1179 1048 1114 2.36 
44% CSM Pepswin 1.1 gm./Ib. 1026 1055 1045 2.51 
44% CSM Dawenzyme 1.1 gm./Ib. 1164 943 1054 2.44 
44% CSM Takamine 1.0 gm./Ib.* 1139 953 1046 2.41 


*| gm./ib. of each of five different enzyme 


TABLE 5. Effect of Pelleting on Nutritional Quality of Rations Containing 
Cottonseed and Meal 


of duplicate 


Principal source pens weighted for sex Gm. feed/ 
of protein Form 8 weeks gm. gain 
44% SBM Mash 1214 2.35 
44% SBM Pelleted 1270 2.32 
50% SBM Mash 1207 2.31 
50% SBM Pelleted 1247 2.27 
36% CSM Mash 859 2.76 
36% CSM Pelleted 952 2.68 
41% CSM Mash 928 2.55 
41% CSM Pelleted 982 2.68 
44% CSM Mash 1089* 2.49 
44% CSM Pelleted 2.41 
50% CSM Mash 1106 2.35 
50% CSM Pelleted 1147 2.33 


*Not in duplicate. 


the presence of water reportedly en- 
hances the reaction of gossypol with 
various meal components (Grau et 
al. (7)). The improvement in growth 
rate of birds .consuming the 41% 
treated meal may have been due in 
part to a reduction of free gossypol 
in this manner. The apparent im- 
provement in nutritive value of 44% 
CSM when treated cannot be attrib- 
uted to a reduction in gossypol con- 
tent because it was well below the 
toxic level initially. This improve- 
ment in growth must be due to some 
other type of action. The reason for 
the poorer growth obtained with wa- 
ter treated 50% CSM is not appar- 
ent. The good agreement of dupli- 
cate groups suggests that it is not 
due to chance alone. 

Feed efficiency was best in those 
groups which grew most rapidly al- 
though none of the groups fed cot- 
tonseed meal gained as efficiently as 
the groups fed soybean meal. 

Inasmuch as only the 41% and 


44% cottonseed meal were improved 
by water treatment these were se- 
lected for a study of possible im- 
provement by enzyme supplementa- 
tion. 

In this trial (Table 4), the diet 
containing 44% soybean meal pro- 
moted the most rapid growth, al- 
though the rate of growth of birds on 
the 44% CSM diets was only slight- 
ly less. Only one group receiving an 
enzyme preparation (Rhozyme T22 
in the 41% CSM diet) grew more 
rapidly than its unsupplemented con- 
trol. This difference was too small 
to be considered of consequence. The 
growth rate of some groups receiv- 
ing enzyme supplementation ap- 
peared to be slower than their un- 
supplemented controls although the 
significance of this difference is 
questionable. 

Birds consuming pelleted rations 
grew more rapidly than their con- 
trols on unpelleted feed in every case 
(Table 5). Feed efficiency was im- 


proved by pelleting in all compari- 
sons except on the 41% CSM diet, 
The growth rate was lower among 
birds on the cottonseed meal diets 
than or the soybean diets regard- 
less of physical form. Feed efficiency 
of birds on the 50% CSM diets was 
comparable to that of birds on the 
soybean diets. All other CSM diets 
were less efficient than the soybean 
diets. 


SUMMARY—In these experiments 
the effects of water treatment, en- 
zyme supplementation and pelleting 
on the nutritional value of cotton- 
seed meal were studied. In the first 
experiment the treated meals were 
prepared by being soaked in tap wa- 
ter for 8 hours at room temperature, 
then dried on metal trays in a forced 
air oven at 70° C. before incorpora- 
tion into the diets. Growth rate was 
improved by water treatment of the 
41% and 44% cottonseed meals. 
Growth was markedly reduced when 
the 36% cottonseed meal was treated, 
and to a lesser degree when the 50% 
cottonseed meal was treated. 

In the experiment on enzyme sup- 
plementation, five different enzyme 
preparations were used with the 
44% meal and four preparations with 
the 41% cottonseed meal diets. There 
appeared to be little or no effect on 
feed efficiency or growth when diets 
were supplemented with enzymes at 
these levels. The soybean meal diets 
gave better feed efficiency and 
growth rate than the treated or un- 
treated cottonseed meals. 

In the pellet experiment there was 
an increase in growth rate among 
birds on the pelleted diets in every 
case when compared with those on 
the mash form of the same diet. 
There was also an increase in feed 
efficiency of the pelleted over the 
mash diets in every case except the 
41% cottonseed meal diet. 
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NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 

FAIRBURY, ILL.—A number of 
dealers have announced that their 
firms will handle the complete line 
of products manufactured by Honeg- 
gers’ & Co., Inc., including livestock 
and poultry feeds, Honegger layers 
and farm buildings and equipment. 
The firms are: Randall’s Mobile Farm 
Service, Warsaw, Ind.; Sunnyside 
Feed Mill, Portage, Wis.; Kitzerow 
Feed Service, Columbus, Wis., and 
Adamsville (Tenn.) Grain Co. 
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Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustless; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather... 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product 
that will make money for your 
feeders .. . making repeat sales 
a sure thing. 


FREE GIFTS” 


Hi-MO-LASS 
le free 


We Will 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tact us for full particulars. 
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A Salesman 
Calls on Joe 


The hatless salesman was dressed 
in tan sports shirt and slacks and per- 
forated sandals. Joe liked the fellow 
the moment he stepped into his office, 
for such is the effect of personality, 
particularly when accompanied by a 
friendly smile and a natural manner. 

Jim Sutton, his name was, and he 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


was selling electric fence controllers. 
Joe listened intently; he was already 
handling one fence controller line, 
but he liked the easy way the sales- 
man talked, and the way in which he 
thoroughly explained his product. 
Finally he said, “Well, it seems 
you have a good product. I’ve already 
got a line that’s been selling, but 
maybe I could use one more. Put up 
a display of your products, not to 


G 


occupy more than 4 ft. in width and 
we'll see what it does. I suppose I 
could start with six units—more later 
if they sell.” 

The salesman smiled happily. 
‘Thanks, Mr. Brooks,” he said, get- 
tings out his order pad and writing 
the order. “And I'll be around every 
few months checking on the display, 
keeping it in good shape and I’ll even 


New fastest flowing 


salt! 


EV’R-FLO! 


Ordinary salt 


THE FASTER IT FLOWS, THE WIDER IT SPREADS. Cone test shows how new Ev’r-Flo Salt spreads very 
quickly. Ordinary salt at right makes a higher cone because it creates more friction, flows slower. 


from Carey research: EV’R-FLO—first mixing 
salt engineered to cut feed mill costs 


Cone Test shows what happens in your plant! When you 
unload a hopper car, move salt from storage, or meter it 
into your automatic feed-mixing equipment, Carey Ev'r- 
Flo flows faster and more freely than ordinary salt. 


That's why you get reductions of 10% or more in un- 


Save salt, too. A special Carey process makes Ev’r-Flo 
unusually free-flowing and water resistant. Little additive 
is required, so Ev’r-Flo is actually a saltier salt ... each 
ton goes farther. 


Ideal for today’s automatic feed mill equipment. You 


visit a few prospects with you, if you 
wish.” 

“Good,” said Joe. “We may ask 
for that help. You salesmen always 
seem to have wider experience than 
we do. You travel around a lot. You 
come into contact with sales and serv- 
ice ideas that we dealers never hear 
about. Lots of my salesmen friends 
give me ideas I can use.” 

Jim looked surprised and finished 
writing his order. “I’m glad to hear 
that, Mr. Brooks. Lots of dealers 
don’t want salesmen to offer ideas. 
They want to be the big ‘idea men.’ 
I learned that the hard way. So I 
have learned to keep my mouth shut 
unless a dealer asks for an idea.” 

Joe chuckled. “Well, have you an 
idea I can use to make more sales?” 

“Perhaps,” laughed Jim. “I’m not 
used to being asked for ideas, but 
I have one which has worked out well 
in about five different localities.” 

“What is it?” 

Jim considered for a moment. “How 
do you feel about advertising? Do 
much of it?” 


Believes in Advertising 

“I certainly do,” declared Joe. “I 
spend about 1%% of the previous 
year’s gross. That’s high in the feed 
industry, but I include a lot of farm 
specialty items in my sales that bring 
30-40% margins. That helps.” 

“Got a good newspaper in the 
town?” 

Joe nodded. “One of the best. And 
the publisher is always willing to go 
along on a good suggestion for a prac- 
tical farm article.” 

“That’s promising,” said Jim. 
“Well, in one Nebraska town I visit- 
ed, the feed dealer there and three 
other merchants got together and 
staged a big sale which lasted one 
week. Each merchant took a full 
page ad the week prior to the sale in 
a local newspaper. Then, since the 
type was already up, they ordered 10,- 
000 reprints of the ads in a four 
sheet deal and sent them to boxhold- 
ers in the trade area.” 

“Umm,” said Joe. “That way they 
split the postage cost.” 

“That's right, and they had no type 
setup charge, only the press run and 
binding, because the type set was 
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@ Bran @ Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 
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B loading time! Increased storage capacity, too—125 tons 
of Ev'r-Flo go in the same space filled by 100 tons of or- 
dinary salt! Flowability and higher density make the 


push the button and Ev’r-Flo goes. Less dust, less cak- 
ing, lumps, and bridging in equipment . . . and Carey 
Ev'r-Flo disperses quickly and uniformly through the 


@ Meat Scraps 
@ Sugar 
@ Defluorinated Phos- 
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ee into beaker does not penetrate 
v'r-Flo crystals. Even after water is 
poured out, Ev’r-Flo will still flow! See for 
yourself; phone or write the sales office 
nearest you (Atlanta, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City) 
o The Carey Sait Company, Hutchinson, 
ansas. 


Paul V. Imes, Director of Carey Salt Research 


If this first 40-ton (hopper car) load doesn't flow free 
= and easy, your money will be refunded. Carey Ev’r- 
Flo Salt is now available in the 22 states where Carey 
Farm and Industrial Salt is sold. Order today and 
start saving with Carey Ev'r-Flo. 
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used in the newspaper ad,” replied 
Jim. “These merchants, a super mar- 
ket, a furniture store, the feed man 
and a hardware store, figured that 
the trade area traffic in town that 
week exceeded the average by about 
135%.” 

Joe whistled. “Some traffic.” 

“Well, they had to have an increase 
like that to pay costs. Each merchant 
offered specials. Each had attendance 
prizes, and they all chipped together 
to send a couple to a Minnesota resort 
for two weeks.” 

“How did they work that?” Joe 
asked. 

The salesman chuckled. “Well, it 
was one of the attendance prizes— 
the last one drawn. Why the whole 
main street was jammed with people 
when that prize was made known.” 

“I can believe that,” smiled Joe. 
“I know what town and store traffic 
means. If you get people into town, 
some are going to find their way into 
various stores and make purchases. 
That is human nature. The trick is 
to get people off the farm and into 
town—especially the men.” 

“All these merchants report quite 
an increase in business,” Jim stated. 
“And a number of them got quite a 
few new customers. Naturally, the 
merchants in nearby towns were 
green with jealousy because of the 
traffic pull.” 

Joe was thoughtful. “Is this a one- 
shot promotion deal?” 


Stage Twice Annually 


Jim shook his head. “No, I was 
told these four merchants are going 
to stage a sale like this twice a year. 
They will set the weeks well in ad- 
vance and advertise them. That way 
they think they can get even more 
traffic than they did for the first 
sale.” 

“Well, I can see that this is one 
way to work cooperatively with other 
merchants to pull traffic into a 
town,” Joe said. “Our Chamber of 
Commerce has staged harvest and 
Christmas promotions, but nothing on 
this basis—where each merchant has 
a full page ad. Small merchants 
wouldn't be interested, of course, only 
retailers with sufficient volume and 
a big trade area to draw from. I’m 
going to think about this idea, Jim. 
Perhaps I might work it into my pro- 
motion program this year. I'll let you 
know if I do.” 

The salesman seemed very pleased 
that Joe was going to consider his 
business building idea. He shook 
Joe’s hand vigorously. “Thanks again 
for the order, Mr. Brooks.” 

Joe laid his hand on the salesman’s 
shoulder. “Jim, you seem like a man 
who likes to dig up and pass on good 
ideas. Now that I’m a customer of 
yours, keep me in mind. Funnel to me 
all the business ideas that you think 
I can use. I just love to consider 
money making ideas.” 

The salesman blinked. “I certain- 
ly will. This is the first time anyone 
ever asked me to keep looking for 
ideas for him. And I will. You watch 
them come.” 

That night at dinner, Joe said to 
Mary: “Honey, I learned something 
today.” 

“What?” Mary asked. 

Joe cut a piece of roast beef. “I 
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men are chock full of ideas, some of 


which a dealer can use. But many 
salesmen hesitate to volunteer to tell 
these ideas to dealers. You see, some 
dealers don’t want salesmen to give 
them advice on how other dealers are 
selling. So salesmen clam up. But if a 
feed dealer asks a salesman to put 
forth with money making ideas he 
has picked up, he will.” 

“I suppose some dealers like to 
think they are doing things perfect- 
ly,” Mary said. “That figures—people 
being people.” 

“Not me,” Joe said, chewing on the 
roast beef. “From now on I am going 
to ask every salesman who calls on 
me to tell me about money making 
ideas—sound ones. I won’t use all of 
them, but I'll bet I can use some. I 
figure about 25 salesmen call on me 
per month. Gosh, Mary, just think, I 
can put these high powered salesmen 
on my payroll every month, funneling 
ideas to me. And I don’t have to pay 
them a red cent. All I have to do is 
ask them. That’s what I learned to- 
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ARE YOU MAKING THE MONEY YOU SHOULD? 


Because you are equipped to grind and mix. . . using 
locally priced grain . .. you should have a competitive 
advantage in your market. But, if you are attempting 
to make too many feeds or if you are attempting to 
make feeds “from the ground up,’ chances are you 
are not getting the full profit potential out of your 
investment. 


Red Comb Announces New Profit Opportunities 
«+ New Security For Feed Dealers! 


You can switch to Red Comb Pioneer’s new con- 
centrate program and improve the profitability of 
your operation in a number of ways. Here are 
some of them: 


B You get producer financing programs allowing you 
to sell large specialized producers without tying up 
your own operating capital. 


2 You save purchasing, warehousing, mixing and han- 
dling costs. You deal in only two ingredients, con- 
centrate and grain. 


3 You get more efficient use of labor and equipment 


RED COMB PIONEER 
MILLS, INC. 


Mills: Springdale, Ark. © Wilmington, Del. © Cartersville, Ga. 
Mersheli, Mo. © Riverdale, lll. ¢ Lexington, Ky. © Mentone, ind. 


Nome: . 
Address:.. 
City: 

by: 


by limiting your manufacturing to a relatively small 
number of high volume feeds. We furnish other feeds 
thet you cannot manufacture profitably to complete 
your line. 


& You relieve yourself of the quality control responsi- 
bility on in-bound ingredients, and get high perform- 
ance feeds and lowest cost formulation automatically. 
The time you spend in purchasing and pricing is 
reduced to a minimum. 


5S You save promotion expense. Red Comb Pioneer 
furnishes literature, booklets, direct mail and adver- 
tising materials ...reducing your sales costs. 


If you do not have grind and mix facilities, Red 
Comb Pioneer is prepared to survey your market ... 
establish the profitability ... and tailor a Managing 
for Profit program that will provide what you want 
and need. 


You can have extra tonnage... more profit on the 
feed you sell... . and new security as an independent 
businessman by negotiating for a Red Comb Pioneer 
franchise now. Mail the coupon below for complete 
details. 


RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Minois 


Yes, we ore interested in your dealer franchise program. Please furnish us with 
complete details. 
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Supplementation of the Swine Ges- 
tation Diet with Pyridoxine. 


@H. C. Ritchie, E. R. Miller, D. E. Ull- 
rey, J. A. Hoefer ond R. W. Luecke, 
Michigan State University; The Journal of 
Nutrition, Vol. 70, No. 4, April, 1960, 
pp. 491-496. 


ABSTRACT 

A total of 44 pregnant sows and 
gilts from the regular university herd 
were divided into two equal groups 
on the basis of size, sex, breed and 
litter. Controls received the follow- 
ing ration: Corn, 58; oats, 20; alfal- 
fa meal, 10; soybean oil meal, 7; meat 
and bone scrap, 3; fishmeal, 1; di- 
calcium phosphate, 0.5; trace miner- 
al salt, 0.5; vitamin B concentrate 
(containing in mg. per pound: Niacin, 
20; Ca pantothenate, 20; riboflavin, 
5; thiamine, 2.5, and vitamin Bu, 
0.0045), 0.05; vitamin A and D con- 
centrate (1,000 LU. vitamin A and 
300 LU. vitamin D per pound of 
diet), 0.025%. The experimental 
group received the same ration as 
controls, but supplemented with 5 
mg. of pyridoxine-HC! per pound of 
diet in addition 

Analysis of the control ration 
showed a pyridoxine content of 0.45 
mg. of total pyridoxine per pound 
(pyridoxine + pyridoxal + pyridox- 
amine). This level has been previous- 


-~ly shown to be adequate for the baby 


pig for this vitamin according to the 
work of Miller et al. (1957). All pigs 
were hand-fed the daily feed allow- 
ance in two equal feedings, the total 
feed allowed being 5 Ib. for gilts and 
10 Ib. for sows. 

Although initially each lot was 
composed of 13 first-litter gilts and 
9 third-litter sows, it was necessary 
to remove two gilts from the experi- 
ment for failure to conceive. The ex- 
periment commenced at a time when 
most of the animals were in their 
second month of gestation and ex- 
tended through lactation until each 
litter of pigs reached a_ standard 
weaning age of 35 days. 

Also, on two occasions, correspond- 
ing to middle and late pregnancy, a 
number of sows and gilts were con- 
fined for 48 hours in metabolism 
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cages to determine urinary excre- 
tion of xanthurenic acid, 4-pyridoxic 
acid and total creatinine before and 


after an oral dose of DL-tryptophan 
(50 mg. per kg. of bodyweight). Fur- 
thermore, two gilts from the unsup- 
plemented control lot received 400 
mg. of 2, 4-dimethyl-3-hydroxy-5-hy- 
droxymethylpyridine (desoxypyridox- 


100 hp S-W Pellet Nixon & 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa produce 
feeds at .5 to .7 manhours per ton. 


Pelleting on a Sprout-Waldron Ace, 
plus inert gas storage, helps Schoe- 
neck Farms, Nazareth, Pa., guarantee 
year-round high quality alfalfa. 


This 100 hp Pellet Ace plays an im- 
portant role in the new Auto-Syntronic 
McMillen Feed Mill, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ine) daily in their diet during the 
final 3 weeks of gestation in an effort 
to produce a frank pyridoxine defi- 
cien¢y. 

Although the results were not sta- 
tistically significant, the performance 
of pyridoxine supplemented pigs was 
slightly superior with respect to av- 
erage daily gestation gain, total pigs 


per litter, live pigs per litter and to- 
tal resorbed pigs as shown by the 
following table: 


Control Supplemented 

Average daily 

gestation gain .. 0.85+0.12 1.00+ 0.09 
No. pigs born 

per litter ...... i0.23+0.72 10.65% 0.72 
No. pigs born 

per litter (live) . 9.55+0.68 10.15% 6.70 
Total number 

resorbed pigs .. 5 ! 
No. pigs weaned 

per litter ...... 7.482+0.49 8.30+ 0.65 
Litter weight at 

birth, ib. ...... 29.1 +2.0 28.7 + 2.0 
Litter weight at 

35 days, ib. ....120.5 +9.9 125.2 412.1 


The additional pyridoxine had no 
significant effect upon the hematolo- 
gy or biochemistry of the sow during 
middle and late gestation. The 4- 
pyridoxic acid excretion rate in the 
urine of all sows in the trial greatly 


| The SPROUT-W 


Raring to go... is this 100 hp Super 
Ace recently installed at Rockingham 
Cooperative Farm Bureau in Harrison- 


burg, Virginia. 


Turkey feed pellets galore are made 
on this Sprout-Waldron Pellet Ace in 
service at Wampler Feed and Seed, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Side by side, these 100 hp Sprout- 
Waldron Aces help Murray Feed Ser- 
vice, Frankford, Delaware, serve their 


customers. 


dd SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 
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exceeded their dietary intakes of py- 
ridoxine, suggesting appreciably syn- 
thesis of vitamin B, in the intestine 
of mature swine. 

Although the young pigs farrowed 
by pyridoxine-supplemented sows 
showed significantly higher hemoglo- 
bin, hematocrit and red blood cell 
values than those farrowed by un- 
supplemented sows, the differences 
quickly vanished within one week af- 
ter birth. 

The attempt to produce a frank 
pyridoxine deficiency by the daily 
administration of 400 mg. of desoxy- 
pyridoxine in the diet of two gilts 
for three weeks prior to parturition 
was not successful, although some 
symptoms of chronic deficiency were 
observed such as greater than nor- 
mal amount of stress and nervous- 
ness at parturition and marked di- 
uresis starting with the second week 
of administration of desoxypyridox- 
ine. However, their pigs appeared 


strong and healthy at birth and grew 
normally throughout lactation. 


COMMENT 

Not a great deal of work has been 
available concerning either the re- 
quirement of pigs for pyridoxine or 
the results of inadequate diets. The 
first report describing pyridoxine de- 
ficiency in some detail was in 1951 
from the State College of Washing- 
ton by Lehrer and associates. They 
described the symptoms of pyridox- 
ine deficiency in baby pigs as char- 
acterized by poor appetite, incoordi- 
nation of the muscles, spastic gait, 
poor growth, epileptiform fits, comas, 
rough hair coat, brown exudate 
around the eyes and impairment of 
eyesight. Adequate supplementation 
of the diet with pyridoxine cured all 
of the above symptoms with the ex- 
ception of impairment of eyesight. 

Since that time, other than peri- 
odical reports from the Michigan 
group, little more has been reported 


in this country dealing with pyridox- 
ine for pigs other than when it was 
administered along with other B 
vitamins in a complex supplement. 
Such a “shotgun” approach is not 
good experimental procedure in spite 
of the numerous reports of this na- 
ture appearing in the literature dur- 
ing the past 10 years! One cannot 
fix or pinpoint responses obtained 
by such a procedure upon a specific 
vitamin addition. 

Although the Michigan workers 
state that “the control diet contained 
enough pyridoxine (0.45 mg. per 
pound of diet) to meet the swine 
gestation pyridoxine requirement for 
normal production,” one cannot but 
help be struck by the trend differ- 
ences as shown by the experimental 
results. Although it is true that the 
results were not statistically signifi- 
cant, they may be quite “practically 
significant.” For example, an extra 
0.82 pig weaned per litter and an ex- 
tra 0.60 live pig born per litter would 
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quality and production from this 
Sprout-Waldron Pellet Ace. 


Berlin Milling Company, Berlin, Md. 
meets increased demands for quality 
feeds with the help of these twin 100 
hp Sprout-Waldron Pellet mills. 


This Sprout-Waldron Pellet Ace plays 
a big part in the manufacture of 
eattle and hog feed at Desert Gold 
Feed Company, Liberty, Missouri. 
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The Ful-O-Pep Quaker Oats Mill in 
Pennsylvania, 
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Strang-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
baybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia 


PELLETING AND DENSIFYING 


ALDRON PELLET ACE in action 


There is hardly a highway or byway in the 
country that doesn’t lead to a Sprout-Waldron 
pellet mill installation. 


As pioneer in the design of the vertical ring 
die machine, Sprout-Waldron pellet, mill lead- 
ership has continued unbroken through the 
years. Whether your needs be for the Junior 
Ace with its 15 to 40 hp motor, the Ace with 
its 75 to 100 hp motor, or the Super Ace with 
its 100 to 125 hp motor and extra wide die, 
there is a Sprout-Waldron pellet mill best 
suited to your own production needs. 


Custom and commercial mills all over the 
world have come to rely on Sprout-Waldron 
units for highest production at lowest cost. 
Bulletins 165-A (Junior Ace), 101-A (Pellet 
Ace), and 201 (Super Ace), are available on 
request. Send for your copies today! 


Automation comes to pelleting as the 
Sprout-Waldron Super Ace teams up 
with a completely automatic batching 
control system. 


| 
Pelleting everything but silage, this 
125 hp Sprout-Waldron mill is the 
backbone of the Smith & Kelly Feed- 
lot installation in Phoenix, Arizona. 
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POULTRY FIGURING 
SERVICE AVAILABLE 


DURHAM, N.H.-— A complete egg 
production figuring service is being 
made available to New Hampshire 
poultry growers for $16.25 a year per 
flock. Announcement of the new pro- 
gram was made by Richard Warren, 
extension poultryman at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 

The service will consist of monthly 
reports including summaries on per- 
cent of mortality, culling and flock 
shrinkage, eggs per bird and pounds 
of feed per 100 birds a day. 

Computations for each flock will 
be performed automatically at the 
Bath Iron Works in Maine. The Uni- 
versity of Maine inaugurated a simi- 
lar service to poultrymen earlier this 
year. 

“While many farmers keep daily 
records on egg production and mor- 
tality, few have the time to figure out 
how the flock is doing in production 
per layer, mortality percentage and 
pounds of feed needed to produce a 
dozen eggs,” said Mr. Warren. 

Participating poultrymen will keep 
weekly records which will be sent 
to the Maine computing station once 
each month. These flock owners will 
also receive average information on 
all farms, so their results may be 
compared with other producers. 


certainly be of great economic im- 
portance to any well-conducted large- 
scale hog operation. 

We therefore need more work 
along this line to see if the same 
trend will exist in further work. It 
should be pointed out that the pre- 
liminary report of this work was 
made at the 1958 American Society 
of Animal Production meetings and 
the final results are being published 
now, as reported above. 


Test Milk Replacer 
On Calves at Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—Dairy calves re- 
ceiving whole milk until they were 
at least two weeks old outgained 
calves started on the recommended 
level of milk replacer at five days of 
age in recent University of Illinois 
feeding trials. 

In a series of tests, calves on milk 
replacers gained best when fed whole 
milk for 10 days, whole milk and re- 
placer from the 11th to the 14th day, 
and milk replacer mixed 1 part to 9 
parts of water from 2 to 8 weeks of 
age. 

Calves fed this ration gained 1.15 
lb. a day compared with 1.26 lb. for 
calves on whole milk. Calves fed milk 
substitutes from 5 days to 8 weeks 
gained less than a pound a day. Gains 
were figured from birth to 16 weeks. 

Dairy scientist Ken Harshbarger 
says total feed costs ran $3 to $4 
less for calves fed milk replacer than 
for calves fed a total of 360 Ib. of 
whole milk during the first 8 weeks. 
Whole milk was priced at $3 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

The tests also showed the impor- 
tance of adding the correct amount 
of water to milk replacers. When re- 
searchers tried mixing a ration of 
one part of milk replacer to six parts 
of water, the calves developed severe 
digestive disturbances and gains fell 
off. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50¢ 


u 


35. Science ond Service—a2 |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois... 20¢ 


47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, ea.; 10 of more, each. 


53. Grola Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University .... 20¢ 


54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
Maryland ....... 


57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wis- 


61. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 


62. Some ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminante—Dr. J. H. 
Meyer, University of California 


- 63. Maryland Broiler Trialk—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
20¢ 


land .... 


64. Farmer-Businessman Communication—Dr. Everett M. Rogers, 
State University . 


University of Florida ........... 


66. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
University ...... 20c 


67. A Report on Annual Meeting of Poultry’ Section—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
Texas A&M 20¢ 


69. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
20¢ 


70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
71. The Groin Bank Has Come of Age—Gienn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
Ge. 20c 
72. Fat Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 
73. Pelieted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 


De. Bari L. Buts, Purdue Universally 


75. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


76. Automation in the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional En- 


77, A Puzzling Problem for Cattle Feeders—Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
Hen—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .......... 
79. Who Will Be the Feed Manufacturer of the Future?—Oakley M. Ray, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
81. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minas 
Please send me number(s) ......... 
for which payment is enclosed. 


“Things have been 


little slow lately.” 


Poultry Servicemen’s 
Clinic Program Set 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The program 
for the Servicemen’s Clinic to be held 
July 22 at the Hotel Peabody, follow- 
ing the close of the American Poul- 
try and Hatchery Federation Ameri- 
can Poultry Congress & Exposition, 
has been announced. 

General topics for the clinic, spon- 
sored jointly by the Poultry Breeders 
of America and the APHF, are liva- 
bility, meat quality, egg quality and 
egg production. 

Dr. Dean Jones and Dr. J. R. E. 
Taylor, DeKalb Agricultural Assn., 
Sycamore, IIL, will discuss livability 
to lead off the topic discussions. 

Four men will speak on meat quali- 
ty. They are Dr. J. Grimes, Nichols, 
Inc., Exeter, N.H., talking on the 
“Relative Influence of Breeding and 
Environment on Growth Rate”; Dr. 
Fred Smith, Vantress Farms, Duluth, 
Ga., speaking on “Influence of Breed- 
ing on Eviscerated Yield;” D. Kim- 
mell, Peterson Breeding Farms, Inc., 
Decatur, Ark., on “Potential of Blood 
Typing in Broiler Breeding Stock,” 
and Dr. James Smith, Hubbard 
Farms, Walpole, N.H., .on “B i 
Broilers for Processor Acceptance.” 

Leading off the afternoon will be 
Dr. Jack F. Hill, Babcock Poultry 
Farm, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., and Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Godfrey, J. J. Warren, Inc., 
N. Brookfield, Mass., on egg quality. 

Dr. Steve King, Mount Hope Poul- 
try Farm, Inc., Batavia, N.Y.; Dr. 
G. E. Dickerson, Kimber Farms, Inc., 
Niles, Cal., and Al Carter, Heisdorf 
& Nelson Farms, Inc., Kirkland, 
Wash., will close the day by discuss- 
ing egg production. 

Dr. George F. Godfrey, Honegger 
Breeder Hatchery, Forrest, IIL, will 
be general chairman and will discuss 
the purposes of Poultry Breeders of 
America, Inc. He also will give the 
object and general outline of the first 
Servicemen’s Clinic. 

Poultry Breeders of America, co- 
sponsor of the clinic, is one year old 
and is composed of 25 of the nation’s 
leading egg, broiler and turkey breed- 
ers. 


CO-OP BUILDING SILOS 

DEFIANCE, OHIO—Two huge air- 
tight silos are being constructed be- 
hind the Defiance Farm Bureau Co- 
op Assn. dehydrator plant near the 
Wabash Railroad tracks. Each of the 
26 by 64 ft. silos will store 875 tons 
of alfalfa pellets. 
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Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
j We would like to talk to you about plan- 
ning. We're interested in 


SELLIN' SAM By Jim Zilverberg 
— 
2.9) 
2 
| 
| 
| 
ia 
toyou about it, 
achinery and. eating 
wonders for .their ‘hei 
m ciency, and their profits —lat COMMC 
| Scat COR. The 
There will be NO obitgation—and NO high 
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Your local 


Thompson-Hayward 


branch office 


= 


throw 


away 


With. 19 Thompson- regional saled offices and warehouses conveniently 


throughout the Mid-United States, the chances are good that there’s a T-M branch offlee and warehouse 
right in “your Backyard.” This means there's full inventor lity T-H teed 
Gdditives Gs Close your telephone, assuring you of #he fastest possible delivery servicm, 
P 
No other supplier the feed manufacturing industry offers such complete, widespread 
branch offices Gnd warehouses. Backed up by Thompson-Hayv home office Warenouses 
in Kansas City, Mo., these regional warehouses have continu mplete inventory of 
— products—all guarantee. 10 be of the hi ighest quality. And our large fleet of trucks is constantly 
’ “on the meve,” carrying additional products to a! parts of our distribution area 
4 
At each of is on or several T-H Sales Representatives whose job it is to 
every way jor ‘ble. Through these men you have convenient @ the serv cs available from the 
Thompsen-Hayward nutritional staff in our Kansas City office. these men have 
Most of tate fives in the areas they now serve, making them bet valified to give sound edvies 
that will retiect the needs of the local conditions. not call your nearest representative 


eesiatidiinrlecas 19 branch offices are 
listed below. For additional information 
about the many outstanding T-H chemical 
feed additives, see your nearest local repre- 


tative. 

FEED CHEMICAL DIVISION = 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 

T DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 
DENVER OMAHA 
DES MOINES SAN ANTONIO 
NOUSTON SHREVEPORT 
KANSAS CITY 

CHEMICAL COMPANY 2915 southwest Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. pg st Lous 
LUBBOCK 


MEMPHIS WICHITA 
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SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 


GRIND WITHOUT 
PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALITY 


for Over 50 Years 
Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 
They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 


frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 


You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 


representative prices:* 


MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F.27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 te $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


A con 


W-W GRINDER COR 


t plan is available. Write for complete information. 
Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
* WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


For a BUMPER CROP of No. 1 Campers 


- you've got to O 


do some in 


cultivating! 
| 


Even with the best seed, it takes careful cultivating to 
realize the highest yield. The same is true of your cus- 


tomers—you must take good care of them . . 
uine interest in their farming operation. 


. show a gen- 


Provide this monthly Doane report 


WHAT FARMERS THINK 
ABOUT ADVERTISING? 


By Dr. C. H. Sandage 
University of Illinois 


The farm market is shrinking in 
numbers of farms and farmers but 
expanding in variety and volume of 
products and services demanded. The 
advertiser cannot, or at least should 
not, view this market as just a part 
of the so-called mass market. In- 
stead, it is a vital segment of the to- 
tal, yet unique and sufficiently inde- 
pendent to warrant specialized at- 
tention. 

It has a consumption as well as a 
production orientation. It is cultivat- 
ed by sellers of consumer goods and 
by sellers of industrial goods. Spe- 
cialized media, print and electronic, 
serve this population. 

There is much advertising designed 
to assist and to influence the farmer 
in his purchase of products and serv- 
ices. 

Psychological Advertising Climate 

The attitudes of farm families to- 
ward advertising should be of con- 
cern to advertisers who wish to com- 
municate with farmers. If farmers 
think well of advertising this should 
provide a psychological climate and 
soil in which the seed of advertising, 
planted by suppliers of products and 
services, would develop in a healthy 
manner. If farmers think ill of ad- 
vertising, then advertisers may find 
the results of their labors meager 
and unrewarding. Before good results 
can be obtained it may be necessary 
to renovate the soil, improve the cli- 
mate or eradicate the toxic ingredi- 
ents from advertisements that pro- 
duce unfavorable attitudes. 

Commercial farmers in _ Illinois 
were canvassed in October, 1958, to 
ascertain what they thought of ad- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, by Dr. C. H. San- 
dage, head of the advertising de- 
partment, College of Journalism and 
Communications, University of IIli- 
nois, is reprinted from the Journal- 
ism Quarterly. Dr. Sandage wrote 
the article after completing a survey 
among Illinois farmers regarding 
their attitudes toward advertising. 


vertising in an institutional sense, 
what they thought of advertisements, 
and what their attitudes were to- 
ward various advertising media. 

A questionnaire was sent to 1,012 
farmers who were members of a 
panel maintained by the Farm Re- 
search Institute. Members of the 
panel were originally recruited on a 
modified random basis and provided 
a reliable sample of commercial 
farmers in Illinois. The 985 usable 
questionnaires which were received 
constituted a 97% response. 

Advertising as an Institution — 
What do Illinois farmers think of ad- 
vertising as an aid in buying and as 
a factor in the total economy? To 
obtain some measure of attitudes on 
this plane, respondents were given 
nine statements that have been or 
might be applied to advertising by 
various people. Each respondent was 
asked to read each statement and 
then to “check whether you think it 
is (1) true, (2) false, or (3) whether 
you are uncertain about it.” 

Each of the nine statements is 
shown in Table 1 together with re- 
sponses. Results indicate that farm- 


TABLE 1. What Farmers Think of Some Institutional Aspects of Advertising* 


“Farming for Profit" is a 


‘’ port prepared once a 
? month by the experi- 
Beatie enced staff of Doane 


Agricultural Service. 
Doane is recognized 
as a leader in farm 
management, appraising, agricultural research, and as pub- 
lisher of agricultural publications. "Farming for Profit” 
Reports forecast market trends. . . give advice on when to 
buy and sell crops and livestock . . . give valuable informa- 
tion on production and farm management practices. 


A low cost service that builds Good Will 


For pennies a month, you can furnish your customers this 
practical, worthwhile information . . . it’s a PLUS service 
that builds good will and better customer relations. 


Exclusively yours . . . 


“Farming for Profit” Reports are available to only one client 
in a market. Your name and advertisement are prominently 
printed on each report. Doane will handle all the details 
of addressing and mailing the reports if you wish. 


For a FREE Brochure on “FARMING FOR PROFIT” 
Reports write today 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 Deimar Bivd, Dept. F-28 


St. Louls 8, Mo. 


Statement True False Uncertain 
% % % 

a. Advertising In general is helpful to me as a consumer.......... 90.7 1.6 7.7 
b. Advertising is necessary to keep business healthy and growing.. 93.1 1.2 5.7 
c. Advertising is, in general, a waste of money .........+.600e0ee 5.0 84.5 10.5 
d. Advertising helps consumers keep up-to-date on new products 

96.5 0.3 3.2 
e. Advertising makes it necessary to charge consumers more for 

those products that are advertised .........6ccsceccecsccceeee 41.7 28.7 29.6 
f. Advertising makes it possible to provide consumers with products : 

at lower prices than would be possible without advertising. ..... 27.7 33.3 39.0 
g. When the grand total of all advertising is considered, most of it 

te generate | 74.2 3.7 2.1 
h. We are better off with advertising than we would be without it 87.2 1.4 11.4 
i. Im general one can depend more on statements made in adver- 

tisements than on statements made by personal salesmen...... 67.5 646 25.9 

*N = 985. 

TABLE 2. What Farmers Think of Some Aspects of Advertisements 
Question Yes No Don't know 
% % 

4. Do you think advertisers should include the prices of their prod- 

wets In 77.2 12.5 10.3 
b. Do you think that testimonials featuring results achieved by indi- 

dividual farmers and presented in advertisements in farm maga- 

zines can generally be believed? .........ccecceeeeccceccecees 51.3 15.3 33.4 
¢. Do you think that manufacturers of products made primarily for 

farmers do enough advertising to farmers? ...........+..-005 69.3 17.0 13.7 
d. Do you think retailers and loca! distributors of products used 

primarily by farmers do enough advertising of those products 

e. All things considered, would you like to have all advertising 

f. Do you think that advertisements in farm magazines are as im- 

portant to you as the editorials and articles in those magazines? 48.0 38.4 13.6 
9g. Do you think the results of experiments and tests, made on such 

Products as stock feed and seed corn, and presented in adver- 

tisements in farm magazines, are generally true?.............. 62.3 8.3 29.4 
h. Would you say that your purchase of any farm production supply 

items during the past year was influenced by advertising you 

i. Do you think the results of experiments and tests, made on such 

Products as toothpaste, cigarettes and drugs, and presented in 

advertisements, ara generally true? ..........cccccecececceees 19.1 37.2 43.7 
i. All things considered, would you like to have all advertising 
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TABLE 3. Amount of Information Helpful in Buying Received by Respondents 
Suteg the Past Year from Ads in Various Media 


of information and received from 


Per cent answering 


A great Quite Very None or 

Source of ads dea! a bit Some little no answer 
% % % % 
Daily newspapers .........6cseeseeees 19.9 21.2 31.3 15.2 12.4 
6.3 14.3 32.1 21.8 25.2 
ths owe 6.4 11.3 30.2 25.4 26.7 
General magazines ........eeeeeeenne 1.8 7.7 13.3 25.5 51.7 
Women's magazines .........-.6-++06- 5.5 12.8 26.2 18.1 37.4 
cose 28.0 33.5 26.7 4.46 7.2 
Free farm magazines ...........+...+ 9.2 16.4 35.6 19.2 19.6 
14.3 23.1 33.9 15.9 12.8 


ers have a high regard for advertis- 
ing as being helpful to them as con- 
sumers and as a necessary element 
in keeping business healthy and 
growing 

They do not believe advertising is 
a waste in our economy. 

On the other hand, the farmers 
are skeptical or uncertain about the 
basic efficiency of advertising. They 
tend to believe that advertising in- 
creases the price of products and 
that it cannot serve to provide con- 
sumers with lower-cost goods than 
would be possible without advertis- 
ing. 

Only a small percentage (3.7) of 
farmers believe that most advertis- 
ing is generally untruthful, although 
another 22.1% are uncertain about 
this. About three fourths (74.2%) 
would rate most advertising as gen- 
erally truthful. Farmers rate adver- 
tising above personal salesmen on a 
“truth” scale. 

Advertisements—Another part of 
the questionnaire provided respond- 
ents with a series of questions per- 
taining to advertisements and to 
practices of advertisers, and asked 
them to check a yes, no, or don’t 
know answer. Results are shown in 
Table 2. 

From these data it would appear 
that farmers want advertisements to 
include prices of products, that they 
believe advertising influenced them 
in some of their recent purchases, 
and that they do not want advertis- 
ing removed from the media of mass 
communications. 

In effect, advertisements in farm 
magazines get as high a personal 
importance rating as editorials and 
text material in those magazines. 
(See Table 2, f.) 

Testimonials and “research find- 
ings” included in advertisements 
have long been a subject of contro- 
versy among advertising people. 

In this study farmers were asked 
to indicate their belief in the truth- 
fulness of testimonials and test find- 
ings reported for specific types of 
products such as stock feed, seed 
corn, cigarettes, toothpaste and 
drugs. Response was dramatic. (See 
Table 2, g, i.) 

Although little faith is placed in 
testimonials for such general con- 
sumption products as cigarettes and 
toothpaste, the farmer tended to be- 
lieve testimonials in advertisements 
for products like seed corn and stock 
feed. 


Relative Strength of Different Media 


The mass media vary in form and 
frequency of issue. In content, media 
vary all the way from providing gen- 


eral information on entertainment to 
giving specialized help and guidance 
to a specific occupation or profession. 

One might hypothesize that mem- 
bers of a group knit together by a 
common bond such as religion, occu- 
pation, or profession will give great- 
er attention to, get more help from 
and have greater belief in advertise- 
ments carried by a medium that ca- 
ters to the group than from a less 
specialized medium. 

In the case of the specialized me- 
dium, a harmony of interest may be 
established between the medium and 
subscribers by focusing all editorial 
effort on serving the needs and 
wants of the relatively homogeneous 
audiences. 

Some of the data obtained from 
farmers in this study seem to sup- 
port this line of reasoning. Respond- 
ents were asked to indicate how 
much information that helped. them 
in their buying they received during 
the past year from advertisements in 
various media. 

They were also asked to indicate 
how much they thought they could 
depend on the information given and 
claims made in most ads appearing 
in the media. Tables 3 and 4 present 
the results from these two questions 

Farm magazines clearly lead in 
the extent to which farmers said 


Z 
25 = CAFSUPP = 
IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 


You get the weet jimportent calf food 
in CAF-SUPP! 


CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 


AT LOW COST! VITAMIN @ VITAMIN D 

4 Yes . You'll increase feed © AUREOMYCIN 

AN sales, gain hundreds of satisfied CAF-SUPP will brighten any dairyman's 


day. It's a dependable body building food, 
simple and economical to feed ... assures 
definite return on investment. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 


Peckaged in 25 and 50-pound bags 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


*. = 
PRE-CAR-SUPPS 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


: customers by cashing in right 
a now on the High Potency Vite- 
i min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 


FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity ye your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


VITAL-MIN  LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS NO 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | milk while strong. 


to help prevent scours and other m 
digestive disturbances. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Peckaged in 25 ond 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber and Distributor Franchises Aveilable 


tablishen, 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 
conditions. 


“BIERSEE Co. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, ill, Phone HArrison 7-1528 


they were helped and could believe | 


the claims made in advertisements. 

Farm magazines are followed by 

daily newspapers and catalogs. 
Broadcast Media — Television and 


radio are rated rather low in terms | 


of the figures in Tables 2 and 3. 
Actually, however, neither television 


nor radio should be considered as a | 


single medium in the sense used here. 
In a sense, each is made up of many 
general and specialized media. 

In broadcasting, the program 


Should be the unit rather than the | 
station or network. People do not | 


“subscribe” to the entire station, but 
instead view individual programs. 

In the case of a magazine the sub- 
scriber receives the entire publica- 
tion even though certain parts of 
it may never be read. 


In this study, radio and television | 


should have been broken down by | 


kind of program. It would seem logi- 
cal to assume that broadcasts which 
are produced specifically for farmers 
would have been rated relatively 
high. 
Discussion and Summary 

Data from the present study should 
not be used to generalize on the rela- 
tive strength of print and broadcast 
media among farmers. However, the 
data can be used to evaluate the sig- 


TABLE 4. Extent to Which Farmers Believe They Can Depend on Information 
and Ciaims Given in Ads Carried by Various Media ; 


of can piece in 


Per cent answering 


A great Quite Very None or 

Source of ads deal a bit Some little no answer 
%e % % % % 
Daily newspapers ....-..+eeeeeeeeees 18.6 30.2 21.7 64 22.9 
Local weeklies .....cccccccccccccvess 12.3 21.3 17.9 69 41.6 
Television 6.9 16.8 29.0 13.4 33.9 
ROMO 6.2 15.1 25.8 13.3 39.6 
General magazines .........+sseeeees 45 10.7 13.0 11.0 60.8 
Women's magazines 8.1 18.4 18.6 7.0 47.9 
Farm magazines 33.7 37.1 15.9 1.7 11.6 
Free farm magazines ........++ss0e0+. 14.4 24.3 19.8 6.1 35.4 
Direct mall 5.0 10.8 17.5 20.1 46.6 
20.1 25.6 23.0 5.5 25.8 


Satalogs 


uniform blendsp 
roduction® 
egonomies 


ACCURATE —Set to feed ingredients in the specified proportions, 
Dravers continue with a repeating precision action to feed those 
proportions in a steady, uniform stream. Even “hard-to-handle” 
materials are fed with consistent, high accuracy. 
FLEXIBLE— With a free-flowing, accurate discharge at any rate 
within wide capacity ranges, Dravers easily produce a number of 
formulas on a single system. 
ECONOMICAL—Original cost of Draver Feeders is modest; 
operating costs are low; and sturdy Dravers operate year after year, 
with almost no maintenance or repairs. 
Whether you mix continuously or in an automatic batch system, 
these trade-proved Draver advantages will pay off for you in con- 
sistently uniform blends, produced at low cost. 

There are over 100 standard sizes and models of Draver for feeding or 


Feeders 
oportioning from 3/100 te 2000 cubic feet per hour. Write for Catalog 804 
and on your specific requirements without obligation. 


Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the Milling Industry 
1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


saves | New York 36-JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd St. 
AnD | San Francisco 5-TEMPO-VANE MFG, CO.—330 First Street 
SERVICE | Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


: 
= 
BRAVER MIXING PAYS OFF 
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MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 
CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 


Importers and Brokers 


106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, MN. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 
City, 


PLANT AT RED WING, MINNESOTA _ 


Write Dept. F 
For Complete 
Information 


Murphy-Cardinal Scales combine the 
the simplicity of ADVANCED DESIGN to bring you greater all ‘round 
economy. Murphy-Cardinal’s Double Link Suspension Bearings 
heavy impacts and provide a sturdy free floating platform 2 either 
concrete or timber. Capacities and platform sizes available on request. 


Weigh the Facts... You’re Way Ahead with 
MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 


Welded Steel 


LONGER LIFE 


MORE ACCURATE 
WEIGHTS 


LOWER 
INSTALLATION 
AND MAIN- 
TENANCE 
costs 


SIMPLER 
DESIGN 


h of high tensile STEEL oof 
absorb 


SCALE MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 151 — Webb City, Mo 


FOR THE LOWEST COST PER UNIT 
OF PHOSPHATE TURN TO... 


Write for ful! information 


and prices... 


—_ 

aS 
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nificance to advertisers of using spe- 
cialized media to influence audiences 
having specialized interests. 

It would seem safe to conclude that 
Illinois farmers get more helpful in- 
formation from and place more reli- 
ance on advertisements in media 
edited for their occupational or pro- 
fessional guidance than from adver- 
tisements carried by more general 
media. 

If this conclusion is valid, it opens 
the door for much re-evaluation of 
advertising strategy in many product 
lines. Current practice finds many 
advertisements created with only a 
general audience or general media in 
mind. These same advertisements 
are also placed in specialized media 
in order to get additional or more 
intense coverage of a specific market. 

Such practice violates the princi- 
ple suggested by this study. It seems 
probable that better results would 
be obtained in advertising to the 
farm market, even for products like 
soap, drugs, cereal and automobiles, 
if advertisments were prepared spe- 
cifically for farmers and carried in 
media specifically edited for them. 

Certainly farmers have a healthy 
attitude toward advertising and ad- 
vertisements. There are areas of 
skepticism and _ uncertainty, but 
knowing this, the advertising profes- 
sion should be in a better position to 
modify present practices and to de- 
velop methods of reducing skepticism 
and uncertainties among farmers. 

It is not unlikely that those things 
that produce uncertainty and skep- 
ticism among farmers have a simi- 
lar effect on other audiences. 

The findings in this study might 
also lead to more efficient use of 
media by advertisers. 

Where media (print and electron- 
ic) assemble an audience that is 
homogeneous in respect to occupation, 
profession or specialized interest, 
they afford advertisers an opportuni- 
ty to create advertisements keyed to 
the idiom of that audience. Such 
practice should result in benefits to 
consumers and to advertisers. 


‘Choose Your Protein 


Supplement Carefully’ 


URBANA, ILL.— “The most im- 
portant thing to consider when buy- 
ing a protein supplement is whether 
the supplement contains all the nu- 
trients necessary to offset the de- 
ficiencies that occur in farm grains,” 
says G. R. Carlisle, department of 
animal science at the University of 
Illinois, in a recent university re- 
lease. 

“The odds are good that supple- 
ments manufactured by a well-estab- 
lished company are satisfactory from 
this standpoint. Also, Illinois Circu- 
lar 811, Balancing Swine Rations, 
outlines the nutrient requirements of 


“After the nutritional requirements 
are met, the next thing to consider 
is cost. The 1959 records of two 
farms in the same area of the state 
point this out: 

“In many ways the records are 
Similar. Each farm produced about 
70 litters per year, and each mar- 
keted about 8 pigs per litter. One 
farm used 325 Ib. of feed to produce 
100 lb. of gain; and the other, 340 
Ib. The market price was about the 
same. Yet the man who used slightly 
more feed to produce a pound of 
pork had a return of $18 more for 
each $100 worth of feed fed, or a 
return of about $1,500 more from his 
hog business that year. 

“The reason: Cost of protein sup- 
plement. The producer with the low 
return paid almost twice as much 
per ton of supplement as the one 
with the high return; yet perform- 
ance was about the same on both 
farms, Since Illinois swine producers 
have a wide choice in the ways in 
which they can purchase protein sup- 
plement, they should carefully con- 
sider cost when making such pur- 
chases.” 


Many Firms, Groups 


Plan Meetings During 
APHF Convention 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Many com- 
mercial firms, trade organizations and 
special groups are scheduling meet- 
ings in Memphis next month to coin- 
cide with the APHF American Poul- 
try Congress & Exposition scheduled 
for July 19 to 21. 

The following is a list of companies 
and organizations who have made 
arrangements for meetings: 

July 17—National Broiler Council, 
Richmond, Va., committee meeting, 
Hotel Peabody. 

July 18—Anderson Box Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., district sales meeting, 
Hotel Peabody; Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co., Zeeland, Mich., sales 
meeting, Holiday Midtown Motel; 
Babcock Poultry Farm, Ithaca, N.Y., 
franchise meeting, Hotel Peabody; 
Robbins Incubator Co., Denver, Colo., 
annual sales meeting, Hotel Peabody; 
National Broiler Council, Richmond, 
Va., directors meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Farms, Concord, 
Mass., sales meeting, Holiday Inn 
West; Poultry and Egg National 
Board, Chicago, Ill., executive com- 
mittee, Hotel Peabody; Nichols, Inc., 
Exeter, N. H., customer service meet- 
ing, Hotel Peabody; Val-A Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., general sales meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody. 

July 19—Hess and Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio, breakfast and press con- 
ference, Hotel Claridge; Poultry In- 
dustry Manufacturers Council, Chica- 
go, Ill, breakfast, Hotel Peabody; 
Poultry and Egg National Board, 
committee meetings, Hotel Peabody; 
National Council on Random Sample 
Testing, Ellis Auditorium. 

American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, Hotel Peabody; Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., buffet party, Hotel 
Peabody; 12th World’s Poultry Con- 
gress, dinner, U.S. participation com- 
mittee meeting, Hotel Peabody; In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Hoosier 
Get-Together, Hotel Peabody; Nation- 
al Broiler Council, Richmond, Va., 
directors meeting, Hotel Peabody. 

July 20—Council of American Lay- 
ing Tests, Ellis Auditorium; Hubbard 
Farms, Walpole, N.H., customer meet- 
ing, Hotel Peabody; National Egg 
Council, annual membership meeting, 
Ellis Auditorium; Associated Poultry 
& Egg Industries, Hotel Peabody; 
MeMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
hospitality party, Hotel Peabody; 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., reception, Hotel Peabody. 

July 21—Hy-Line Poultry Farms, 
Des Moines, Iowa, breakfast for dis- 
tributors, Hotel Claridge; Cashman 
Leghorn Farms, Webster, Ky., break- 
fast for franchise hatcheries, Hotel 
Peabody; Poultry Breeders of Ameri- 
ca, luncheon and executive commit- 
tee, Hotel Peabody. 

July 22—Poultry Breeders of Amer- 
ica, servicemen’s clinic, Hotel Pea- 
body. 


OPEN HOUSE HELD 

NORTHWOOD, IOWA — The 
Northwood Grain Co. had open house 
to celebrate taking on Nutrena Feeds, 
according to Harley Danner, man- 
ager. The meeting featured a broad- 
east from the store by Al Heinz, 
KGLO farm editor, free lunch and 
door prizes. 


N. K. Parrish 
JOBBER 
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N. C. Convention 
Plans Announced 


ASHEVILLE, N.C.—A panel con- 
sisting of members of the North Caro- 
lina Feed Manufacturers Assn. will 
discuss integration in the feed busi- 
ness as part of the business session 
program during the association’s 
summer convention. 

The convention is scheduled Aug. 
5-6 at Grove Park Inn at Asheville, 
announced D. E. Huntington, Spar- 
tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 
program chairman. 

Members of the panel are: C. W. 
Tilson, Central Carolina Farmers Ex- 
change, Durham, N.C.; Tom Camer- 
on, Upchurch Milling & Storage Co., 
Raeford, N.C.; D. H. Taylor, Leco 
Feed Mills, Kinston, N.C., and Bob 
Davis, W. A. Davis Milling Co., High 
Point, N.C. Jim Westall, Earle- 
Chesterfield Mill Co., Asheville, will 
act as moderator. 

Scheduled speakers include Dr. H. 
Brooks James, newly-appointed dean 
of agriculture at North Carolina 
State College, and Dr. James E. 
Gates, dean of the college of business 
administration at the University of 
Georgia. Dr. James will discuss “Our 
Direction and Pace at State College,” 
and Dr. Gates will discuss “Flexing 
Your Mental Muscles.” 

Paul J. Husting, assistant general 
sales manager, California Pellet Mill 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., will discuss 
“Avo:ding Excessive ‘Fines’ in Pel- 
lets.” 

Another speaker, Howard J. Ben- 
son, associate director of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, and 
associate editor of the Eastern 
Feed Merchant, will talk on “Bulk 
Feeds . .. Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages.” 

A golf tournament is planned. for 
the afternoon of Aug. 5. There will 
also be a banquet on the same day, 
as well as special events for the la- 
dies. 


Colorado Feed Group 


Sponsors 4-H Contest 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — More 
than 100 adult leaders of 4-H clubs 
in Colorado recently were informed 
of the details of a grain marketing 
contest for 4-H members, sponsored 
by the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn. Two winners of 
the contest will receive free trips to 
Chicago, in conjunction with the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

John Heitz, Denver, chairman of 
the youth activities committee of the 
Colorado association, outlined details 
of the contest before the 4-H club 
adult leaders at the 15th annual 4-H 
conference at Colorado State Univer- 
sity here. 

There will be two winners named 
in each of the counties participating, 
judged through the county extension 
office and by local grain marketing 
experts. These two winners and their 
leaders from each county will be 
feted in Denver early in December 
by the grain dealers’ association. 
They will be given tours through 
grain elevators and other milling and 
marketing facilities in Denver. The 
two state winners who will win the 
free trip to Chicago will be announced 
from among the county winners at 
the Denver luncheon early in Decem- 
ber. 

William Stewart, Cecil Staver and 
Larry McMillan of the Colorado State 
Extension Service, are cooperating 
with the grain association on these 
two projects. 


Dr. D. C. Young Joins 


Hy-Line Poultry Farms 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Dr. Dean 
C. Young, Petaluma, Cal., has been 
named a service director for Hy-Line 
Poultry Farms, 
Des Moines. 

Dr. Young will 
conduct service 
work in the seven 
far-western states, 
with temporary 
headquarters at 
Petaluma. He was 
graduated from 
the University of 
California with a 
D.V.M. degree in 
1954. 

The past three years, Dr. Young 
has been a veterinary pathologist 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
state of California. His work has 
been with the Livestock and Poultry 
Pathology Laboratory, Petaluma. 


Dr. D. C. Young 
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BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 
FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 
owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 
help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 
experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 


ADA, OKLAHOMA 


TELEPHONE FEderal 2-6020, ADA, OKLAHOMA 


pect Forster to save you money 
on a complete “turnkey”’ job. 
Get in touch with Forster today. 


At your service—we fly our own planes 


FS-7-2 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 
Gentlemen: | am interested in building a new feed mill. 
1 would like to discuss my needs with you. No obligation. 
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Cows Fed Roughage 
At New High Rates 


WASHINGTON — Roughage was 
fed to milk cows at record high rates 
during the 1959-60 winter feeding 
season, according to a compilation of 
data reported to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture by dairy farmers. 

The dairy reporters, USDA says, 
fed an average of 2.5 tons of hay, 2.7 
tons of silage and 0.1 ton of other 
dry roughage per cow during the Oc- 
tober, 1959-May, 1960, winter feed- 
ing season. 

Quantities of hay and silage fed 
per milk cow each exceeded the pre- 
vious record highs set in the feeding 
season that ended in May, 1958. The 
hay equivalent of all roughage 
reached a new peak of 3.4 tons per 
milk cow in 1959-60—an increase of 
0.2 ton from the former high of the 
previous two winters. 

USDA says dairy reporters’ rec- 
ords indicate that the roughage feed- 
ing rate in the past winter feeding 
season was heavier than in the pre- 
vious one in all sections of the na- 
tion, with larger than average gains 
reported in the south Atlantic, west 
north central and western regions. 

Hay Rate Comparison 

The record high of 2.5 tons of hay 
fed per milk cow during the latest 
winter season compares with 2.3 tons 
in the previous season and the 1949-58 
average of 2.2 tons. Feeding rates 
ranged from 1.7 tons of hay per milk 
cow in the southern regions to 3.3 
tons in the West. 

Alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures ac- 
counted for 70% of all hay fed to 
milk cows in 1959-60. This, USDA 
says, was a small increase in the pro- 
portion from a year earlier, and con- 
tinued the trend toward feeding more 
alfalfa. 

According to dairy reporters, 14% 
of the hay fed to milk cows in their 
herds was purchased, while the other 
86% was homegrown. These were 
about the same proportions as in the 
previous two winter feeding seasons. 


Silage Rates 


The record rate of 2.7 tons of si- 
lage fed per cow by dairy reporters 
was up 0.2 ton from the former high 
of the previous two winters. Heavier 
feeding in the west north central, 
south Atlantic and the western states 
accounted for the increase over a 
year earlier. By regions, silage feed- 
ing rates ranged from an average of 
0.9 ton per milk cow in the south cen- 
tral states to 3.5 tons in each of the 
north Atlantic and east north central 
areas. 

Corn silage accounted for more 
than three fourths of all silage fed 
to milk cows during the 1959-60 win- 
ter feeding season—the highest pro- 
portion since the 1950-51 season. 

Silage made from grasses, legumes 
and other crops usually cut for hay 
made up 15% of the total silage fed 
to milk cows. Other silage—mostly 
sorghum—-was the leading kind in 
the south central region. 

Dry roughage other than hay and 
silage was fed in small amounts dur- 
ing the past winter season. Dairy re- 
porters in Kansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and New Mexico indicated they fed 
their cows an average of about one 
third ton of other roughage. 


GRAIN FIRM FORMED 
WESTHOPE, N.D. — Helgerson 
Grain, Inc., has filed articles of in- 
corporation listing $75,000 capitaliza- 
tion and Arthur T. and Alvina D. 
Helgerson, Westhope, and K. G. 
Pringle, Minot, as directors. 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
8827 Mapie St. ELEVATOR and 
Omahe 14, Neb. 
DESIGN 
Ph.: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION 
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Six Dairy Scientists 
Given Recognition for 


Research Contributions 


LOGAN, UTAH — Six of the na- 
tion’s dairy scientists were recognized 
at the American Dairy Science Assn. 
awards banquet held in Logan, for 
most outstanding contributions in 
their field. 

The Award of Honor, the associ- 
ation’s highest recognition, went to 
Dr. William Earl Petersen, profes- 
sor in the University of Minnesota 
dairy department. Dr. Petersen is 
recognized nationally and interna- 
tionally for his broad-scope research 
in milk secretion. 

His mastitis studies have saved the 
dairy industry millions of dollars 
through improved management prac- 
tices and milking techniques. Cited 
as his greatest contribution to dairy 
science is his research on the mode 
of synthesis of milk constituents by 


the mammary gland using perfusion 
technique. 

George M. Werner, extension 
dairyman and chairman of the exten- 
sion production committee, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was named as re- 
cipient of the 1960 DeLaval Extension 
Award. His citation stated that he 
has made significant contributions in 
all phases of the dairy extension pro- 
gram and is best known for his lead- 
ership in artificial breeding and im- 
proved roughage quality. 

Dr. Norman L. Jacobson, profes- 
sor in charge of dairy nutrition, ani- 
mal and dairy husbandry department, 
Iowa State University, received the 
1960 Borden Award in Dairy Produc- 
tion. He was cited for his effective 
team approach in solving complex 
problems relating to the dairy cow. 
He has made notable cooperative re- 
search contributions in bloat control 
studies and effects of feeding insecti- 
cide—treated alfalfa hay and tri- 
chloroethylene-extracted soybean oil 
meal. 


Dr. Earl Weaver, Michigan State 
University, received the teaching 
award in Dairy Production for 1960. 
He was cited for two-score years of 
distinguished teaching, instilling in 
his students a desire to give only 
their best. 

Dr. Frank V. Kosikowski, professor 
of dairy industry, Cornell University, 
received the Paul Lewis Award in 
Cheese Research for 1960. His re- 
search in use of cheddar cheese start- 
er, testing cheese, work leading to 
improvement in cottage cheese man- 
ufacturing, adaptation of the disk as- 
say method into a rapid practical 
procedure was cited. 

Dr. W. A. Hardison, associate pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, received the 
1960 American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Award. He was cited for con- 
tributing materially to the extensive 
forage program of his institution 
through his studies in dairy cattle 
nutrition. 


New survey compares 
Free booklet 


gives scientific figures 
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But now...the information you need to make 
profits in your area is all in this free booklet! 


Capital investment...installation cost... 
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Study Tells Feedlot 
Marketing Patterns 


WASHINGTON—A recent survey 
completed by the marketing eco- 
nomics research division of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture shows the 
seasonal patterns of California and 


Arizona feedlot 
1953-58. 

Here are some conclusions drawn 
from the study: 

November through February is the 
peak season for marketing cattle 
from California feedlots, but Ari- 
zona’s peak month has changed from 
March to April in recent years. 

Prices for choice grade steers at 
Los Angeles were relatively low when 
California marketings were heavy, 
but Arizona feedlot operators were 
generally able to market their small- 
er volume when prices were average 


operations during 


or higher. Seasonal variations in 
marketings from these two states are 
more complementary in nature than 
competitive. The peak month for plac- 
ing cattle on feed in California in 
1953-55 was October, but by 1956-58 
this had changed to June, marketing 
researchers found. In Arizona, the 
month of high placements shifted 
from November to October. In Cali- 
fornia feedlots, cattle remained on 
feed 3 to 4 months; in Arizona they 
were kept on feed 4 to 6 months. 

This study of seasonal patterns in 
feedlot operations is part of a broad 
program of research by USDA's Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service to in- 
crease the efficiency of marketing 
farm products. 

Single copies of “Seasonality of 
California and Arizona Cattle Feed- 
lot Operations,’”’ AMS-384, can be ob- 
tained from the Marketing Informa- 
tion Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Results of USDA, 


Texas Urinary Calculi 


Experiments Reported 


WASHINGTON—Continuing state- 
U.S. Department of Agriculture stu- 
dies are giving a clearer picture of 
how animals affected with urinary 
calculi or stones in the bladder or 
urinary tract can be helped and how, 
possibly, to prevent stone formation, 
USDA says. 

Although USDA admits that there 
is no easy or sure cure for cattle 
suffering from urinary calculi, three- 
year tests recently completed in the 
Southwest indicated the usefulness of 
two chemicals — ammonium chloride 
and phosphoric acid—in controlling 
stone formation in this area. Also 
tested was hyaluronidase, but it 
wasn’t effective in the amounts used 
in these tests. 

None of the compounds used had 


122 Rast 42nd Street, New York 1 


feed distribution costs! 
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any effect on appetite, feed consump- 
tion or carcass quality. 

These studies were conducted by 
animal husbandmen and soil special- 
ists of USDA and the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at the 
Agriculture Research Service Big 
Spring Field Station, Texas. 

Urinary calculi—found in the kid- 
ney and urinary tract of cattle, sheep, 
mink and some other animals—are 
thought to be caused by some nutri- 
tional or metabolic disturbances. 

Eight lots of eight steers each were 
used each year. Four lots were given 
ground milo grain, sumac silage, cot- 
tonseed meal and alfalfa hay. Cotton- 
seed hulls replaced a small part of 
the silage in the other four lots. 

One lot on each ration got no sup- 
plement. A second lot received two 
injections of hyaluronidase. A third 
lot was given ammonium chloride 
daily in the ration and a fourth lot, 
phosphoric acid. Steers were slaugh- 
tered when the feeding period was 
completed and the bladders were 
examined for urinary calculi. 

Both ammonium chloride and phos- 
phoric acid reduced stone formation, 
while hyaluronidase had no effect. 
More frequent injections of this en- 
zyme might be effective, but it 
wouldn't be practical for commercial 
feeders or ranchers because the other 
compounds are cheaper and easier to 
use, said researchers. More work 
needs to be done to determine how 
much phosphoric acid and ammonium 
chloride should be given and for how 
long, they added. 

The small amount of cottonseed 
hulls used to replace part of the si- 
lage had little effect on stone forma- 
tion. 

Work is now underway to find die- 
tary elements responsible for the 
formation of stones. Older chemicals 
and several new ones are being 
checked to test their usefulness in 
stopping stone formation. 


Centennial Owners 
Vote for Merger 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Stockholders 
of Centennial Mills, Inc., have voted 
in favor of a merger with United Pa- 
cific Corp. Officials of the latter said 
the combined assets of the merged 
company would exceed $23 million. 

Stockholders of United Pacific, 
which has widely-varied insurance 
operations in 33 states, still are to 
ballot on the proposal. Centennial, a 
flour milling firm, has sales of about 
$30 million annually. It has mills at 
Spokane, Wenatchee, Wash., and 
Portland, Ore., and grain elevators 
in Montana, 

The name Centennial would be re- 
tained for the milling operations, 
with D. A. McGregor as president. 
Moritz Milburn, now Centennial 
president, would become a vice presi- 
dent of United Pacific. 


Washington Group 
Plans ‘Salmon Derby’ 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn., through its 
manager, John Wilson, announces 
that the date has been set for the 
annual Lutefisk County Salmon Der- 
by and Field Day. The event will be 
staged July 20 at Hope Island, Wash. 

Activities for the day will include 
a salmon fishing contest, boating, a 
baseball game, and contests of skill. 
At noon a barbecued salmon served 
Indian style will be featured, includ- 
ing all the trimmings. Final event of 
the day will be a smorgasbord. Res- 
ervations may be made through the 
association offices, 814 Second Ave- 
nue Building, Seattle. 


STARTED PULLET 
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Oilseed Industry Warns 
Against Tightening of 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON | trode Restriction 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 


DIVISION of the U.S. oilseed producing and 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Founded 1852 


F. H. Peavey & Co, processing industries, meeting as an 


agricultural export advisory commit- 


GRAIN SOYBEANS A | tee, said that any tightening of trade 


restrictions abroad can have a high- 
ly adverse effect on this segment of 
American agriculture. 

The industry representatives met 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials to exchange views regarding 
the U.S. position and actions at the 


forthcoming round of trade agree- 


from any other source 


ment negotiations (General Agree- 


Fortify your feeds with ment on Tariffs and Trade) to be 


' held in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
YEAST C J LT UJ RE September, 1960, through August, 
1961. 


a natural source of Committee members, who repre- 


Stpectove comms zymes - B Vitamins mnctuding Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values sent annual exports of well over half 


a billion dollars in oilseeds and oil- 


For Al » Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys seed products, including’ meal, urged 
Better Health, yom and Production - ey oo feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost negotiators to work toward minimum 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA J foreign restrictions on imports from 
the U.S. They expressed concern re- 


garding draft agricultural policies of 
the “European common market coun- 
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BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; DENVER, COLORADO; 
DES MOINES, 1OWA; FORT WORTH, TEXAS; 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA; KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS; PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA; 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA; SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: THOMER EQUIP- 
MENT CO. « MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


30,000 Ib. 
TRUCKLIFT 


Introducing a big brother to the famous Ehrsam line of 
trucklifts. This new 25-horsepower, 30,000-pound lift is 
especially designed to meet today’s heaviest lifting de- 
mands. It handles both straight trucks and semi-trailers with 
a simple, speedy change from lifting cradle to lifting sling. 


The same rugged construction and fine engineering that 
have made Ehrsam trucklifts the field standard for quality 
are built into this new 30,000-pound lift. The first Ehrsam 
trucklift went into the field over a quarter of a century ago 
and is still in steady service today. 


Contact the home office or any branch office for further 


information about this fine new lift, or the standard 10-HP, 
7¥2-HP, or 5-HP units. 


ket’ nations’ production and process- 
ing industries, and a weakened trade 
position for the U.S. oilseed and oil- 
seed products industries.” 

The Committee was greeted by Ad- 
ministrator Max Myers of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, who ex- 
plained the advantages to US. agri- 
culture of using the multilateral ap- 
proach in attempting to obtain trade 
concessions from countries that im- 
port U.S. agricultural products. 

Committee members attending 
were: E. M. Bailey, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL; 
Howard L. Roach, Soybean Council 
of America, Waterloo, Iowa; George 
M. Strayer, American Soybean Assn., 
Hudson, Iowa; Fred M. Seed, Cargill, 
Inc., and Albert Aschwanden, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland .Co., Minneapolis; 
Fred Baum, L. Pasternak & Co., 
Richard D. Forti, Bunge Corp., New 
York, and Fred R. Marti, Soybean 
Council of America, Rome, Italy. 

Others were: Eugene Brocken- 
brough, Institute of Shortening & 
Edible Oils, Inc.; Herbert Harris, 
American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Douglas Dies, National Institute of 
Oilseed Products; John Gordon, Bu- 
reau of Raw Materials; John S. Con- 
ner, National Soybean Processors 
Assn., and Homer Brinkley, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and 
National Grange, all of Washington, 
DC. 

Gustave Burmeister, assistant ad- 
ministrator, FAS, presided. 

The meeting was one in a series in 
which U.S. agricultural commodity 
representatives are meeting with 
USDA to help establish the U.S. agri- 
cultural position in the GATT nego- 
tiations. An agricultural export ad- 
visory committee on grains (includ- 
ing rice), beans and peas met re- 
cently in Washington. 


Sharp Drop in Dairy 
Chemical Sales Noted 


TULARE, CAL. — The present un- 
certainty concerning the use of pesti- 
cides and other sanitation supplies on 
crops and livestock has been a fi- 
nancial blow to the dairy supply 
firms, according to a report from Tu- 
lare. Sales of such products are said 
to have dropped sharply because 
dairymen are hesitant to use any 
type of chemical which might later 
be condemned by the government. 

Hank Rutledge, owner of a dairy 
supply firm at Tulare, says that use 
of many new products and even some 
older ones is being questioned by 
dairy owners. 

“We don’t know what can be rec- 
ommended,” he said, “and the dairy- 
men are even more worried. Some 
are afraid to use antibiotics to con- 
trol diseases, and likewise they are 
uncertain about many of the live- 
stock sprays.” 

Mr. Rutledge went on to say that 
another problem dairymen face is 
that of changing their routine crop 
rotations. For example, if a dairyman 
plants alfalfa on land following cot- 
ton, there is a question whether the 
insecticides used on cotton will re- 
main in the soil, and if so, whether 
they will be absorbed by the alfalfa 
and later be found in the milk. 

Mr. Rutledge says his own sale of 
sanitation products has dropped 80% 
since last November, and estimates 
that other dealers are faced with the 
same problem. 


NEW ELEVATOR HEAD 

LINTON, N.D.—Richard W. Schulz 
has been named manager of the Occi- 
dent Elevator here, succeeding J. J. 
Ferderer who has retired. Mr. Schulz, 
who has been elevator operator at 
Richardton, has been with Occident 
for six years. 


Farm -to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 
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High-Moisture Corn Needs Grinding for 
Top Efficiency, lowa State Tests Reveal 


AMES, IOWA — High - moisture 
shelled corn had a slightly poorer 
feeding value than dry ground shelled 
corn in an Iowa State University 
cattle feeding experiment completed 
recently, said Oran Little, livestock 
researcher at the school. 

Mr. Little’s report was one of 
many given last week at Iowa State’s 
annual Cattle Feeders “Hey” Day 
(Feedstuffs, June 18 and 25). Other 
reports given in this article deal with 
pasture forage, corncob rations and 
foster mothers for calves. 

Mr. Little said that the discrep- 
ancy in the corn appeared to be en- 
tirely due to a need for grinding or 
rolling the high-moisture corn in or- 
der for it to have greater feeding 
value than dry corn. Twenty-one per- 
cent of the high-moisture corn ker- 
nels passed through the yearling 
steers undigested. 

The moisture content of the high- 
moisture corn was 35%, and the ker- 
nels could be mashed between a 
man’s fingers, Mr. Little said. If the 
performance of the cattle were com- 
puted on the basis of the digested 
corn only, omitting the undigested 
corn, it would have shown the high- 
moisure corn 12% more efficient than 
the dry corn. 

Mr. Little said the test was made 
in view of the fact that many farm- 
ers prefer to store high-moisture 
corn as shelled corn rather than as 
crushed corn or ear corn. Those who 
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Effingham, Illinois 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
BAS P 15, Mi 

LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve 
Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Rood 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


You can also get lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


leaders in research ° 
of vitamin A 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


wish to feed the high-moisture shelled 
corn could recover much of the ad- 
vantage of feeding high-moisture 
crushed shelled corn by using hogs 
to salvage the corn that passes un- 
digested through the cattle. 

There was a saving in picker losses 
which added to the advantage of the 
high-moisture corn in this experi- 
ment, Mr. Little said. 

Summaries of other reports fol- 
low: 

PASTURE FORAGE AS SUB- 
STITUTE FOR OORN—Fresh- 
chopped legume pasture forage ap- 
peared to be a profitable substitute 
for part of the corn in a cattle fat- 
tening ration where a forage pro- 
gram is needed for good land use in 
three years of experiments in West- 
ern Iowa, Dr. W. R. Woods reported. 

The experiments were conducted 
on the western Iowa experimental 
farm near Castana and the Soil Con- 
servation Experimental Farm be- 
tween Clarinda and Shenandoah. 

Dr. Woods pointed out that where 
the soilage was charged at $6.32 ton, 
costs of gain on the cattle were pro- 
gressively lower as the amount of 
corn in the ration was increased. A 
full feed of corn with limited pasture 
forage proved more economical in 
cost of gain than any program using 
less corn and more forage when for- 
age was charged at this price. This 
$6.32 figure represented the value of 
unharvested hay plus the cost of 
chopping. This would be the amount 
farm economics researchers believed 
should be charged if the sole reason 
for using the pasture forage was to 
fatten cattle. 

If, however, there were other rea- 
sons for maintaining pasture forage 
—that is if good land use required 
forage on the farm in any case— 
then, the researchers pointed out, the 
only cost that should be charged 
against the forage in the feeding pro- 
gram would be the cost of harvest- 
ing. (The forage would be on the 
farm anyway and needed to be used.) 
In this case the cost would be only 
$3.02 per ton. At this figure, all ra- 
tios of forage to corn, up to 20 parts 
of soilage to one part of grain con- 
centrate, produced beef at about the 
same cost per pound of gain. Dr. 
Woods said this indicates it is prob- 
ably as profitable to use a substan- 
tial amount of pasture forage in a 
cattle feeding program as to use a 
full feed of corn if you need pasture 
land to maintain a good land use 
program. 

TRANQUILIZER RESULT — Dr. 
Woods reported that trifluomeprazine 
used as a tranquilizer injection for 
half of a shipment of 310 calves 
weighing 400 Ib. shipped from Bill- 
ings, Mont., to western Iowa last fall 
failed to result in any observed dif- 
ference in performance of the calves 
after their arrival at their destina- 
tion. However, the treated calves 
were more quiet en route and were 
easier to load and unload. 


MORE STUDY OF INOCULUM— 
Dr. Woods said tests of a silage in- 
oculum at the western Iowa experi- 
mental farm near Castana to see if 
it would increase the feeding value 
of silage made from direct-cut for- 
age showed the treated silage in- 
creased feed efficiency 4% but in- 
creased the cost per pound of gain. 
He said further research is needed 
before a final conclusion can be 
reached on the value of the inocu- 
lum. The level of inoculum to use 
and other factors need to be studied, 
he added, and the conditions favor- 
ing the use of the inoculum must be 
more fully defined before large bene- 
fits from its use can be assured. 

CORNCOB RATIONS FOR BEEF 
COWS—Beef cows receiving a corn 
silage and alfalfa silage wintering 
ration in which up to 60% of the 
dry matter was ground corncobs, pro- 
duced calves as heavy as, or heavier 
than, those produced by cows getting 


all silage and no cobs in an Iowa 
State experiment. 

Dr. S. A. Ewing said two lots of 
cows receiving a ration in which 40% 
of the dry matter was ground corn- 
cobs produced calves that averaged 
74 lb. at birth as compared with a 
68.2-lb. average for the calves from 
cows receiving the silage ration with- 
out corncobs. Sixty-nine cows, in all, 
were used in this test. 

Figuring corn silage at $10 a ton, 
grass silage at $6.50 per ton, soybean 
meal at $75 a ton and ground cobs 
at $10 a ton, the cows receiving 40% 
corncobs cost 19.7¢ a day or an av- 
erage of $28.56 for the total 145 
days on winter feed. 

Cows receiving 60% cobs wintered 
for only 18.7¢ feed cost per day but 
produced lighter calves. However, 
the weight of calves in these lots 
compared favorably with those in 
lots receiving no corncobs, Dr. Ewing 
said. This points up the importance 
of some dry roughage in any cow 
ration. 


FOSTER MOTHERS FOR 
CALVES — Holstein cows used as 
mothers to raise beef calves whose 
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beef-type mothers are fattened for 
market are being studied as a possi- 
ble new opportunity for economical 
beef calf production in the Midwest, 
Donald Warner, livestock researcher, 
said. 

Mr. Warner said the Holstein fos- 
ter mothers apparently can raise suc- 
cessfully two or three other calves 
in addition to their own. The re- 
searchers have had no trouble in 
getting the foster mothers to accept 
the additional calves. 

A second method is also being in- 
vestigated which involves the raising 
of the beef calves from western heif- 
ers on a limited milk replacer sys- 
tem. Calves fed a milk replacer for 
four weeks were as heavy as calves 
fed a milk replacer for 10 weeks at 
weaning time. A concentrate starter 
and hay were fed to the calves free 
choice. 

The question of calving out heifers 
arises because heifers are often ac- 
cidentally bred on range. 

The Iowa experiments, Mr. War- 
ner pointed out, may indicate a prof- 
itable solution to the problem of 
feeder heifers that are found to be 
carrying calves. 


EXPELLER 
SOYBEAN 


P.O. Box 53 


AND PEASIZE CAKE 
43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


OIL MEAL 


Phone 23391 


Ist proved hydraulically 
powered mobile feed mixer! 


lowa’s Trouble-Free Mobile Feed Mill 


Hydraulic driven feeder and auger with finger-tip con- 
trols. Positive, trouble-free, one-man operation. 190 degree 
swivel feeder for easy access to grain. Twin action mixer 
holds 22-3 tons of feed. Big, enclosed bagged or bulk feed 
compartment. Grinds and mixes up to 10 tons per hour. 


For complete details on how lowa Portable Mill can help 


you increase your feed tonnage . 


. . profits... write or 


call today. Send for the profit booster kit that shows you 
how fo get into volume business quickly and profitably. 


Phone 111 in Oelwein. 


PORTABLE MILL CO. ostwtn, iowa 
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SAVE $$$ 
TIME and LABOR 
with the MINNEAPOLIS 
ASC-100 


AUTOMATIC 
ALL-METAL BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINE 


For complete line bag closing equipment write: 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE, INC. 
Dept. F-60, 4865 Osseo Road . Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Soybean Trading 


WASHINGTON — Commodity Ex- 
change Authority heaped lavish 
praise on the Chicago Board of 
Trade’s soybean futures trading ac- 
tivities this current soybean crop 
year. 

According to CEA Chief Alex C. 
Caldwell, “The large soybean futures 
market played a very important part 
in the effective marketing of the 
1959 soybean crop. The bulk of the 
crop moved into commercial chan- 
nels by April 30, 1960. Farmers 
placed smaller quantities of beans un- 


CHAMPI 


For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... 


Built to INCREASE Your BUSINESS and Your PROFITS 


Owners report 30% annual return on investment 
(Grinding and mixing charges only) 


plus INCREASED FEED AND MOLASSES SALES 


plus CONSTANT CONTACT WITH MANY WHO DEMAND MOBILE SERVICE 
SIMPLE DESIGN — RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — LOW COST MAINTENANCE 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT .. . 

@ Direct drive 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 

@ Permanent magnet located AHEAD of grinder. 
@ Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 

@ Two- to three-ton concentrate carrying capacity. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT. . . 

@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. 

@ Platform concentrate hopper. 

@ 8-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. 
@ Air unloading (plus standard auger). 


CHAMPION'S two- to three-ton carrying capacity of bagged concentrate can be dumped directly into the mixer 
through the platform concentrate hopper. This eliminates extra handling on the part of the operator, and also eliminates 


the need for an extra ingredient truck. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, 


MINNESOTA 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 


der government price supports than 
in any season since 1955.” 

The CEA reports its survey of trad- 
ing in the big Chicago market re- 
vealed a record of 8,075 traders in 
50 states and 16 foreign countries 
wherein the open interest in soybeans 
reached an all-time high of 198,290,- 
000 bu. on Dec. 10, 1959. 

Such trading activity certainly was 
not unwelcome at the board of trade. 
But it certainly is novel and wel- 
come that the CEA folks take this 
opportunity to call attention to the 
value of this commodity exchange 
in its part in the effective market- 
ing of the 1959 bean crop. 


Emphatic Statement 

Possibly of even greater signifi- 
cance to the Board of Trade is a 
most emphatic statement by Mr. 
Caldwell saying, “The broad soybean 
futures market facilitated the order- 
ly marketing of the crop at prices 
above the government loan level.” 

These most favorable statements 
are contained in an official U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture press release. 
It should be a document for the per- 
manent files of commodity futures 
markets, so that when some wild- 
eyed dreamers rush to Congress to 
end or curtail the futures markets, 
they will have at hand such interest- 
ing evidence with which to confront 
their opponents. 

Text of the USDA release follows: 

“The utilization of soybean futures 
in the marketing and distribution of 
the 1959 soybean crop was the larg- 
est on record the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture stated. 

“The statement was based on a 
report of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority summarizing the agency's 
surveillance of soybean futures trad- 
ing on the Chicago Board of Trade 
in the first seven months of the cur- 
rent soybean marketing season—Oc- 
tober, 1959, through April, 1960— 
and a special survey of all traders’ 
positions last fall when the market 
was near its all-time peak. 

“Alex C. Caldwell, CEA adminis- 
trator, said the survey of the soybean 
futures market showed a record 8,075 
traders located in all 50 states and 
16 foreign countries. Traders’ open 
contracts in soybeans reached an all- 
time high of 198,290,000 bu. on Dec. 
10, 1959. 

“*The large soybean futures market 
played a very important part in the 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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SEWING CIRCLE—Art Nichols, manager of the sewing machine clinic serv- 
ice of West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York, points out various features 
of a sewing machine used to stitch industrial products, principally multiwall 
bags. The occasion was the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. meeting in 
Chicago. Shown (left to right) are: Ralph Poynter, Illinois Farm Supply, 
Chicago; 8. Y. Carnes, Westvaco; John O. Frahm, Westvaco; Casey Proefrock, 
Illinois Farm Supply; Mr. Nichols; Lehman Keith, Hermitage Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Weldon Fogel, Illinois Farm Supply. 


effective marketing of 1959 soybean 
crop,’ Mr. Caldwell said. ‘The bulk 
of the crop moved into commercial 
channels by April 30, 1960. Farmers 
placed smaller quantities of soybeans 
under government price supports 
than in any season since 1955.’ 

“Largest participation in soybean 
futures, both speculative and hedg- 
ing, came from producing and proc- 
essing areas in the north central 
states, the CEA report shows. Illi- 
nois, including Chicago, had the larg- 
est number of traders; Iowa, the sec- 
ond largest. Numerous traders were 
located in Minnesota, Missouri, In- 
diana, New York and California. 

“Early in the season the soybean 
futures market clearly reflected the 
prevailing diversity of opinion as to 
prospective supply and disappear- 
ance and attracted a large volume of 
speculative trading and hedging, the 
CEA administrator said. 

“Increased speculative buying in 
futures readily absorbed large hedg- 
ing sales made by elevators and 
crushers to protect prices on cash 
soybeans. Elevators and _ crushers 
whose price risks were reduced by 
hedging were enabled to obtain beans 
readily, carry them on smaller mar- 
gins, and proceed with the processing 
and distribution of the crop. The 
broad soybean futures market facili- 


tated the orderly marketing of the 
crop at prices above the government 
loan level. 

“A copy of the CEA report, Soy- 
bean Futures Trading, 1959-60, may 
be obtained from the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C.” 


FDA 


Deadline Extensions 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
certain extensions of the effective 
date of the food additives amend- 
ment. The extensions grant a pe- 
riod of one year from March 6, 1960, 
for obtaining tolerances or denials 
of tolerances or for granting ex- 
emptions from tolerances. 

One of the extensions is for a mix- 
ture of 500 parts per million bi- 
thianol and 100 parts per million 
methiotriazamine in poultry feed as 
a coccidiostat, Feeding of the drug 
is to be discontinued three days prior 
to marketing the birds. 

Another extension is for certain 
residues of a mixture of piperonyl 
butoxide and pyrethrins in dried ci- 
trus pulp for feed from treating the 
stored pulp in burlap bags for in- 
sect control. 


Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 

Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more . 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results .. . 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 

One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job .. . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


Dept. FS-7 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Ilineis 


Gary Ferguson 
533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn, 
SUnset 4-2788 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

RA. 3-3521 


DON HUCKLE 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Bivd. 
Pasadena, California 


Ray Ewing 


Bill Thompson 


TOMMY THOMPSON Co. 


; 3617 Dryden Road 


Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


com, ALAN BADER 
Grins 


EXport 4-9323 


PRODUCTS 
7 
THE wamt 
quarry 
SERVICE 
Ray Gwing 
PRODUCTS 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 

Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


PRODUCTS 
Qualit® 
SERVICE 

“Ray Ewing 
PRODUCTS 
D 


Gots 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Jim Hourihan 


201 Tampa Drive 
Buffalo, New York 
TR. 9519 


SERVICE 


\ 


‘ 
Suing 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


SERVICE 
» PRODUCTS 
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We’ve Got a 
New Baby! 


The Parents — 


Three of Nebraska’s best-known independent 
alfalfa dehydrating companies—AI-Fa Meal 
Co. of Columbus; Dehy Alfalfa Mills, Inc. of 


Fremont, and F. J. Higgins Milling Co. of 
Schuyler. 


The Baby— 


A new sales and service company to represent 
the three parents, and to be known as Three 
Dehy Companies—“DC-3” for short. Ralph 
Walton, formerly with the feed ingredient 
division of The Pillsbury Company, has been 
appointed sales manager, and Three Dehy 


‘ Companies has established offices in Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


Fremont, Nebraska 


Milk Cow Numbers Decline Eases Off; 
Output Per Cow Hits High, Says USDA 


WASHINGTON — The latest data 
shows a continued easing off of the 
decline in milk cow numbers, and 
the output per cow is at a new record 
high this year, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in a Dairy 
Situation report. 

Other highlights of the report in- 
dicated that production of milk had 
increased to a seasonal peak in late 
May or early June, and that prices 
currently are more favorable than a 
year earlier in relation to prices of 
both feed and beef cattle. 

USDA notes that in each month so 
far during 1960, milk production has 
exceeded that of a year earlier. In 
the first five months, output was 
larger than in the corresponding 
months of 1959 by 636 million pounds 
or about 1%. 

During 1959, most changes in eco- 
nomic relationships favored increased 
output of milk. These were entirely 
offset, however, by comparatively un- 
favorable weather and pasture condi- 
tions in important dairy areas, from 
May through August, which resulted 
in a drop of three quarters of a 
billion pounds of milk from a year 
earlier. 

The prices received for milk and 
butterfat averaged higher in 1959 
than 1958, while prices paid for feed 
were a little lower. The price of beef 
cattle, one of the more important 
economic factors influencing milk 
production, declined, and the rela- 
tionship of milk prices to beef prices 
improved over a year earlier. 

During the past winter, the milk- 
hog price relationship was the most 
favorable for milk production in near- 
ly two decades. Dairymmen showed 
their response to the improved eco- 
nomic relationships by reducing the 
rate of decline in number of milk 
cows and increasing the number of 
young dairy stock to a record high 
level, compared with the number of 
mature stock on hand. The cumula- 
tive effects of these adjustments ex- 
plain the increase in milk flow this 
year. 


Depends on Beef Cattle 

The rate at which milk output in- 
creases will depend, in a considerable 
degree, on movements during the rest 
of this year and early 1961 in the 
price of beef cattle, USDA explains. 
At least some increase is likely in 
every month during the rest of 1960, 
barring a serious deterioration in pas- 
ture and/or crop conditions from 
present levels. 

Prospects are for better pasture 
conditions this summer than in 1959, 
when the largest reductions in milk 
flow from a year earlier occurred 
in May through August. 

USDA notes that production of 
milk in the US. first exceeded the 
120 billion pound level in 1953, ris- 
ing from 115 billion pounds in 1952 
compared with 94.8 billion in 1925- 
29 and 103.6 billion in 1935-39. Much 
smaller increases in the next four 
years carried the total to a record 


JUST THINK... 
I only 


SHELL OUT 


$5.00 a year* to keep 
abreast of the rapidly 
changing Feed Industry. 
*Less than 10 cents per week 
for 52 issues of... 


FEEDSTUFFS 


high of 125.9 billion pounds in 1957. 
Output dropped a billion pounds in 
1958 and an additional one half bil- 
lion pounds in 1959. 

The average price to farmers for 
milk in May was about 2% above 
a year earlier and the price of milk- 
fat was up 1%. The price of milk 
for fluid purposes showed about the 
same increase as manufacturing milk. 
Production of milk on a daily basis 
has been up slightly this year, but 
population increase has been great- 
er, and per capita production has 
been at a new record low. 

In the past 12 months, milk prices 
have shown some strength in rela- 
tion to both all crops as a group and 
all other livestock products. Little 
change other than usual seasonal 
movements is likely in milk and milk- 
fat prices to farmers in the rest of 
1960. 


HELP LARGE 
FEEDERS 


PROCESS YOUR 


CONCENTRATE 


Accurate on-the-farm 
processing with 


MIX-0-VATOR 


MIX-0-VATORS too 


Here's what one dealer has to say about 
Mix-O-Vator . . . “We've had our Mix-0- 
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: When an important feeder shows interest and 
desire for on-the-form processing, make cer- 
| tain of getting his concentrate order regu- 
larly by seeing that he gets outfitted with ‘ 
this 7 in 1 worksaver and profit maker . . . 
the scale makes the difference, allowing ac- 
‘ curate processing and accurate proportioning. 
A DEALER 
MERCHANDISING TOOL 
) 
> 
Dealers use 
Py Vator in operation for about 6 months. . . . 
: We grind ond mix about 45 tons a week 
, ae through it. Because of the scale, it is possible 
to grind and mix te whatever formula de- 
sired. Formers like the service we are able 
j te provide." 
« 
j INDUSTRIES 
303 Main St. 
Humboldt, lowa 
Gentlemen: 
| Send me information on Mix-O-Vator 
| © Send information on Bulk Trucks ! 
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replacement-flock coccidiostat should things... 
i di 1 
1. Permit Development of Immunity {vse counts... and offers-you two vital 
“extras”: safety and economy. 
2. Minimize Intestinal Damage GlyCamide is the safest coccidiostat ever devel- 


oped for replacement flocks. 


GlyCamide is the most economical coccidiostat 
3. Reduce Coxy Outbreaks you can use in rearing replacement chicks for lay- 


ing or breeding flocks. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR GLYCAROYLAMIDE. with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


Be 3 = 
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the issue of the following Saturday. 


$3.40. Situations wanted, a 


classified ad 
ation, teleph 


Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum ——— 
; 


$2.25 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
each word, abbrevi- 


your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and or name 
address of your firm. This oy for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


Classified Ads 


ing replies. 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 


ment. 


column inch, No discount on ads o’ 
fer more insertion. 


Commercial advertising not 


Display advertising for 
at minimum rate 13.00 per 
rdered 


than one 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 

LATE 1956 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL WITH 

sheller, diesel, Chevy truck and mill in 

good condition. Schwamberger Hatchery, 
Otterbein, Ind. 


FEED FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2106 Como Ave. &.H., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


SEWING MACHINES, FISCHBEIN AND 
Union Special pull down models. Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

LARGE HAMMER MI MILL COMPLETE. 
Boiler. Cockle machine. Portable mill. 
Treater. Large tank. One new Farquhar 
conveyor and screw lift. Box 86, Leola, 
Pa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
_ 7, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FoR ‘SALE—CORN IN CRACKER, EUREKA, 


manufactured by 5S. Howes & Co. Com- 
plete cutter, grader and 5 H.P. motor, 
No. 0. Bauman’s, DeMotte, Ind.; Phone 
YU 17-2192. 


ONE 12-TON HYDRAULIC DRIVEN AU- 


ger operated bulk body and one 8-ton 
hydraulic driven auger operated com- 
bination bulk and bag body. Address Ad 
No. 6067, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR ‘SALE—THREE MOBILE FE ED MIX- 
ers 1958 Daffin, 1958 Champion, 1957 
Champion, mounted on Ford trucks. In 
use every day. Blume Feed & Milling, 
Clarinda, lowa., 

ONE 36-1N. ATTRITION MILL; 5-TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. E. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 

FOR SALE—HOWES EUREKA MOLASSES 
dlender, 1958 model, with percentage pro- 
portioner, like new condition. Will sell 
with or without motors. Ashville Grain 
Co., Ashville, Ohio. 


FOR SA SAL E—BU LK TRU }0K—PAC-MASTER 
bag-bulik body. 7-tomn cab, 16’ extension 
auger. Will reach 24° high. Mounted on 
1956 Ford F600. Like new tires. Good 
running order. Bauman's, DeMotte, Ind; 
Phone YU 17-2192. 


FOR SALE _ ONE | a) NO. 4 JOLIET 
shuck sheller; ome (1) IHC shuck baler, 
belt drive; one (1) shuck collector; one 
(1) cob drag, 10” belt, approximately 
80 feet long. The Attala Company, P.O. 
_ Drawer 361, Kosciusko, Miss. 


SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
truck scales; hammermills; 
horizontal and upright feed 
machines; elevator legs; 
molasses mixers and 
Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Mo. 


ror 
ardson scale; 
oat crimpers; 
mixers; sewing 
screw conveyors;. 
peliet mills. J. E 
Boz 574, Jefferson City, 


ror SALE ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 
No, 9 Sturtevant rotary biender, 150 cu. ft. 
T304 stainless steel dry material han- 
diing system including: 1,800 ecu ft. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 

1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 


_ 

FOR SAL E—ONE 2-TON SIDNEY MIXER 
with 7% H.P. TEFC motor. One 16-inch 
Jay Bee hammer mill with direct con- 
nected 50 H.P. Louis-Allis motor. One 30 
HP. G.B. 3 ph. 220/440 1,760 R.P.M. 
TEFC motor. One Union Special sewing 
head (needs repair). One sewing machine 
mount, complete with motor and conveyor. 
One car unloader. Gear reducers, electric 
panels, switch boxes, etc. Contact Bill 
Coombs, 35th & Walnui, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; Phone Bridge 1-8321. 

FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


DISTRICT MANAGER FEED BUSINESS. 


Age 35, 12 years’ experience, 9 years dis- 
trict manager, seeks position in Florida. 
Feed or allied lines. Resumé upon re- 
quest. Presently employed. Address Ad 


No. 6062, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT. COM- 
plete with mixer, pellet mill, ete. Low 
down payment. Balance on contract. Lo- 
cated in Sioux City, Iowa. Write P.O. 
Box 1261, Sloux City, Iowa. 


R SALE—MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR. 

100,000 bu. storage. Corn sheiler, scales 
Facilities for truck and rail. Thriving 
community. Tullahoma Grain Ca, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—FEED MILL AND 
elevator in good southern [Illinois general 
farming area. Finest equipped im area 
with little competition. Owner has 
interests. Address Ad No 6061, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY SMALL MEDIUM FEED 
or fertilizer plant im central or western 
New York State or Ohio, 
cated on Erie Railroad, 


tures. Address Ad 
Minneapolis 46. Minn. 


FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT IN 
southeastern Ohio, located on B & & 
Northern Penna. railroad. Three good 
highways. Equipped with ene tom and two 
ton mixers, hammer mill, corm cracker, 
Anglo American molasses mill, grain bins 
and plenty storage. Address Ad No. 40638, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40. Minn. 


FOR SALE — GOING FEED BUSINESS. 
Complete facilities for bag, dulk, grinding 
and mixing. Lecated im ome of lowa's 
richest markets. Near feed manufacturing 
plant. Over 100 tons per month business. 
Fine opportunity for 16% to 18% return 
on investment. Address Ad No 604%, 
Foedstuffs, Minneapolis 40. Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER, CENTRAL STATES 
feed manufacturer. Opportunity for growth 
with company. Address Ad No. 6031, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TURKEY AND POULTRY SALES AND 
service. Midwestern feed manufacturer 
needs an experfenced man soon. Include 
resumé in references. Address Ad No. 
6065, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, MID- 
western feed manufacturer. Salary open. 
Give qualifications. Address Ad No. 6028, 
Peedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AGGRESSIVE SALES MANAGER WHO 
ean organize, select and train feed sales- 
men. Must be promotion minded. Give 
complete details as to experience and 
qualification in your first letter on this 
excellent opening. Write Floyd D. Huling, 
e/o Dr. McDonald's Vitamized Feed Co., 
P. O. Box 787, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


ED — DISTRIBUTORS FOR PAK- 
Master, the nation’s most complete line 
ef self-unloading bulk feed delivery 
bedies and lime and fertilizer spreaders. 
Open territories include Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Virginia. 
Write—Gaddis Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., Wal- 
ferd, lowa. 


LEADING MANUFACTURER OF FEED 
additives and anima! health products re- 
quires aggressive sales representative to 
call om poultry and feed accounts in 
south Midwest area. Prefer resident of 
southwest Missouri or northwest Arkan- 
sas with college training in animal nu- 
trition or diseases. Practical poultry ex- 
perience helpful. Address Ad No. 6012, 
FPeedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS CONNECTION—A LONG ES- 
tablished and highly successful feed brok- 
erage now im the process of diversifying 
its field is interested in working on an 
exclusive basis with two or three com- 
panies demanding the highest quality of 
sales and service efforts. Must have good 
sales potential to mixers, distributors or 
dealers in highly concentrated feeding 
area of eastern Iowa and closely sur- 
rounding territory. Extremely capable and 
responsible representation given. All re- 


LEADING MANUFACTURER OF VAC- 
cines and poultry health products re- 
quires commission agent for southern and 
central California areas. One or two non- 
competitive lines to feed milis, hatcheries 
and poultry operators acceptable. Straight 
commission but an excellent development 
opportunity for an aggressive representa- 
tive. Please send pertinent information to 
ae No. 6011, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


plies treated in fid 
dress Ad No. 6024, 
apolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED 
IOWA FEED MILLS 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY—TIME CLOCK FOR 
labor recording on card. Address Ad No. 
6056, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ALL KINDS OF GooD 
processing machinery. BE. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, > 


WANTED—FOX NO. 224 HAY CHOPPER 
and shredder. Also Gruendler hay grinder. 
Benson Feed Mills, Inc., 6136 Military 
Ave., Omaha, Neb.; Walnut 4464. 


WANTED TO BUY — BICHARDSON 
bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Mo. 


ATTENTION 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Wanted used automatic carton equip- 
ment, including gross weight weigher 


Write, wire or call collect 


J. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


FREE CATALOG! 


NUTRITIONIST 
Good number 2 man under Products 
Director for feed formulation and 
quality-control responsibilities. 


DIXIE MILLS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 351 East St. Louis, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
(You can make in excess of 
$10,000 and still carry your 

present line.) 

Medium sized, fast growing agricultural 

insecticide company needs agents in 

the following areas: 


Arkonsas New land Pennsylvania 
Kansas Texas 
Louisiana Missouri Virginia 
North Carolina Oklahoma 


Our present representatives are happy 
with us. We are aggressive and ex- 
panding. If you can sell wholesalers 
and retailers, plan and carry out a 
constructive sales program without too 
much prodding from us—you're the 


man we want. 


or Contact "us at Booth “M113, Memphis 
Poultry Show, on July 19-21. 
P. ©. Box 2006 Savannah, Georgia 


Buy and Sell 


through 


WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Hog Cholera Outbreak 
Said to Have ‘Peaked’ 


ATLANTA, GA. — Georgia’s epi- 
demic of hog cholera has reached 
its peak, although it is expected to 
be prevalent for at least another 30 
days, according to information re- 
ceived by Phil Campbell, Georgia 
commissioner of agriculture. 

The siege, believed to have been 
brought about because growers did 
not want to inoculate low price hogs, 
has been on in the state for two or 
three months. 

Mr. Campbell said he had been 
considering steps toward slowing 
down movement of hogs in the auc- 
tion barns. 

“Farmers are becoming scared of 
pigs offered for sale in the auctions,” 
he said, noting that farmers them- 
selves are slowing down the move- 
ment of animals, which tends to cut 
down on exposure to the disease. 

Mr. Campbell also used this epi- 
demic as another example of why the 
state should adopt a cholera eradica- 
tion program. Twice the legislature 
has recommended such a program 
but did not appropriate money. Mr. 
Campbell said at least $300,006 would 
be necessary to institute the pro- 


gram. 

Meanwhile, reports have been cir- 
culating that useless serum is being 
sold in the state. Mr. Campbell point- 
ed out that this report has probably 
grown because inoculations have been 
given animals already exposed, and 
therefore of no benefit. 


Price-Support Loans 
On ’59 Grain Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 512,242111 bu. of 1959 crop 
corn had been put under price-sup- 
port loans and purchase agreements 
through May. Of this total, 17,201,- 
927 bu. had been redeemed by pro- 
ducers. 

Of the 512 million bushels put un- 
der support, 439,087,369 bu. were 
farm-stored, 34,396.428 bu. ware- 
house-stored, and 38,758,314 bu. under 
purchase agreements. A year earlier, 
368,206,102 bu. of 1958 crop corn 
had been put under support through 
May, 1959. Two years ago, 328,831,- 
550 bu. of 1957 crop corn had been 
put under support through May 15, 
1958, and 365,276,009 bu. put under 
through June 15, 1958. The quantity 
of 1959 crop corn put under support 
now exceeds all previous years except 
for the 1948 crop when 550,882,000 
bu. were put under support. 

USDA also reported total amount 
of soybeans, wheat and grain sor- 
ghums under loan through May on 
1959 crops—45,318,423 bu. of soy- 
beans; 297,459,747 bu. of wheat, and 
59,493,585 cwt. of grain sorghum. 
Quantity under purchase agreements 
was: soybeans, 7,060,962 bu.; wheat, 
20,006,210 bu., and grain sorghum, 
4,962,180 cwt. Of the grain under 
purchase agreements, quantity deliv- 
ered was: soybeans, none; wheat, 2,- 
636,365 bu., and grain sorghum, 1,- 
509,988 cwt. 


April F 
Down in N. Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C.—So far this fiscal 
year, February and March are the 
oniy months in which total feed ton- 
nage recorded by the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture was 
greater than during corresponding 
months a year earlier. 

For the latest recorded month, 
April, the decline was from 138,666 
tons in 1959 to 136,035 tons this year. 

North Carolina feed tonnage July- 
April, 1959-60, totaled 1,274,807 com- 
pared with 1,300,154 for the same pe- 
riod in the fiscal year of 1958-59. 

It appears that 1959-60 total ton- 
nage will not come up to the 1958-59 
mark of 1,556,026, but it may be 
above the 1957-58 total of 1,370,315 
tons. 
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Graduate degree in nutrition re- 
Major Feed Company is interested in ac- 
quiring several Feed Mills throughout state quired—Ph.D. desirable. 
of lowa. Must be in excellent conditicon— Writ ‘ 
modera equipment — railroad siding and 
; complete description — storage capacity — 
. price, etc., in first letter. What have you 
to offer? Address Ad No. 6038, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
| 
" and glue tight wrapper for packag- 
a ing 2-Ib. and 5-ib. family flour. 
NEW a USED COMPANY 
Telephone FA 28581 
Pate Sloan or W. Cosby Hodges 
and Grain 
&. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk =e 
Burrows offers you the best 
ture Testers—new and used, 
veyors, elevator legs, screw conveyors, 
augers, truck w- cleaners, 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanstoa, i. 


Revisions in Grain 
Warehouse Regulations 
Proposed by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has proposed 
amendments to regulations issued un- 
der the U.S. Warehouse Act that 
would revise requirements for re- 
issuance of grain storage receipts and 
clarify licensed warehousemen’s re- 
sponsibility for maintaining grain 
storage stocks by grades in line with 
storage obligations. 

The U.S. Warehouse Act authorizes 
licensing of storage houses for agri- 
cultural commodities and _ periodic 
examination of licensees by USDA 
for financial responsibility and con- 
dition of facilities and stored prod- 
ucts, in order to protect farmers and 
other patrons. Federally - licensed 
warehouse receipts for commodities 
are accepted at face value by traders 
and financial institutions. 

The proposed amendment relating 
to receipts for stored grain revises 
rules governing re-issuance of such 
receipts at or before the expiration 
date specified in the receipt. When 
demanding issuance of a new receipt, 
the depositor must satisfy the ware- 
houseman’s storage bill or other 
proper charges. The warehouseman 
is then required to issue the new re- 
ceipt for a further specified period 
not to exceed one year, in the ab- 
sence of any lawful excuse. 

No change is proposed in the gen- 
eral requirement that a warehouse- 
man keep stocks of grain in storage 
by grades in balance with the grades 


FOR THE BEST PRICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES ON GENUINE 
HOLLAND BALER TWINE CON- 
TACT SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY, P.O. BOX 4327. TELE- 
PHONE HE 8-1746, MOBILE, ALA. 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HAMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL Is available in sik 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 120 Phoee 222 Paxton, Ilinols 


THESE CLEVER AMERICANS 
SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH 
THIS WEIGCH- BURRO 


DO You THINK WE CAN 
LAIM WE INVENTEO 
IT FIRST , COMRADE 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire todoy. 


Burrows Equipment Compony 
Dept. C-7, Evanston, Il. 


of grain represented by outstanding 
receipts. However, at times, particu- 
larly harvest periods, warehousemen 
have storage obligations for which 
receipts are to be issued, but for val- 
id reasons have not been. The pro- 
posed amendment is intended to clar- 
ify the meaning of this section and 
erase any doubt that such storage 
obligations are covered. 

Any interested person who wishes 
to submit data, views or arguments 
on these proposals may do so by fil- 
ing them in writing with the Direc- 
tor, Special Services Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Subjects Reported for 


Texas Conference 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The 1960 Poultry Conference, to be 
held July 6-7 at the Texas A & M 
College Memorial Student Center, 
will emphasize “the breeding, health, 
feeding and management factors that 
provide for the maximum returns for 
the poultryman,” reports Ben Wor- 
meli, extension poultry husbandman. 
The program of this conference is de- 
signed to be of special interest to 
hatcherymen, breeders, servicemen, 
commercial producers and related in- 
dustry personnel. 

Speakers for the conference will be 
three out-of-state poultry experts, 
Texas poultry industry leaders and 
Texas A & M College system person- 
nel. The three out-of-state speakers 
are: Dr. Ben D. Bohren, professor of 
poultry breeding and genetics at Pur- 
due University; Dr. Stephen C. King, 
chief of the poultry research branch 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Durell Davis, southern editor of 
the Poultry Tribune. 

Subjects covered in the conference 
will include poultry health, unneces- 
sary condemnations on the processing 
line, current changes in the South’s 
egg industry, the legal use of agri- 
cultural chemicals, present day egg 
production costs and random sample 
performance tests—their virtues and 
limitations. Other subjects of interest 
to Texas poultrymen will also be dis- 
cussed, Mr. Wormeli says. 


6% of Laying Hens Die 
In California Hot Spell 


PETALUMA, CAL.—About 6% of 
the laying hen population of the poul- 
try industry here was killed during 
a recent heat wave, according to the 
California Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Experts reported the fatalities were 
unusually light, considering the 110 
degree heat. The estimate was the 
loss of about 175,000 laying hens. 


Madera Milling Sets 
Up an IBM Center to 
Collect Feeding Data 


MADERA, CAL. — The Madera 
Milling Co. is setting up an IBM 
center for the purpose of collecting 
data on beef cattle and lambs being 
fed in California. 

J. F. Simonet, co-owner of the 
firm, says that eventually the firm 
will have records on 1-2 million ani- 
mals. These records will pertain to 
the animal’s age, sex, weight, origin 
and location of feeding. They will also 
include the kind of feed, length of 
feeding, methods and grade and other 
facts that might cause a difference 
in rate of gain and grade of the 
animal. 

The firm already has the IBM 
equipment and hopes to start the ac- 
tual work within the next few 
months. Mr. Simonet says livestock 
owners will send in information to 
the IBM center, listing all the facts 
about their livestock. This informa- 
tion will be combined with all the 
other reports and put through the 
machines. Afterwards, the conipany 
will send confidential reports to each 
rancher or feeder who participates. 
All the records will be available to 
these subscribers, except that only 
the owner’s own animals will be iden- 
tified in his report. 

“The livestock industry has made 
great strides in California,” said Mr. 
Simonet, “but we have only a few 
records. For instance, we need to 
know the importance of origin, if one 
breed of cattle will put on gains 
faster than another, kind of feed to 
be used, the effect of age and heat 
and form in which feed is used. 


“There are so many things we 
ought to know about feeding live- 
stock, because our tests and experi- 
ences have never been correlated. 
After we receive data on a million 
to 2 million cattle and analyze it, 
we should have something worth- 
while.” 


Dairy Feeds Up for 


| Pennsylvania Co-op - 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Dairy feeds, 
holding to a year-to-date gain of 134 
tons over 1959, at the end of April, 
are the bright spot in the mixed feed 
sales of the Pennsylvania Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Assn. 

Poultry feeds, however, continued 
to hold back any possibility of over- 


all improvement. Lower broiler and’ 


layer feed tonnages accounted for 
93% of the total decline in mixed 
feed tonnage at the end of the first 
four months of 1960. 

Broiler feeds are reported down 
3,181 tons. 


ny 


AWARDS SCHOLARSHIP—John P. Weeks (right), Birmingham, immediate 


past president of the Alabama Feed Assn., presents a $500 scholarship award | 


to Gary Winset, recent graduate of Hazel Green High School, near Hunts- 
ville, as Dr. George Ingram, Cullman, chairman of the association’s scholar- 
ship committee, looks on. The award is presented annually by the association 
to an outstanding student for application toward a degree in animal or poultry | 
husbandry. Mr. Winset plans to enter Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn this fall to study animal husbandry. 


Improved 


High Potency 
Most Economical 
Vitamin K Available 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 


*U.S. Potents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 


Complete 


FEED PLANT 
FOR SALE 


in Southern Colorado 
Livestock Area 


Other expanding interests force sale 
of this complete formula feed mill 
with both hard and soft pelleting 
equipment, molasses mixing and for- 
age grinding facilities. Located in 
one of Colorado's richest and most 
beautiful mountain valleys—a great 
livestock producing area covering 
100 x 40 miles. 


Only one other feed plant within 100 
miles, practically no competition. Im- 
mediate trade area contains some 
150,000 head of cattle and calves 
and more than 400,000 sheep and 
lambs. Plant has been operating and 
is in going condition, capable of 
producing 50 to 75 tons of pellets 
per day with a beiter than average 
profit margin. 

Plenty of low-cost hay and grain 
available locally. Freight costs into 
the valley assure a major price ad- 
vantage over outside competition. 
A real feed business opportunity. 
Package deal includes well known 
trade name and proven feed formulas 
for this area. Priced for a quick sale 
on reasonable terms. Good financing 
available locally for responsible 
party. 

Here's a chance to build a big fu- 
ture in this booming southwestern 
cattle country with a modest invest- 
ment. 


Write or phone for full 
information— 
Scott Ferguson 
MElrose 3-2712 
927 Wahsatch Street 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsenic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 


ANIMAL NUTRITI 4th Edition (1956) 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 
, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a report 
feeding by Dr. 


of handreds experiments. Has a - chapter on sterility 
Marry Hardenbrooks, Jr., veterinary “8 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete of the 1958 Gmail Mill Short Course designed specifically 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


interest lier miller, Subjects include cost facts, 
pelleting Ay - - building formulas, — 
portable mills and .00 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the manager or of farm or ranch with easily 
ei preparing f: 


and ing lor market, , heus- 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
om the werk by Carl W. Larsen and Fred 6. Putney. 
10%, the Fourth adds new chapters on minerals 
material on hay-erop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle ore 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, MS., M.A., Ph.D. 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


Works (1956) 


purchase from farmer, how it ls graded, and 
hilshing of price. even before the the role of the 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 
By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of ~ feed dealers and ty for the 
latest anthoritative on 
modern methods. It evaluates value of of owe 
to be ased nutritive AL, Deals with and 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 133 Ulrstrations of practical, 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 all aapects of the business, 

and building poultry plant te preparing fer market. 
procedures, disease control, 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth 416 pages, 216 illustrations and feur plates. Deals with broiler 
production, management and marketing, breeding and 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ORDER FROM 


Minneapolis 


~The Feed Man’s Library 

Reader Service Department MM 

interest to the feed trade is = section on 

edition, published in The 668-page book has @25 charts, 
| a MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
ee Farm Supply Businesses 
Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- Elevator and Retail - 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition. cular By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 
Written basic reference elevator farm stere this 
requirements Of various classes stock for the Vitamins, inci B and topics axe Sor use ef an effective 
: By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-mecded facts on feeding farm suimals a 
tine the newly "facts how certain minerals, A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vitel information for 
can raising healthier, more 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4.00 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 
50 A comprehensive beck on the mechanics of merchandising and tn 
Typical Mill Layoute, Pelleting and’ Dest 
DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th Ss 
HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin ; 
By Morley A. Juil { : 
A yot easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and these y Morley A. & 

— them. Covers history development industry, tte : 

A thereugh revision of this reliable work laying Newty 
mittee of the American Society of Animal and the Swine Nutrient Producing stock. 304 pages, 176 illustration, BEES 66642 ecceoe 
Requirements Committce of the National Ressarch Council. The beck 
 — TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin p 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider af the Center, Ma, Martin, Head 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, $7.50 $7.00 
RAISING SWINE— THE MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By George P. Deyoe By Ross M. Sherwood 
‘ handling, marketing techniques and preparing home formulation. practical practical 2 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) No C. O. D.'s 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 

encyclopedic presentation of formalation 

farms feeds right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, ‘ : 

Silage, hay, end an am officially (meni, bron Seader Service Department 
of antmal biclony, ote. $00 pages, 176 Mimetrations, banding ° 9.00 
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POULTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 


sign'fying the success of the poultry 
promotion deal. 

Now it would appear that FAS has 
shifted its emphasis to feed grains 
for the same nations which were pre- 
viously encouraged to buy U.S. ready- 
to-cook poultry products. 

Officials at USDA report that large 
hatcherymen from the U.S. are oper- 
ating within Europe now, and that 
producers of feed supplements are on 
the scene and large chemical com- 
panies making products for the feed 
industry are on the spot in key Euro- 
pean centers. 

To some observers, this apparent 
change in policy emphasis reflects 
sound judgment, since the operations 
of experienced feed and poultry op- 
erators in western Europe can do 
more to stimulate the exports of feed 
grains, which are in large supply 
here, than otherwise can be accom- 
plished through the export of the 
finished poultry products. 

It is further said that the promo- 
tion of finished poultry products 
might be seen as an introductory op- 
eration of putting the U.S. poultry 
products before the consumer as a 
long range plan of development of a 
domestic poultry production outlet in 
western Europe. The trade fair pro- 
motion activities were seen as a sam- 
pling campaign to make the Euro- 
pean buyer and consumer acquainted 
with U.S. poultry products. 


Poultry Export Meeting 

Meanwhile, USDA has reported on 
an advisory committee meeting on 
poultry exports. The release follows: 

“An Agricultural Export Advisory 
Committee has expressed its inten- 
tion to set up an information ex- 
change committee which will work 
with U.S. government agencies in- 
volved in the forthcoming sessions of 
GATT. The information exchange 
committee will adso advise on gener- 
al matters involving international 
trade in poultry and poultry products. 

“The export advisory group met in 
Washington at USDA’s invitation in 
order to give poultry industry spokes- 
men an opportunity to exchange in- 
formation and present views regard- 
ing the U.S. position and actions at 
the GATT negotiations to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from Septem- 
ber, 1960, through August, 1961. 

“The committee represents annual 
U.S. exports of poultry and poultry 
products totaling more than $60 mil- 
lion. 

“Committee members reviewed the 
numerous barriers that U.S. poultry 
and poultry products encounter in 
world trade and stated that most of 
these restrictions are without justi- 
fication. They specifically mentioned 
non-tariff restrictions against U.S. 
poultry and products that continue to 
be applied by France, Italy and 
West Germany, and urged the U:S. 
government to seek immediate elimi- 
nation of such restrictions. 

“They also cited import restrictions 
in certain importing countries that 
allegedly are based on sanitation and 
disease control, and stated that the 
facts frequently do not support con- 
tinuation of these controls. 

“The new information exchange 
committee is expected to help provide 
a two-way flow of information be- 
tween U.S. trade negotiators and the 
US. poultry industry, working 
through such U.S. government agen- 
cies as the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and State. 

Committee members attending 
were: 

Ravmond J. Higgins, General Mills, 
Inc., Hot Springs, Ark.; M. H. Sim- 
mons, Plus Poultry, Siloam Springs, 
Ark.; R. Walter Bishop, Agricultural 
Co. of Pan America, Guilford, Conn.; 
E. S. Christoffersen, Christoffersen 
Poultry, Egg & Feed Market, Tur- 
lock, Cal.; Howard Watkins, Georgia 
Broilers, Inc., Gainesville, Ga. 

Oscar A. Day, Wilson & Co., Inc.; 
Frank A. Priebe, Priebe & Sons, Inc.; 


Harold M. Williams, Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, all of 
Chicago, Tl. 

Harry Perry, Seymour Foods, To- 
peka, Kan.; Donald P. Corbett, Na- 
tional Broiler Council, Waterville. 
Me.; J. R. Hargreaves, Caroline 
Poultry Farms, Inc., Federalsburg, 
Md.; H. A. Towne, Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Minneapolis; Harold J 
Wendt, Ocoma Foods Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; John P. Bauer, BNS Interna- 
tional Sales Corp., and R. N. Nebans, 
Henningsen Foods, Inc., New York. 

L. H. Chessher, L. H. Chessher & 
Co., Nixon, Texas; Herbert Beyers, 
Norbest Turkey Growers, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Chester C. Housh, East 
Point Turkey Farm, Inc., Elkton, Va. 

Homer R. Brinkley, National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives; Herbert 
Harris, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and Joe Parker, Poultry In- 
ternational Trade Development Com- 
mittee, Rockingham Poultry Market- 
ing Cooperative Assn. and National 
Grange, all of Washington, D.C. 


FREIGHT RATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


western market interests, shippers 
and others have objected to certain 
proposals. And recent announcement 
of the Eastern lines’ proposed changes 
brought many objections to certain 
provisions. (For example, see a story 
in Feedstuffs June 25, page 96.) 
Objections Heard 

Hearings on the controversial pro- 
posals advanced by eastern railroads 
—calling for wholesale revamping of 
domestic freight rates on grain, grain 
products and related commodities— 
were held June 30 in the La Salle 
Hotel. There was an attendance of 
upward of 200 persons representing 
not only eastern and western rail- 
road lines but also grain exchanges, 
processing plants, warehousing inter- 
ests and a host of other industries. 
The entire day was taken up by oral 
testimony and submission of briefs 
by those objecting to one or more 
of the seven proposed changes. 

Late in the day, E. B. Hill, chair- 
man of the Traffic Executive Com- 
mittee for the Eastern Railroads, 
made a surprise announcement. He 
said that because of the widespread 
objections from the shipping public 
to the railroads’ proposals as such, 
it was evident that the eastern lines 
could not possibly meet their tar- 
get date of Oct. 1, 1960, for any 
changes which they might decide to 
make prior to submission to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Hill went on to say that they 
would not hear any further testi- 
mony at this time, either pro or con. 
He asked everyone not accorded an 
opportunity to testify orally or sub- 
mit a written statement to mail in 
80 typewritten copies to his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hill further stated that some- 
thing less objectionable to the ship- 
ping public would be agreed upon, 
for possible publication on May 1, 
1961. 

According to the contention of peti- 
tioning rail carriers which asked that 
changes become effective Oct. 1, the 
suggested changes have been neces- 
sitated by: 

(1) Built-in shortcoming of the ex- 
isting rate structure, and 

(2) Truck and water competition. 


Proposals 

Broken down into seven integral 
segments, the proposals were con- 
cerned with: 

(1) Commodity rates on grain and 
grain products from Central Terri- 
tory to Trunk Line and New England 
Territories. 

(2) Commodity rates on grain and 
grain products from stations in I- 
linois and Western Indiana to West- 
ern Termini of East Trunk Lines. 
Also re-shipping rates from Western 
Gateways to stations in Central Ter- 
ritory and to Western Termini. 


(3) Commodity column rates on 


grain and grain products within Cen- 
tral Territory. 

(4) Commodity column rates on 
grain and grain products, minimum 
weight, 40,000 lb. throughout Official 
Territory. 

(5) Revision in minimum weights 
on grain and grain products within 
Official Territory. 

(6) Minimum rate rule to be pub- 
lished in existing transit privileges. 

(7) Revision in local rates within 
Illinois Rate Committee Territory for 
account of Eastern Lines. 

The proposed local rates are de- 
signed to place eastern rail carriers 
on a more competitive basis with oth- 
er means of transportation and in 
addition, they are figured to entirely 
delete the “rate pad” at the various 
western gateways; under the suggest- 
ed changes, the Eastern Lines say 
that they would provide a group ad- 
justment of local rates by which the 
spread in rates between adjacent 
groups would be a maximum of 3¢. 

Although there is no specific men- 
tion of it, the presumption is that 
under the proposed lower rate sched- 
ules feed manufacturers in the New 
England area as well as feed in- 
gredient shippers in the Midwest 
would be helped materially. However, 
the first hearing was so completely 
devoted to presentation of objections 
to the proposals that the industries 
and others to whom the lower rates 
presumably would be a boon were 
not heard. It had been thought that 
they would be heard the second day. 
But, as noted above, it was later 
announced that there would be no 
further hearings at this time. 


Re-Shipping Rates 


The re-shipping rates that have 
been proposed are 2¢ less than the 
ones currently in effect and the 
present differences in rates from the 
following gateways—St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and Peoria—are continued in 
the proposed rates. According to the 
eastern lines’ contention; the above 
mentioned 2¢ cut has been necessitat- 
ed by five different factors: 

(1) To assist in meeting water and 
truck competition. 

(2) To make less effective the 
competitive handicaps now maintain- 
ing along the Virginia-Carolina bor- 
der resulting from reduced rail rates 
by Southern carriers. 

(3) To provide an adjustment of 
rail rates on grain, grain‘ products 
and related commodities which will 
tend to facilitate negotiations of new 
division agreements where through 
one-factor rates with western lines 
will be published. 

(4) To maintain to an extent that 
is consistent with the interests of the 
rail carriers, the traditional com- 
mercial practices and traffic pat- 
terns that are related to re-shipping 
rates. 

(5) To encourage the continued 
movement of tonnage from western 
to eastern territories via _ all-rail 
routes. 

As mentioned previously, grain ex- 
changes, shippers, both country and 
terminal, operators of large and 
small warehouses and spokesmen who 
feel that the proposed rates and pro- 
cedures were both drastic and dis- 
criminatory, had the floor on Thurs- 
day. J. S. Chartrand, vice president 
in charge of transportation matters 
for the Chicago Board of Trade, car- 
ried the ball for the big exchange. 
His presentation, which required 
more than two hours to deliver, ex- 
pressed fears that if put into effect, 
they would result in the big Chicago 


| market being greatly reduced in sta- 
| ture, from the standpoint of its cash 


grain business and also with respect 
to the futures markets 

Mr. Chartrand said the grain fu- 
tures markets would become so badly 
decimated that they would become 


| completely impotent—with no oppor- 


| tunity for either 


| holdings, 
| prices for the grower and higher 


| 


merchandisers or 
processors of grain to hedge their 
with the result of lower 


ones for the consumer — in other 
words, the elimination of liquidity in 
the grain markets. 
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STALEY 


(Continued from page 6) 


for corn feeds, including “Staley’s” 
corn gluten feed, corn oil meal, corn 
gluten meal and other corn feed prod- 
ucts; 

Thomas E. Kanakis, sales manager, 
“Rockland Diets” for laboratory ani- 
mals, Staley’s complete line of spe- 
cially formulated laboratory animal 
diets for mice, rats, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, monkeys and dogs, and 

John K. Gilbert, sales manager for 
“Sweetone” dried molasses concen- 
trate, animal feed supplement pro- 
duced by a patented Staley process. 

The change brings sales and devel- 
opment activities on all of the com- 
pany’s feed products together in one 
department, Mr. Rhodes said, and 
orients sales management along prod- 
uct lines for coordinated service to 
customers throughout the U.S. and 
in other countries. 

Growing sales volume and distribu- 
tion areas for the company’s many 
basic and specialty feed products led 
to the change, Mr. Rhodes said. 


ALFALFA 


(Continued from page 1) 


run a complete day. Rains nearly 
every night prevented operations for 
more than a few hours in the after- 
noon, Estimates are that 10-12 pro- 
duction days were lost in June, a rec- 
ord high in recent history. 

Hail in the western end of the 

latte Valley destroyed hundreds of 
acres of second growth alfalfa, and 
several producers had to curtail op- 
erations this week because of lack 
of hay. 

The quality problem also has been 
present. With the rains preventing 
cutting on schedule, hay growth 
became rank in many fields. When 
they have been able to get into the 
field, dehydrators have found the pro- 
tein in the 13-16% range. Some of 
this hay will be suncured instead of 
dehydrated. 

Estimates of tonnage loss in Ne- 
braska for this June, compared with 
last, range from 5 to 25%. Reports 
of an average loss of 250-300 tons 
per unit during the month for ap- 
proximately 100 units, would see the 
output down 25,000-30,000 tons from 
last year. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report on output for April and 
May this year shows that production 
was up approximateiy 29,000 tons 
from the same period last year. 


Other Areas 

In other areas, production has also 
felt the effects of rains. Illinois, Iowa 
and Minnesota producers reported to 
the American Dehydrators Assn. that 
they had been shut down an unusual 
amount. 

Kansas plants seem to be running 
about normal. 

In south Texas it had been very dry 
for quite a period and hay growth 
was poor. However, extremely heavy 


| rains last week are said to have re- 


lieved the moisture problem. 
Dehydrated alfalfa prices have held 
steady this week, with a definite 
firmness reported, reflecting the pro- 
duction problems. Dehydrators are 
said to be unwilling to book for 
months into the future because of the 


| uncertainty that still surrounds the 


over-all year. The month of July will 
be the critical period, it is said. A 
continuation of the _ unfavorable 
weather could cause further curtail- 


| ment of production and a stronger 


market. 


Poultry Disease Lab 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — Word 
has been received from Washington, 
D.C., that construction of a $400,000 


| poultry disease laboratory at Missis- 


sippi State University will be started 
soon from a $200,000 fund appropri- 
ated by a Senate-House conference. 


| 
4 
| 
| 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


: Demand fair; supply ample; 
400 D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 
21¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 


18¢; 300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; straight A feeding oi!, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Lec.l., packed 
in 55 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
includ 

Denver: Demand small; supply ample; 
21¢ ib. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 2,250 
A, 300 D 17% Ib. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34 Ib.; 300 LD, 2,250 A 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


760 A 16¢ Ib. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100,- 


000 A on arrival, pellets §$37@38 bulk, re- 
ground $39 bulk; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A on arrival, pellete $40@41 bulk, 
reground pellets $412 bulk; 20% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets $43@ 
48 bulk, reground pellets $45@49 bulk; 
suncured alfalfa, demand slow, supply 
Scarce, 13% pellets §37@38 bulk, No. 1 


\%-in. $38.50 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $51@52; dehydrated pel- 
let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $53@54; 
suncured meal, 15% protein $45@46; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $47@48. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- 


tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A 
$42.20. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; 17% $50. 

Portiand: Demand good; rend steady; 
supply ample; suncured $43.50, sacked. 

. Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$43; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A _ pellets, 
demand slow; trend easy; supply ample, 
bulk $40, 


Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
bulk pellets $38; sacked mea! $43.50, Omaha 
basis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good for dehydrated, 


siow for suncured; supply sufficient; 
sacked: dehydrated 17%, 100,000 A $49 
truck or rail, July; suncured: 13% ‘%-in. 


grind, No. 1 $45@46, truck; 15% fine ground 
dry $47; with 2% fat added $49, rail or 
truck. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita 


min A $61@652 bulk, $54.50@556.50 sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 


vitamin A $48. 


Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 


dehydrated, 17% $54; suncured, 13% 
nominal, 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A $43; suncured, 13% 
protein $37. 

Minneapolis: Steady market; 17% dehy- 
arated, 100,000 units A, reground pellets 
$42; oiled reground pellets $44. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor: trend 
steady to lower; supply fair; $54, sacked, 
Boston. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated meal $43, sacked; 
pellets $38, bulk. 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; prime tallow, tank cars 6%¢ Ib.; 
drums 7¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums 

Louisville: Demand siow; trend weak; 
supply good; bleachable white 5%¢ Ib.; 


white tallow 6¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib., 
all in tanke 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; stabilized prime tallow 56% @ 
5%¢ Ib 

Ogden: 

New Orleans: 
supply adequate; 
trucks. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply steady: 
tallow 5%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5¢ Ib. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; supply 


Supply good; 5.75 cwt 
Demand fair; trend easy; 
6%¢ Ib., tank cars and 


limited; 5%¢ Ib 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 5%¢ Iib., f.0.b. Georgia and Ala 
bama processing plants 

Chicago: Demand good; trend upward; 


supply ample; tank truck or carlot, bleach- 
able fancy tallow $5.62% cwt., yellow grease 
$5.12% ecwt 

St. Paul: Supply ample and demand good 
on bleachable fancy; price up slightly 
from 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer’s plant, last 
week to 5%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
Se Ib. 


BARLEY FEED 


New Orleans: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $50@52, sacked. 

€ : Supply good; rolled $42@43; 
whole $37@38. 

ne Demand slow; supply fair; 

2.50. 

Portiand: Demand siow; trend barely 
steady; supply tight; $41@41.50. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; standard rolled $2.83 cwt., 
standard ground $2.83 ewt., both sacked. 


Besten: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
$48 @ 48.50. 

Chieage: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $36, sacked. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs. correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend 


unchanged; $46.50, sacked. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend down; sup- 
ply ample; $2.10 bulk, 2.30 sacked. 


Demand fair; supply am- 
ground $57.50. 
(SODIUM) 
steady; supply 


San Francisco: 
ple; rolled $58.50, 
BENTONITE 


Cincinnati: Demand ade- 


quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton 
earlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than carlots 
$40 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 


Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
met $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25. 

Denver: Demand small; trend slow; sup- 


ply ample; $24.50. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand siow; 

supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $87.50 ton in 100 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 


trend steady; 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 
ply ample; 80% $90, sacked, Omaha, 

land: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $110, sacked. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $6 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $80@82.50, sacked. 
Chicage: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 80% protein $120, 100 Ib. sacks. 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.40 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend 
supply light: $80@85, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
$100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, 
facture 
New Orleans: 


steady; 


supply light; 
local manu- 


Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $80@85, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported §79.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $95@97.50, sacked. 

ten: Demand slow; supply ample; $100. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $75@80, 100 Ib. sacks. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


steady; 


ply ample; $92, sacked 
Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $110, Denver. 
Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $37. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $34.50. 
Worth: Demand slow; 


trend steady; 


supply suffi- 


efent; 26% protein $41.50 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $43@45, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply good; $44, up $1, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; $43. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50. 

Boston Demand active; supply tight; 
26% $41.50. 

Chicago Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply fair; 26% protein $28@30. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to good; $41, Boston. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $54, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Louisville: 19@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton 
lots; 11¢ 1 ton lots; 12¢ less than 
ton lots: all sacked. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
oe Demand and supply steady; 

¢ Ib. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 


9% @12%¢ Ib., Leb 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked, 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., cariots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots, 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 


lle tb.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
lle Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5 tom lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 1l¢ 
lb., all sacked, f.o.b. New Jersey. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Denver: Demand small; 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib. 


BUTTERMILK 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 cwt., 
drum, 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


$4.25 ecwt. 
Louisville: Demand and supply nil; trend 


trend slow; sup- 


(CONDENSED) 
100 Ib. 


steady; $4.25 cwt., in paper drums. 

New leans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; $4.25@4.30 cwt., in 
drums. 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ih. lota; 4%¢ 
Ib., 500 Ib, lots; both in barrels. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 


Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; in 600 Ib. barrels $3.75 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
NJ.: Crystals $11.50, flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. ‘ 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, both 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 


bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, 
in boxecars $8.04; granular grind $1 pre- 


mium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 

jon: Demand and supply light; gran- 
ular No. 6 $110. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 60 Ib. multiwalls $110. 

’ Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Portland: Demand dull; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $72. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply adequate; copra cake $73@74, July. 

Francisco: Demand good; supply 


tient; solvent $67.50; expeller $70. 
COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ 1B.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%: 


300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,600 A 19¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 2@2%¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 


supply fair; $35@40, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
2¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand small; trend slow; sup- 
ply plentiful; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $39.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $43, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $41.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $44.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $33, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $40.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $43.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $41.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $38.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $33, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $40.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $42.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $44.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $43.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $43.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $37, meal $60. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply light; $48.45, sacked, off $2. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $39. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $70.50. 
Los : Demand limited; trend easi- 


lower; 


er; supply adequate; $67. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $63@63.50, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $62.60, old 
process $61.60. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41% old process $54.50@ 
55, Memphis. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
new process, 41% solvent, none 


Ogden: Supply good; 41% $70@72. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; old or new process, same 
price $63.50, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; solvent $58. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


71. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $69, sacked. 
Ogden: Supply ample; 41% protein $74 
50% protein $79@81. 

Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
ecient on meal, light on hulls; 41% old 
process $62, f.0.b, mills Ft. Worth; carlots, 
solvent, 2% fat added $56, delivered Ft. 
Worth; pellets $2 additional; hulls $30. 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $63, bulk, delivered 
Omaha, 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $73.50, 
sacked, nominal. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 41% $60 Georgia, $59 North 


trend steady; 


@76; 


Alabama, $55 Mississippi and Tennessee 
producing mills. 
Chicage: Demand good; trend higher; 


supply fair; Memphis basis: hydraulic $54. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59.40, Denver, truck. 
Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $74.50, sacked, 
Boston. ~ 
Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; 41% $63.50, 44% $66.50. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
(POWDERED) 


supply 
STEROL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse, 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
11¢ Ib, 
D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
POWDERED 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 


060,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 


ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum flourine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwaill bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $67.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 
phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich,: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P. $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 185% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton In 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carioads $3 less: in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washine- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.56, f.0.b. Texas 


18% % $92.15, 
Cincinnati. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend unchanged: 
supply ample; $93.50, delivered, for 18% 
minimum phosphate, 31.5% minimum cal- 
cium and 0.1% maximum fluorine, carload 
or truck load; $92 dock, on same basis. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, truck loads, delivered. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong: 
supply good; price strong as very little 
production over July and August; bourbon 
light and dark up $2; bourbon: light $48, 


14% 


phosphorus 


dark $50, solubles $73, all sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

supply adequate; $51.50, sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 


settled; supply light; dark $55, nominal. 
Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
medium dark $53. 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $54, Boston. 
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San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
DRIED BEET PULP 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; $53@54, papers. 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $43.30@43.50. 

Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $51.60, sacked. 

Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
$74, nominal. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply light; $75, sacked, f.o.b. Denver. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 

$39.80. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12% @13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply short; 
14¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply adequate; medium acid $11.70@12 
ewt.; sweet cream $11.70@12 cwt., both 
sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; rolled $12.50 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; orange pulp $38; lemon pulp 
$36. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $34.50@36, f.0.b. Florida 
points. 


Boston: Demand very slow; supply light; 
$42.50, f.0.b. shipping point. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $46, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; $42.50@47.50, sacked; meal, 
demand good, trend stronger, supply very 
limited $35@40, sacked; both Florida proc- 
essing plants. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 13¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 cwt., drum. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., 

ton: Demand good; supply 
12%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked, 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; market steady at $12.75 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $13.65 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply ample; $11.25@11.75 cwt., sacked. 


DRIED WHEY 
Demand fair; trend 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 


sup- 


Louisville: steady; 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.0.b. ware- 
house Ft. Worth. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 


loads; $5.75 cwt., Le.l.; both sacked 
Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.10 cwt., sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 


Ogden: Supply good; $7 cwt., sacked. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 


5%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady: $5.25@5.50 cwt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


truck loads. 
trend steady; 
de- 


$5.75 cwt., 
Demand fair; 
supply adequate; regular or partially 
lactosed $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand continues fair; sup- 
ply ample; long-term price stability hangs 
on at $5.45 cwt. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
$69 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


ply ample; 
Kansas City: 


changed: supply ample; $1 a unit of pro- 
tein, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 85%-87% protein $70@72.50, sacked, 


f.o.b. trucks north Texas plants. 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply in 
excess of demand; $70. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $73, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
processing plants. 

Minneapolis: Demand only fair; prices 
same as last week; Guif menhaden steady 
at $113, sacked, truck lots, Minneapolis; 
70% herring steady at $1.55 a unit, f.0.b 
West Coast, immediate shipment; Alaskan 
herring steady at $1.52 a unit, f.o.b. West 
Coast, subject to production; West Coast 
60% blended steady at $122, sacked, deliv 
ered Minneapolis. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% menhaden $92.50@100, 
sacked, Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

FISH MEAL 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.70 a protein unit, 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


Peruvian $100; 


cient; sacked: 65% protein, 
60% protein menhaden $100, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend easi- 


er; supply limited; local production, 60% 
protein $1.62% a unit, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $1.70 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; $120@125, sacked. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; $1.50 a protein unit, f.0.b. 


West Coast. 

Chicago: Demand slightly tmproved; sup- 
ply liberal; trend steady; menhaden, Bast 
Coast $93 


menhaden 


$93@95; 


@95, Gulf 


Gulf $89@91; 


scrap, East Coast $89@91, 
Canadian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 
protein. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $105 
bulk, $110 sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply normal; menhaden, 60% $95@100, 
sacked; scrap $90@92, sacked, f.o.b. Gulf. 
Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply plentiful; 60% menhaden $115, f.0.b. 
Omaha. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $132. 

Boston: Demand slow; 
domestic 60% $93. 

HAY 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easter; 
supply ample; U.S. No. 1 antelope Imperial 
$34@36; U.S. No. 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 2 
leafy $30@31; U.S. No. 2 green $30@31; 
U.S. No. 2 $28@29. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $40@ 
42, No. 2 $38@40; No. 2 prairie, nominal! 
30@32: No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@ 30, 
delivered Texas common points, 

Ogden: Supply good; $23 ton in the field; 
$24 ton in the barn. 
Demand 
supply ample; $32, baled, 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply normal; local hay, any 
variety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, 
any variety $20@22; very fine new barley 
straw now available; wheat straw will be 
available shortly, delayed by rainy weather. 


supply plentiful; 


good; trend steady; 
Portland-Seattle. 


Philadelphia: Demand nil; supply very 
light; $24@26, nominal. 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient: 
prairie $30@32, old alfalfa $25@30, new 
alfalfa $17, bated. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $25; red 
clover $28; mixed timothy and clover $28; 
wheat or oat straw $18@20; alfalfa, none 
available, 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; No. 2 
timothy $40@43. 

HOMINY FEED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $40.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample: $46.50@47, sacked. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $40.70, yellow $40.70. 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply adequate; $39. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $47.50, Boston. 


Louisville: Demand nil; trend weak; sup- 
ply near zero; $45.50, sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easier; supply ample; white $32, yellow 


$33@33.50. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; yellow $39.50. 


Boston: Demand good; supply steady; $48. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 34% solvent $58.80, bulk; 32% 
old process $66.80, Omaha basis. 
Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply ample; old process $60.50@61; sol- 
vent process $52.50@53, Minneapolis, 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $71. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $71.30, sacked, Denver. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; Minneapolis basis: sol- 
vent $53, expeller $61.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $78, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; old process $79.50, new 


process $71.60, both sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $74.50 .bulk, $79@80 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; local production, 31% 
protein $76, 

Portland light ; 
trend unchanged; 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
34% $71. 

Ft. Worth: 


Demand dull; supply 
$84.25, sacked. 
supply fair; 
Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $69, rail. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $53, old proc- 
ess $61, Minneapolis. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $71. 

Minneapolis: Market steady; solvent 
$52.50, expeller $60.50. 


LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL — 
Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 
Demand improved; 
$27.50. 
Demand fair; trend 
$39.50@41, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; No. 1 $32. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; 


Chicago: trend high- 
er; supply fair; 

New Orleans: 
supply ample; 


easy; 
steady; 
$48, 


sacked, nominal. 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1.10 


a protein unit; converted 50% $67.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 50% protein $1.65 
a unit. 

Portland: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply ample; $80, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; 50% protein $75 ton 
in 100 Ib. bags. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% $70 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.65 a unit of protein. 

Denver: Demand good; trend rising; sup- 
ply ample; $66. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend 
supply» ample; 60% protein $75@80, 
sacks, 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


steady; 
100 Ib. 


ply ample; 50% meat scraps $70 bulk, $75 
sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
50% $77.50, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $72. 

Omaha: Demand excellent; trend strong; 
supply fair; $75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; meat and bone, 50% $72 bulk, $75 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; supply fair; 


trend stronger; 60% meat and bone scraps 
$71, Cincinnati. 
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St. Paul: Demand fair; supply fair; price 
up $2 at lower end of range, to $74@78, 


sacked. 
MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Strong demand and tight 
supplies; prices up slightly; middlings $37, 
sacked; red dog $47; bran $32.50. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply on immediate tight; sacked, bran 
$30@30.50, shorts 36@36.50; bulk, bran 


50@28, shorts $34@34.50, middlings $30 

230.50, 

Chicago: Both bran and middlings lost 
ground during the past week in this mar- 
ket but red dog continued very strong and 
nominally a dollar per ton higher than 
the previous week. Bran sold off $1 and 
middlings lost twice that amount. Quota- 
tions: standard bran $32.50 
$36, red dog, nominally 

Wichita: Demand 
for shorts; supply insuf 


standard midds. 


sas City: bran $30.25@3 

@ 36.25, sacked: both bran and shorts 
were up 50¢, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; bran, bulk $37, burlaps $40; gray 
shorts, bulk $43, burlaps $45.50; bulk mid- 
dlings $41, delivered Texas common points; 
bran 50¢ higher, shorts $1@1.50 higher, 
middlings 50¢ higher, compared with pre 
vious week, 

St. Louis: Sacked, bran $35.50, shorts 


$41; bulk, 
: Demand slow; 
ply ample; sacked bran 


bran $32.50, middlings $35. 
trend steady; sup 
$30.50; sacked gray 


shorts $36.50, bulk standard midds, $31.50, 
all Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran $39, middlings $43 

Memphis: Demand poor to fair: trend 
steady to lower; supply ample; wheat bran 
$35.20, gray shorts $41.20, standard midds. 
$38.20 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger: 


supply good; bran $41.60, mixed feed $44.60, 


shorts $48.60, all sacked 

Baffalo: Sales of bran and middlings 
were very light this week, as a pre-holi- 
day lull prevailed in the market. Middlings 
were a little heavier than bran in a re- 
versal of the trend in the West. However, 
there wasn’t a “whale of a lot of nearby 


supplies available.”” The sacked differential 
on bran and middlings widened out to $6 
from $5 and sacked supplies lessened. Bulk 
bran ended unchanged, sacked was up 50¢ 
Bulk middlings were off $1 and sacked were 
unchanged. Red dog was still tight in a bull 
market, with both sacked and bulk up $1. 


Quotations June 29: bulk bran $33@33.50, 
sacked $39@39.50; bulk middlings $38@ 
38.50, sacked $44@44.50; bulk red dog $50 
@51, sacked $52@56. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; bran $41, standard 
midds, $46, red dog $57. 

Boston: Demand active; supply plentiful; 


bran $41, middlings $46. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy 
supply ample; sacked, bran $42@42.75, 
shorts $47.50@48.25; bulk, bran $39.50@ 
40.25, shorts $46@46.75, middlings $441@ 
44.75 

Ogden: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho 
red bran and mill run $34, middlings $39; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $41, 
middlings $46; to California: red bran and 
mill run $41.50, middlings $46.50, f.o.b 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; shorts 
$39.25, bran $33.75, mill run $36.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unsettled; $34@36 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am 
ple; millfeed $41, red bran $46. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $40, de- 
mand slow, trend firmer, supply adequate; 


red bran $44@45, demand slow, trend tight- 
er, supply ample. 


MINERAL FEED 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 


all-purpose with iodine, 60 Ib. blocks $97.50, 


100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 60 Ib. bags. 

Portiand: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $44@45, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $76: 


mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106. block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all In 560 Ib. paper bags) 
Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 


8.2% 


phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 
MOLASSES 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $22.95, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply adequate; 8%¢ gal. New Orleans 

Memphis: Demand poor trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 8%¢ gal tank 
ear, f£.0.b. New Orleans and $20.13 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$19.75 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 8%¢ gal., New Orleans; $29.53 


ton, Denver. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 14¢ gal., f.0b. Albany 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%¢ gal., in tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 8%¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans, 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample $19.60, f.o.b. tank 
cars; $19.75, f.0.b. tank trucks 

Kansas City: Demand good: trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 8%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply good; 8%@9¢ gal, tank cars and 
trucks: 600-Ib. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 14¢ 
gal. in tank cars 
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Minneapolis: Demand still slow; supply 


ample; trend steady; $27, tank truck, de- 
livered. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply limited; citrus $16 @18, f.0.b. Florida. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis: No change; feeding rolled 
oats $80, feeding oatmeal $68, pulverized 
$46@46.50, crimped $62, reground oat feed 
$24, all sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 
pulverized, all rail $59.50; lake and rail 
$54.30; reground oat feed $36.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $47.70, reground §33,70, 
sacked, new jutes. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local production, 
pulverized $62, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy on 
reground, all others steady; supply good; 
reground $32.80, rolled $84.30, feeding 
$80.80, pulverized $53.30, crimped $68.30, 
all sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply ample; reground oat feed §23; 
fine ground feeding oatmeal $73; 
rolled oats $77. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $59@60. 

Philadelphia: 


sup- 
No. 1 
feeding 


Pulverized whites, demand 
slow, supply fair $51; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light $32.80; Canadian oat 
feed, demand slow, supply light $36, sacked, 
nominal. 
Memphis: 
supply ample; 
feed $31.75. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats 
$48 @54. 


trend steady; 
reground oat 


Demand poor; 
3%% protein, 


OYSTER SHELL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib, bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10; 25 lb. bags $26.35. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 60 Ib. paper sacks $23.70; in 25 lb. paper 
sacks $25.95 

San F 
ple; local 


Fo. 
neisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
$15, eastern $26, sacked. 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25@26, papers. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $27@35, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 


paper $26.05, 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; solvent $47, expeller $62, f.o.b. 
Georgia and Alabama producing mills, 
PEAT MOSS 


Demand and supply good; 
truck loads $3.45 bale, f.o.b. 


Cincinnati: 
trend steady; 
Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample: Canadian 6.6 cu. ft. 


bales $3.65. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.94 bale, f.o.b. plier. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale, 

Chieago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3@3.15 per 6.6 cu. ft. bale. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.16 
bale in carlots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.23% all delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
890% KI In calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 Ib, drums $1.41, f.0.b, Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $1.45 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
protein $78@81.60, sacked, f.o.b. north 


55% 


Texas plants. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $75. 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply 


adequate; $81. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $72, f.0.b. Georgia and Ala- 
bama producing mills. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures: 3¢ 
in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 
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RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; California production, high 
fat content, bran $48, sacked. 
San isco: Demand good; supply am- 
bran $45, polished $49, both sacked. 
. Werth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
rice bran $32@33, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
Tillis; hulle $5.60, sacked, f.0.b. mills 
t Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $43, sacked, delivered. 


SCREENINGS 
Baeffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; ground, sacked 
lake and rail; usuground, 
York. 


ple; 
rt 


trend 
$31.50, New York, 
bulk $26, New 


Demand quiet; 
fair; 


trend higher; 
supply ground grain $29.40; Canadian 
$22.45 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; 
cient; ground mixed grain 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; unground 
ings $19@ 20. 

Minneapolis: Strong market; 
supply very tight; Canadian price remain- 
ime at $17 after $1 rise last week; slow 
trading on domestics, ranges the same; 
lights $13@23, mediums $24@33, heavies 
$34@43. 


supply suffi- 
$28, nominal. 
trend lower; 
grain screen- 


demand good; 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked 
Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 
Baffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $25.47 @23.60. 


Memphis: 
Minneapolis: 
Philadelphia: 

St. Louis: $24.14@ 24.27. 

SORGHU MS 

Ogden: Supply ample; milo $42@435. 

Leos Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply adequate; milo $2.12% ecwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
rains in Corpus Christi area holding up 
combining of new crop; No. 2 yellow milo 
$1.93@1.95 ecwt., delivered Texas common 
points. 


SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

. Worth: Demand picking up; supply 
sufficient; 44% %$62@63, July-August; 50% 

$69@70, July-August 
Lealeville: Demand fair; 
supply good; $62.70, 
Wichita: Demand fair; 
44% $64, 60% $70, sacked; 
$67, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $56.60, delivered Omaha. 


trend stronger; 
sacked, up $1. 

supply sufficient; 
44% $61, 50% 


EXTRA RICH 


FEEDS. 


aN 


ARE FAST SELLERS 
Pay Way Feed Mills, ine 
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MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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Kansas City: Demand siow; 
supply ample; 
50.50, Decatur. 

Minneapolis: Some price strength evident, 
up generally 50¢ to $45@45.50, bulk, De- 
eatur 

Memphis: 
higher; supply ample; 


trend steady: 
44% solvent process $50@ 


Demand fair; trend steady to 
prime 44% solvent 


$53.50, f.0.b. Memphis. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $74.15 
Denver: Demand good; trend stronger: 
supply ample; 44% $64. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
44% $52, Decatur. 
land Demand fair; trend firmer: 
supply adequate; $72.40. 
Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; %$73.40@74.40. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 44% $55. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $63@64 bulk, $68@69 sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $53, Decatur. 


ton: Demand fair; supply good; 44% 


$51, 50% $56, both f.0.b. Decatur. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger: 
supply ample; 44% $61, delivered. 
Chicago: Advances ranging from 560¢@ 
$2 ton were scored in the local soybean 
oll meal market during the past week. 
The betterment was not confined as much 


to the 50% 
week previous 


product as was the case the 
Action in the cash meal 


mart was not being reflected In what was 
taking place in the meal futures where 
July ran into more or less liquidation 


ahead of the first delivery notice day (June 
30). Quotations, Decatur basis: 44% pro- 
tein, unrestricted billing $52 and eastern 
trunk line $50.50; 50% protein, unrestrict- 
ed $58.50 and eastern trunk line $56.50. 
TANKAGE 
Omaha: Demand excellent; 
supply fair; $75. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 


trend strong: 


trend steady; 


60% digester $70. 


St. Paul: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady; $74@78, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair: supply sufficient; 
60% $77.50, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 

Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $80@85. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; 60% protein $75@80, 100 Ib. sacks. 

St. Louls: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample; $73. 
rm. Ww 


orth: Demand fair; trend lower; 
ked, 


supply ample; 60% digester $77, sacked 
rt Worth 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 


60% digester $71, Cincinnati. 
Demand slow; supply good; 
60% $80@82.50 bulk, $84@ 


supply ample; 
New Orleans: 

trend steady; 

$6.50 sacked, 


VEGETABLE & ANIMAL 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
Ib, north Texas area. 


FAT 


VITAMIN FE FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 50 Ib. $1.50; 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $54@56, cottons. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; commercial grade $54, sacked, f.0.b. 
Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; price weaker at $48@49, jutes. 


ILLINOIS 


(Continued from page 6) 


he explained, seems to have the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1. It delays the onset of egg pro- 
duction. Early eggs laid by restrict- 
ed pullets are therefore larger than 
those laid by full-fed birds. 

2. Restricted birds show more re- 
sistance to extreme heat, even as 
long as two months after going on 
full feed. On the other hand, they 
have less resistance to extreme cold. 


| 


3. Restricted birds require one 
third less feed to reach laying age. 
As a result, this is the most economi- 
cal way to grow a pullet. 

4. Feed consumption of restricted 
pullets, when put on full feed, has 
not differed significantly from full- 
fed pullets during the first 12 months 
of egg production. 

5. Peak rates of egg production are 
usually improved 3-5% when restric- 
tion is employed during the growing 
period. 

6. Restricted birds have a lower 
mortaiity rate. 

7. Reduced mortality and a higher 
rate-of-lay combine to produce 10% 
more eggs per pullet housed. 

8. Restricted birds make better 
use of range than full-fed birds. 


TEMPERATURE, PROTEIN RE- 
QUIREMENT: Dr. Don Bray, Illinois 
poultry scientist, reported to the 
group his recent study on the rela- 
tion of temperature to the protein 
requirement of laying pullets. 

He used various levels of proteins, 
such as 15%, 114%% and 6%%. He 
then selected two temperatures—43 
degrees and 76 degrees F. 

In his study he kept one group of 
pullets receiving 15% protein at a 
constant 43 degrees. He kept another 
group getting the same protein level 
at 76 degrees. He followed this same 
procedure with each level of protein 

-testing it at both the low and high 
temperatures. 

Dr. Bray pointed out these conclu- 
sions to the audience: 

1. Pullets at the §6%% and 114%% 
protein levels produced more eggs 
at the lower temperature than at the 
higher temeprature. Pullets receiving 
a 15% protein level produced about 
the same number of eggs, regardless 
of the temperature. 

2. All pullets kept at the lower 
temperature consumed more feed 
than their sisters kept at the 76 de- 
gree reading. 

3. Birds receiving the low levels 
of protein, 64% and 11%%, main- 
tained a higher body weight at 43 
degrees F. than other birds fed the 
same diets at 76 degrees. 

4. Birds on low protein levels per- 
formed better at the lower tempera- 
ture because they ate more feed, 
thereby consuming more total pro- 
tein. 

5. Birds fed low protein diets ap- 
parently deplete themselves to pro- 
duce eggs, regardless of tempera- 
tures. 


EGG PRICES: Dr. Roush serves as 
the poultry marketing specialist at 
Illinois. His talk centered on central 
egg market price reports and their 
use at country points. 

The economist pointed out egg 
prices are actually determined in the 
grocery stores. This is the point at 
which supply and demand come to- 


gether to establish the true market 
value. Dr. Roush said, “All the ter- 
minal markets can ever hope to do 
is to-act as a sounding board for 
what occurs at the retail level.” No 
price established at the terminal 
market can remain out of line with 
the true market value for any ex- 
tended period. 

Dr. Roush continued by pointing 
out that the terminal market may 
fail as a sounding board for short- 
run, day-to-day variations in the 
true supply-and-demand pictures. As 
a result, they do not reflect country 
point prices accurately. 


DISEASE PROBLEMS: Dr. J. O. 
Alberts, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, wrapped up the poultry day 
program with a discussion of disease 
problems in large-scale egg produc- 
ing operations. 

Many flock owner, he emphasized, 
have no ability to recognize disease 
symptoms. Therefore, flocks do not 
receive immediate treatment, which 
is sometimes the difference between 
saving or losing a flock. 

Dr. Alberts also said a flock some- 
times will be afflicted with two ma- 
jor diseases at the same time. Flock 
owners may recognize and treat for 
one disease, but the other disease 
will become more serious. This, un- 
derstandably, baffles the producer. 


ARKANSAS 


(Continued from page 7) 


and K. K. Haye, Fayetteville, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Awards by the federation were pre- 

Awards 
sented to J. E. Hinshaw, Springdale, 
for “Man of the Year,” and Raymond 
Higgins, Hot Springs, for “outstand- 
ing achievement.” Mr. Hinshaw acted 
as general chairman for the state 
festival. 

The federation voted to continue 
the 1961 festival along the same gen- 
eral lines as this year. The event will 
be held in Little Rock again next 
year. 

Mrs. Homer Gray, Morrilton, was 
crowned “Chicken Cookin’ Queen of 
Arkansas.” 

Singers Gordon MacRae and Con- 
nie Stevens were featured at the 
evening dinner climaxing the festival. 


MERGER 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Saglio and Mr. Coleman has al- 
ready been established, with Mr. 
Saglio remaining as president of Ar- 
bor Acres Farm, Inc., in charge of 
fiscal management, and Mr. Coleman 
becoming president of Arbor Acres 
Corp. and president of Nichols Poul- 
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try Farm, Inc., with responsibility for 
sales. 

Two of the first steps taken in the 
merger will be to consolidate exist- 
ing facilities and to eliminate exist- 
ing duplication in research and pro- 
duction. Pending further announce- 
ments, however, all sales and service 
by both Arbor Acres and Nichols 
will be conducted in the same way 
as before the merger, the officials 
said. 


STILBESTROL 


(Continued from page 8) 


decade he has been at Ames, the uni- 
versity staff and number of graduate 
student research assistants have dou- 
bled. There were 14 graduate stu- 
dents in 1950, and 28 now; there were 
five staff members 10 years ago, and 
10 currently at work. Whereas re- 
search experiments once concerned 
about 50 head of cattle, the total now 
is close to 400 head. Swine research 
has broadened, too. 

The Register told the background 
of the stilbestrol feeding patent. In 
1954, the research showing the growth 
stimulating effect from feeding low 
levels of stilbestrol was announced. 
The idea was patented earlier by the 
university's research foundation. A 
group of 35 persons serving in an ad- 
visory capacity for the foundation 
agreed that Lilly should get the 
rights to the use patent. It was de- 
cided that the Indianapolis firm, Dr. 
Browning said, was the best equipped 
to manufacture stilbestrol which 
could be purchased by feed compa- 
nies. 

The system followed by Iowa State 
in regard to patents, patent use and 
royalties is said to be similar to that 
employed by other colleges and uni- 
versities. Other institutions also have 
research foundations which may re- 
ceive royalties from patented discov- 
eries and in turn support further re- 
search. But “hitting it lucky” as in 
the case of stilbestrol is said to be 
a one-in-a-thousand shot. 


The Register report also told of 
the sources of agricultural research 
funds at Iowa State, including state 
appropriations, federal appropria- 
tions, sales of livestock used in ex- 
periments, and gifts and grants (in- 
cluding patent royalties). The latter 
category last year amoufited to $383,- 
000 and accounted for 9.9% of the to- 
tal at Iowa. This source of funds, in 
which private firms provide money, 
has been declining as a percentage of 
the total. It was 18% back in 1953. 
There are roughly 200 grants, with an 
average range of $2,000 to $10,000, at 
the university. 


INTEGRATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


whether or not integration is going 
to come to the market egg business. 
It is here. Nor is it a question of 
whether integration is good or bad 
for the egg industry; it can be either, 
depending on how the integrating is 
done and who does it. 


Integration a “Must” 


“In view of what is happening in 
other sections of the country, the 
authors are convinced that integra- 
tion or coordination of large scale 
production, handling and processing, 
marketing, merchandising and con- 
sumer promotions, along with hatch- 
ery operations and the rearing of re- 
placement pullets and feed manufac- 
turing and distribution, is a must if 
Maine is to stay in the egg business. 

“Who should be the integrator and 
thereby exercise control in the egg 
business? This is probably the most 
pertinent question regarding integra- 
tion at the moment. It looks now as 
if the large national and regional 
feed manufacturers, both coopera- 
tively and privately owned, may be 
the ones in the best position to do 
the job, if and when they decide to 
make the move toward ‘total’ inte- 


gration of the egg industry. 

“These firms, which are in many 
cases divisions of much larger diver- 
sified companies already engaged in 
manufacturing cereals, flour, cake 
mixes and other food products, have 
the capital reserves or the means of 
obtaining the necessary capital. They 
have the merchandising know-how, 
huge consumer programs and well 
established and widely known brand 
names. They also have a very direct 
interest in producing eggs since over 
50% of the cost of producing eggs is 
feed, which they manufacture in 
large quantities and would like to 
manufacture in larger quantities. 

“‘How should the integrating be 
done?’ is also a question that many 
are pondering. Will it be done 
through ‘marketing and quality con- 
trol contracts’ where the producer 
agrees to market eggs under certain 
conditions, with the producer own- 
ing the birds and facilities and being 
responsible for his own financing? Or 
will it be ‘contract egg production’ 
similar to the broiler deal, with the 
producer paid a given amount per 
dozen, per 1,000 hens, or per square 
foot of capacity, and the pullets, feed, 
medications, etc., supplied by the 
contractor and all eggs being the 
property of the contractor? Or will 
integration take the form of owner- 
integrated operations in which the 
facilities as well as the birds are un- 
der one ownership and the eggs mar- 
keted to retailers or facilities provid- 
ed for grading and cartoning? 

Owner-Integrated Unit Seen 

“Here again the pattern or trend 
is not yet evident. As far as the broil- 
er industry is concerned, some feel 
that the contract system is already 
obsolete and there appears to be a 
trend, particularly in the South, to- 
ward more company-owned farms us- 
ing hired labor exclusively. It might 
very well be that the egg industry 
will by-pass the contract system in 
favor of large scale owner-integrated 
production units where more com- 
plete control over supply and quality 
is possible, and where it is easier to 
obtain flexibility in expansion and 
contraction according to market con- 
ditions. The availability of capital 
may very well be the determining 
factor in the future development of 
large owner-integrated operations.” 

Here are some of the Maine econ- 
omists’ other comments on future 
developments: 

@ The future of Maine’s market egg 
industry depends a great deal on how 
quickly the industry can adjust to 
large scale to ally integrated oper- 
ations providing high quality eggs. 
Flocks will need to be located in 
close proximity to metropolitan areas 
to facilitate quick delivery. To ac- 
complish this will require consolida- 
tions and mergers of hatcheries, egg 
farms and handlers at a much faster 
rate than in the past. It also means 
fewer and larger units. 

@ In the not too distant future there 
will be a definite movement in the 
direction of “total” integration of 
production, handling and marketing. 
This is already taking shape and may 
progress rapidly once the pattern has 
been set. 

@ It would not be surprising to see 
a gradual demise of both independ- 
ent and contract systems in favor 
of completely controlled owner-inte- 
grated egg factories with facilities 
for cartoning eggs and located in 
close proximity to distribution cen- 
ters of large chains. 

@ There likely will be widespread use 
of regional and national brand names 
for eggs and planned production in 
volume and quality behind brand 
selling geared to the market for a 
particular brand. 

@ There will be much in the way of 
new product development and refine- 
ment in eggs for eating and cooking. 
@ There may be less competition 
among egg producing areas once the 
shake-down is complete and the tran- 
sition to an industrial type of enter- 
prise has been made. Firms will be 
producing eggs for pre-determined 


market outlets confined largely to 
their natural marketing area. 

@ The fact that an egg has a white 
or brown shell will be relatively un- 


important. Research has shown that | 


consumer preference for shell color 
in eggs is being over-emphasized. 
@iIn the future northeastern egg 
producers will not be able to get 
higher prices for eggs than produc- 
ers of quality controlled eggs in oth- 
er areas. They may do well just to 
keep their markets. 

Improved egg quality is being re- 
emphasized again as a means of 
maintaining Maine’s markets and 
premium prices, Dr. Saunders noted. 
This is highly desirable, he added, 
but equally important and perhaps 
more urgent will be the ability of 
producers to supply retail outlets 
with a large volume on a continuous 
basis. To do this will require large 
scale integrated operations. When 
this happens, quality will automati- 
cally improve. 

The report by Dr. Saunders, an as- 
sociate professor, and Mr. Jewett, an 
instructor in agricultural economics 
at Maine, deals mostly with a sur- 
vey of egg production operations in 
1956. Since then, however, there 
have been many technological and 
organizational changes, and in view 
of these changes, the authors drew 
some of the conclusions which are 
presented in a special part of the 
recently released report. The con- 
clusions, they explain, are based on 
findings in the study and the more 
recent developments. 

The economists point out that 
changes in the egg industry are only 
part of a greater revolution in all of 
agriculture, and they liken the 
changes to the industrial revolution 
of the 1800's. Like the industrial rev- 
olution, the agricultural revolution 
is based on science and automation 
in production and distribution. It is 
threatening the traditional pattern 
of farm owner-manager-operator all 
wrapped up in one person just as 
the home craftsman was threatened 
and eventually replaced by the tex- 
tile and shoe factories that devel- 
oped. 

Depends on Adjustments 

The authors said they feel that the 
question of whether Maine can com- 
pete in the egg business will depend 
a great deal on whether the state’s 
egg industry will make the drastic 
adjustments needed to compete with 
areas where these changes are al- 
ready under way. 

The economists 


said they are 


’ thinking in terms of something be- 


yond the familiar story of larger 
farm flocks, increased efficiency and 
improved quality. ‘““These things are 
important, but they only tell what 
is needed to compete, and we already 
know this,” the authors said. “The 
more pertinent question is ‘How?’— 
how to get larger units, how to bring 
about efficiencies in production and 
marketing, and how to improve qual- 
ity. . . . It would seem, in view of 
what is taking place in other sec- 
tions, that the Maine egg industry 
would have to arrive at an entirely 
new concept of production and mar- 
keting.” 

The report cites some figures on 
layer numbers and flock size in New 


England. In 1958, there were about | 


10 million layers in market egg flocks | 


in the region; the average size com- 
mercial flock was 2,000, not counting 
the small flocks. This figures out to 
be about 5,000 flocks. Some people 
now talk in terms of a minimum 
size unit of 10 or 15,000 layers, and 
there are some flocks larger. An av- 
erage flock size of 10,000 would re- 
quire 1,000 flocks; 20,000 size, 500 
flocks, and so on. 

“We know,” the economist said, 
“that many present producers will 
not be able to get the capital and 


financing needed to expand their op- | 


erations to the size needed to be 
very well mean that new people, 
new firms with capital will be enter- 
ing the egg business.” 

The report said that “the egg in- 
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dustry has just begun to scratch the 
surface when it comes to applying 
modern production and merchandis- 
ing techniques. . . . The problem be- 
comes one of intelligent analysis and 
direction for the future—not cower- 
ing fear of it. . . . People in the egg 
industry in Maine are not standing 
still. They have built a strong in- 
dustry and intend to keep it so.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


held by the federation in cooperation 
with the university poultry depart- 
ment. Various other aspects of pro- 
duction and marketing were covered, 
too. 

The nutritionist commenting on 
home mixing of feeds was Dr. E. I. 
Robertson, director of nutrition for 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. He took part in a panel 
which discussed the question of 
whether the poultryman should mix 
his own feed. 

Reasons for Feed Industry 

The very cautions put forth by pro- 
ponents of home mixing are sub- 
Stantially the reasons why the feed 
industry exists on the scale it does 
today, said Dr. Robertson. These 
cautions, he said, include such things 
as: “The home mixer must under- 
stand the flock’s nutritional needs 
and determine what rations can do 
the best job for the money. This 
calls for ‘know-how.’ The poultry- 
man must determine needs well in 
advance. The poultryman must be 
accurate in mixing. The mixing must 
be uniform. The poultryman must 
not change amounts or substitute in- 
gredients from mix to mix. He should 
control the quality of grains used— 
use only grains free from excess 
moisture, mold, harmful chemicals 
and so on.” 

Dr. Robertson pointed out that the 
feed industry provides services to 
poultrymen that the poultryman can- 
not generally provide himself. He 
mentioned the feeding practices in 
some cases include use of pellets, 
crumbles and complete rations with 
micro amounts of additives, requir- 
ing equipment not available to the 
home mixer. Also, the feed industry 
serves as a market for the farmer’s 
grain and as a vehicle for efficient 
and economical distribution of feed- 
stuffs between surplus grain areas 
and feed deficit areas. 

Dr. Robertson went on to say that 
in areas where grains can be provid- 
ed more economically than in pur- 
chase of complete feeds, portable and 
stationary mixers can utilize the sup- 
plements provided by the feed in- 
dustry. He added: “Such supple- 


ments, again, contain all the bene- 
fits of research except the energy 
that is contributed by grain, usually 
corn. In supplement mixed rations 
the poultryman achieves the benefits 
that accrue from an industry-formu- 


POULTRYMAN OF YEAR — Cited 
as Pennsylvania “Poultryman of the 
Year” was Guy A. Leader (left), 
York, during the annual conference 
of the Pennsylvania Poultry Feder- 
ation at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Mr. Leader, a poultry breeder, 
was active in founding the federa- 
tion, has been a state senator and 


| is active in poultry legislation. The 


itive i future. Thi 
competitive in the future is could | plaque by 


lie 8. Hubbard, Lancaster, the 1957 


| winner, who owns and operates Hub- 


bard Farms Hatchery. 


| | 
Les- 
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TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


INCREASED INTEREST in the production and sale of expanded type 


dog food is indicated among feed firms. A major regional company announced 
recently that it was getting into a new line of dog food, including the ex- 
panded type. Another company is promoting business among feed manufac- 
turers for custom production and pack'ng of expanded type dog food. One 
feed man was telling how he was inquiring about making a dog food like 
that of Ralston Purina Co., which has shown tremendous sales increases. 
He was advised that the equipment was available for this type of dog food. 
But, he said, “the formula didn’t go with the equipment deal.” 


v v 


A MIDWESTERN FEED manufacturing firm which sells feed directly 
without dealers is putting strong promotion emphasis on the direct selling 


approach. Big billboards dot the countryside urging farmers to “buy direct.” 


Setting aside the various pro and con arguments in regard to dealer systems 


for larger manufacturers, some persons have noted that another multiple- 
plant midwestern manufacturer reported a substantial sales increase last 


year. 
v v 


THE RAPID EXPANSION of the feed industry in recent years has in- 
volved some management problems which are attributed by some to this 
growth condition. One feed manufacturer observed recently that because 
of the fast expansion, top management of companies may tend to get too 


far away from the field, with too little knowledge of selling methods and 
what is going on in the way of problems and opportunities on the firing line. 


v v 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR CONTRACT raising of dairy calves is reported 
in Tennessee. The Farm Journal tells how the Dixie Farm Service at Lafay- 
ette, Tenn., arranges to have farmers raise calves for big drylot dairymen in 
Florida, where there have been problems in raising herd replacements. The 


calves are shipped to Tennessee by the dairymen, and there is a payment of 


20¢ for each pound of gain. The Dixie Farm Service gets a monthly per head 


fee from the calf owner. 
~ 


A FEED MAN COMMENTING on the industry state of affairs the other 


day had a tearse comment on what he thinks is wrong: “What the industry 
needs is for more people to get out of the plush rugs in bankers’ offices and 
into the not-so-plush underfooting of the feedlots. Sometimes we think too 
much about big deals and not enough about service and selling in the field.” 


a major share of the production is 
performed under contract,” he said. 
“You'll invariably find the contractor 
| to be one who intends to use the 
product himself, further process it 
or re-sell at a profit. You won't find 
U.S. Steel contracting for automo- 
biles from Ford so that it can hang 
onto the Ford account for steel. But 
you will find large fleet buyers enter- 
ing into contracts with Ford.” 

Mr. Ammon said there is a need 
for better understanding and closer 
cooperation between the farmer and 
his marketing organizations, either 
cooperatives or independent firms. In 
the decade ahead, he said, there is 
likely to be some significant progress 
in this direction. 

To meet the needs of increased 
population 10 years from now, north- 
east poultrymen should, by 1970, in- 
crease egg production 56%, chicken 
production 42% and turkey produc- 
tion 40%, Mr. Ammon said. Despite 
this prediction, he said the North- 
east will continue to be a deficit poul- 
try area because of economic condi- 
tions, competition and cost differ- 
entials. 

Mr. Ammon said the Northeast can 


lated and mixed supplement com- 
bined with the economy of locally 
available grain. 

“A bag of commercially formulat- 
ed and mixed feed is more than a | 
container of a dozen, or a score, in- 
gredients. It is a miracle that rep- 
resents research, testing, specialized 
equipment, know-how, management 
and production services—and econo- 
mies that cannot be matched.” 

Dr. Robertson said the poultry in- 
dustry has achieved its present sta- 
tus of efficient volume production be- 
cause business- minded poultrymen 
have devoted their attention to ap- 
plication of improved management 
practices and have adopted the ad- 
vances in breeding and nutrition pro- 
vided by specialists in breeding, in- 
cubation and feed formulation. Farm 
economic studies of a decade or two 
ago showed that poultrymen earned 
more money in producing poultry 
than in raising their own feeds. Sim- 
ilarly, poultrymen have found that 
modern incubation in commercial 
hatcheries supplies higher quality 
chicks at lower prices than can be 
provided by hatching their own re- 
placements. 

Supplying nutrients to poultry is 
largely a matter of logistics and effi- 
cient and economical use of ingredi- 
ents and facilities, said Dr. Robert- 
son. The feed industry employs 
skilled professional personnel in pur- 
chasing ingredients, formulation, 
mixing and distribution. Feed manu- 
facturers can purchase ingredients 
more economically and machinery is 
used more efficiently. 

Contracting 

The comments on contracts and 
marketing, referred to above, were 
part of a talk by Richard I. Ammon, 
executive secretary of the Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council. 

He said that it is not a favorable 
situation for poultrymen if the basic 
interest of the person holding the 
contract is selling chicks, or selling 
feed or loaning money. 

“Look at any other industry where 


products by 10 to 15% through an 
intensive export program. He de- 
clared that improvements in price 
reporting would insure a more equi- 


quality products. And he predicted a 
trend toward more retailing by pro- 
ducers. 
Regional Competition 
Dr. John C. Huttar, Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., 
predicted a substantial shrink in egg 
production in the Southeast and Gulf 
states in the coming year. He said 
that 12 to 18 months of experience 
with various feed-egg programs had 
discouraged many southern egg pro- 
ducers from continuing. In 1959, egg 
production in the Southeast and Gulf 
States increased about 35%. 


While many growers got so little 


expand its total market for poultry 


table return for producers of better 


under vertical integration the past 
year and will not continue, Dr. Hut- 
tar ind'cated, this does not mean that 
there will not be expansion in the 
South again in coming years. 

He cited figures and information 
which indicate efficient production of 
quality eggs and low costs in the 
South. However, Dr. Huttar said, 
“The eggs are not sold smartly. Most 
of them are sold below competitive 
value. This makes them tough com- 
petition in our markets. Since th's 
has been a losing proposition, pres- 
sure will be upward on their sales 
prices.” 

The southern producer will remain 
a “tough competitor,” Dr. Huttar ob- 
served. To meet this competition, he 
urged Pennsylvania producers to re- 
duce waste, reduce mortality, im- 
prove rate of lay, maintain better 
quality and market smartly. 


Advice for Poultrymen 

Dr. James M. Gwin of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, said that the 
main reason why Pennsylvania poul- 
trymen are not meeting competitive 
conditions in eggs as efficiently as 
the job could and should be done is 
that “the quality of eggs coming from 
many Pennsylvania flocks is not con- 
sistent enough to attract and hold 
the buyer outlets that are in posi- 
tion to pay the best competitive 
prices on a year-around basis... . 

“Out-of-state producer competition 
is meeting buyer requirements be- 
cause they must do it to get the good 
outlets located within your area. You 
have so many good outlets near at 
hand that you can resist pressure to 
improve quality by threatening to 
move your egg sales to another deal- 
er who will pay the same price but 
not be quite so demanding on qual- 
ity. Thus, you operate from year to 
year without making as many 
changes as you should in line with 
industry progress and change.” 

Dr. Gwin said that the individual 
producer should have a flock of suf- 
ficient size to attract and hold good 
buyer interest; should do the things 
required to market every possible egg 
as a top quality product; must select 
a reputable egg marketer who op- 
erates commercially in the quality 
market. 

The total problem, he continued, 
includes economic and technological 
factors, but in addition there is the 
problem of tradition, resistance to 
change, the presence of many alter- 
native opportunities, alternative mar- 
kets and the need for establishing 
standards based on true market 
needs rather than on neighbors’ ac- 
tions. 

S. W. Hamilton, turkey specialist 
for the Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y., reported that consumer de- 
mand for locally produced turkeys in 


the Northeast has shown a definite 
increase. He said many growers are 
increasing their sales and profits 
through promotion and direct selling 
to consumers. He also mentioned 
sales opportunities in specialty items 
such as half turkeys, cut-up turkey, 
turkey roll, etc. 

Mr. Hamilton also reported on a 
number of management practices for 
turkeys. He mentioned de-snooding 
of poults before being placed under 
the brooder stove, limited debeaking 
at four weeks and substituticn of 
floor brooding for batteries as some 
of the advances which have been 
made. 

Research Findings 

Telling of recent experimental re- 
sults in poultry housing and mech- 
anization, Prof. Glenn O. Bressler of 
Penn State said a recent study dem- 
onstrated that performance of pul- 
lets in both solar and windowless 
houses was excellent at a square foot 
of floor space per layer. In terms of 
cost of producing eggs, the solar 
house had a slight edge. 

The producer who can combine top 
pullet performance with mechaniza- 
tion, as was done in this experiment, 
can be in a good competitive posi- 
tion from a cost standpoint, said Dr. 
Bressler. 

E. G. Buss, Penn State turkey 
breeder, said studies do not indicate 
that a heavier turkey than the par- 
ent can be produced by crossing 
strains. 

Warren J. Mueller, egg quality re- 
searcher, described adverse effects 
of constant high temperatures on egg 
production, egg weight and shell 
strength. Hens kept at a constant 
temperature of 90° F. laid 20% 
fewer eggs, had 20% more mortality 
and laid eggs of lower weight and 
shell strength than hens kept at a 
constant temperature of 55°. 

Where temperatures cycled from 
55° to 90° within 24 hours, hens laid 
10% more eggs than hens kept at 
a constant temperature of 55°. How- 
ever, egg weight and shell strength 
were somewhat depressed, Dr. Muel- 
ler noted. 

High environmental temperatures 
had no effect on albumen quality if 
eggs were gathered within an hour 
after being laid. 


Officers 

George H. Schroeder, Honesdale, 
was elected -president of the Penn- 
sylvania federation. Other officers 
are Donald L. Baker, Lewistown, 
first vice president; H. Robert 
‘Houser, York, second vice president; 
Harry R. Ulrich, Harrisburg, secre- 
tary, and Charles Phillips, Pillow, 
treasurer. 

Named “Pennsylvania Poultryman 
of the Year” was Guy A. Leader of 


York, a prominent poultry breeder. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Conn. Penn. Ind. Mm. Mo. Del. Md. 
452 804 798 125 569 2,036 052 
472 824 113 2,045 
447 878 847 120 706 1,966 159 
510 901 817 148 697 2,134 ,205 
548 668 909 ee 724 2,214 , 150 
515 756 958 167 777 2,436 130 
456 832 1,002 127 768 2,319 2,152 
48! 828 908 9! 746 2,208 2,342 
48! 872 849 7 789 2,212 2,246 
482 71 782 it 765 2,198 2,261 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. S.C. Ga. Fla Ala. Miss 
April 23 ... 621 3,108 318 7,304 211 4,277 305 
April 30 . 64! 3,138 347 7,519 239 4,312 "503 

664 3,373 344 7,898 235 4,465 2,529 
639 3.454 339 7,814 268 4,550 ,673 
556 3,500 381 8,082 187 4,430 709 
573 3,556 386 8,078 251 4,351 744 
528 3,689 355 7,923 233 4,442 2,608 
62! 3,526 386 7,873 228 4,410 2,687 
608 3,504 360 7,710 213 4,248 2.703 
589 3,584 375 7,690 233 4,184 2,775 
Total 22 areas 

La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 

495 377 401 288 1,250 35,998 36,777 
426 2,525 412 237 1,071 36,650 36,055 
461 2,685 360 276 1,191 37,980 34,674 
445 2,757 317 257 1,233 39,019 34,615 
471 2,816 338 25! 1,176 39,358 34,435 
48! 706 349 233 1,061 39,715 34,578 
533 2,658 385 290 1,142 39,360 34,791 
482 59! 360 268 1.236 39,118 35,135 
589 2,473 284 262 1,197 38, 34.516 
55! 2,482 389 329 1,133 38,189 34,136 


| 
| 
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MARKETS 
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In some instances warehouse stocks 
are being built up in anticipation of 
the holiday shortened week ahead. 

No change has shown up on the 
list of feeds in demand. Best ship- 
ments are on hog feeds, with poultry 
and turkey feeds following. Dairy 
feed sales continue to be limited by 
good pasture conditions. 

During the last several weeks, over- 
all ingredient costs have varied so 
little that formula feed price lists 
hardly change. In fact, one manufac- 
turer says that he has not changed 
his price list for three weeks, and he 
can see no reason for changing this 
week. 


Ohio Valley 


Business is showing some slight im- 
provement, especially for various 
types of poultry feed, in spite of the 
fact farmers are facing problem 
weather conditions. 

Early summer storms with heavy 
rains and winds that approached 
tornado proportions were unleashed 
on the Ohio Valley last weekend, and 
daily showers this week have made it 
impossible to do anything about the 
harvesting of hay crops. The previ- 
ously uncut hay is now so beaten 
down by storms that it is unsuitable 
for harvesting, while the earlier-cut 
hay is now expected to be so rotted 
as to be unusable. Most of last year’s 
hay crop was ruined by early sum- 
mer rains, and the situation appears 
to be even worse this year. The heavy 
late June rains have, however, . re- 
sulted in raising the underground 
water table by several inches, thus 
considerably lessening a drouth threat 
during later summer months. 

An unusual sidelight on the mar- 
keting of eggs and poultry was the 
report that deliveries of these items 
from farms is being delayed because 
of an insufficient number of trucks 
available for deliveries to wholesalers. 
It was said that many trucking firms 
had to take care of other commit- 
ments, but this situation is expected 
to be adjusted in the near future. 
Meanwhile, receipts of eggs and poul- 
try were reported “barely adequate” 
to meet consumer requirements. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed business continued at 
a dependable pace throughout Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho this week, 
trade sources indicated. Poultry feeds 
continued to set the pace ahead of 
seasonally slow movers such as dairy 
rations. 

Abundant feed supplies and near- 
ness of harvesting new crop grains 
restricted interest of most mixers, 
and feed ingredient prices followed 
a mixed trend throughout the period. 
Trading in some items eased off to 
almost a standstill, while others main- 
tained a fairly active seasonal move- 
ment. 

Buying interest for principal items 
was generally confined to a nearby 
basis. Offerings of most ingredients 
appeared ample for the trade demand. 

Soybean meal listings gained $1 a 
ton in front of tighter offerings, but 
cottonseed meal listings declined 
around 50¢, with offerings exceeding 
the demand. Animal protein feed quo- 
tations averaged weaker with meat 
and bone meal declining $2.50 a ton, 
and fish meal ruling steady and un- 
changed. 

Wheat millfeed markets appeared 
unsettled with trading slow. The de- 
mand was exceedingly narrow for 
nearby offerings and a few spot cars 


pressed for sale at listings that were | 


as much as $1 a ton lower. 

Whole feed grains held unchanged 
except for milo which suffered a 75¢ 
a ton decline. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay list- 


ings closed steady in front of mod- | 


erately active trade. 
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New Wage, Hour Bill 
Opposed by GFDNA 


WASHINGTON The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. has sent 
a statement to each senator and rep- 
resentative voicing its opposition to 
current legislation amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Among the current provisions of 
the Senate bill, reported out of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Wel- 
fare this week, are that the minimum 
wage for employees now covered by 
the act is increased by 15¢ an hour 
during 1961 and by an additional 5¢ 
an hour in each of the following two 
years, and that the coverage of the 
act is extended to additional groups 
of employees for whom minimum 
wages and overtime under the act are 
set. Employees in retail and retail 
service enterprises with annual gross 
sales of $1 million or more are cov- 
ered for minimum wage and overtime 
in accordance with a schedule of the 
bill. 

The GFDNA points out that if re- 
tail feed dealers are required to come 
under the provisions of the act, they 
can meet increased labor costs only 
by either absorbing the added cost 


from their own net income or by 
passing it on to farmer customers. 

The statement notes the difficult 
economic position of the farmers at 
present and says “farming and feed- 
ing do not fit into any city-industrial 
pattern.” The fluctuation in  busi- 
ness hours as to season and even from 
week-to-week in the feed business is 
noted. 

GFDNA points out the large vol- 
ume, low margin position of the feed 
industry and calls the provision con- 
cerning the annual dollar volume of 
sales at $1 million “discriminatory 
and unrealistic’ in the country ele- 
vator or retail feed business. 

GFDNA also raps the provision to 
change the coverage of the present 
law, now based upon the work of the 
individual employee, to an establish- 
ment basis so that all other employees 
in the establishment would be cov- 
ered if one employee is covered and if 
the establishment has an annual gross 
sales volume of $250,000, pointing out 
how it would hurt country elevators. 


TO MANAGE GRAIN FIRM 

BURBANK, WASH.—Sam Mathi- 
son has been appointed manager of 
the River Grain Terminal. He suc- 
ceeds Russell Woolcock, who has re- 
signed. 


G. L. Eales New Head 
Of Stockton Exchange 


STOCKTON, CAL. — George L. 
Eales, Eales Grain Co., was elected 
president of the Stockton Grain Ex- 
change board of directors at a recent 
meeting at the Commercial Exchange 
Club here. 

Mr. Eales had been vice president 
last year. The new vice president is 
Clem L. Clark, Ralston Purina Co. 
Jack L. Harley, Stockton Elevators, 
was reelected treasurer, and Clyde 
M. Parker, new manager of the Grain 
Exchange, was elected secretary. 

Mr. Clark, Jack Schuler, E. D. 
Wilkinson Grain Co., and Jerry 
Swendsen, Continental Grain Co., 
were named board members, replac- 
ing Ivan Brown, David Adams and 
Blair Erigero. 


Purina Dividend 

ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of the Ralston Purina Co. meeting 
recently in St. Louis, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30¢ per share of 
common stock, payable Sept. 12 to 
shareholders of record Aug. 22. 


rich pigmentation 
are those with an assured source © 
Xanthophyll in their feed ra- 
tions - AL’S 20%. Broiler 


more uniformity of color in 


\) “golden” egg yolks-deeper pigmentation desired by 
egg breakers-and the more yellow, finished broiler, 
assure greater demand in today’s market. 


the lowest pigmentation cost and most reliable source of 


Xanthophyllin poultry feeds is NATIONAL’S 20% Broiler-Layer Grade. 


more metabolizable energy, uniaentitiea 


growth factors, as well as more digestible protein and carotene in 
NATIONAL’S 20% Broiler-Layer Grade Dehydrated Alfalfa also mean 
greater and faster weight gains for Broilers. 


shorter haul of fresher product, “freshly 


ee ground to order,” from a NATIONAL network of 
; modern gas storage plants! Uniformly exceeds its 
NATIONAL’S guarantee of 150,000 I. U.’s of Vit. A/lb. on arrival, 

20% Protein, 20% max. fibre. 

roilers and turkeys; 
PRO17 

feeds. 


The House of Higher uly 


BROILER-LAYER Grade 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING &. co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY t, MO. 


LAWRENCE, KANS..+ TOLEDO, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BLAIR, NEGR. + GARDEN CITY, KANS. « BIG BEND, COLO. 


re : Gas Storage Facilities Located at: INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
LEXINGTON, NEBR. + PLAINVIEW, TEX. 
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